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mind of hi8 uncles wBile the aged and poUtie Eleanor 
laboured with assiduity to draw closer^ the bonds of 
affection between her two sens. Under her guidance, 
John had almost obliterated the memory of his foimer 
treasons, and in reward of his fidelity, had obtained 
firom hi4 brother the resloratiuB of his lands. Whea 
Richard lay on his death-bed, John was piesent : the 
claim of Arthur, though formerly admi|ted by the king, 
was forgotten ; and the expiring monarch is said to have 
declared his brother sueeessov to his throne, and heir 
to one-third of his property. John immediately received 
tiie homage ei the knights present, hastened to taka 
possession of Chinon, where Richard had deposited hisr 
treasures, and proceeded thenee into Tourme, Maine, 
and Anjeu, the ancient patrimony ef the Plantagenets*". 
To his disappokitment the natives declared in favour of 
lis nephew Arthur, and were supported in that decla^ 
ration by the promise of support from the king of France,' 
to whom Constantia had intrusted the person wul the 
interests of her son. John had no time to waste in the* 
reduction ef these provinces: but before his departure 
he wreaked his vengeance on the two capitals,' Man* 
April *^/^^*®®'*' Both were sacked: the houses of stone 
19. ki Mans were demolished, and Angers was given to the 
flames. From Angers he rode with expediticm into 
Kormu[idy, where his friends had secured evefy voice 
in his favour ; and at Rouen he received the ducal 
' ..coronet and sword from the hands of the areblMshop^ 
^^ In Poitou and Aquitaine he was e<|aally fortunate. In 
these provinces, the inheritance of his mother Eleanor, 
•he was stUl considered as the rightful ladv : and the 
tii^e^ queen did not hesitate to traosft/^ >^i i r son by 
public instruments the homage, fealty, and Services of 
the natives, Wijo AcLfiKtilusd Aitliout a murmur to the 
dominion of their new master 'f'r 

• »>▼. 449. Parii, 104. Ann. Burt. 256. 
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In Baf^and, m the reader must already have notioa^ 
not anly the form, but much of the spirit of an eleeti^ 
monarchy had been hitherto retained. Since the Conquetl 
live kings had ascended the throne ; and four of thet« 
tetted their principal title on the choice of the peoplau 
After the death of Richard, men were divided between 
Iha rival claims of John and of Arthur* On the errival 
of archbishop Hubert and William Marshal from Nor- 
ma!}dy, the justiciary, Fitz-Peter, had commanded all 
ireemen to swear allegiance to earl Jo&n*i but they 
Were alarmed by the hesitation which seemed to prevail 
Among the prelates and barons, many of whom during 
the preceding reign had deserved the enmity, or had 
be^n enriched by the forfeiture, of that prince. A 
great council was, therefore, held at Northampton! 
threats and promises were artfully employed to awaken 
the fears, and encourage the hopes, of the more relu(*.- 
tant ; and at last an unanimous resolution was procured 
to swear fealty to John, duke of Normandy, on the con- 
dition that he should respect the present rights of each 
individual t. On this intelligence, he repaired to £ng- Mi)r 
land, and was crowned with the usual solemnity at_|^ 
Weetminster. The primate opened the ceremony with ^S^ 
a remarkable speech, intended to justiiy the exclusion * 
of Arthur. The crown, he observed, was not the pro- 
perty of any particular person. It was the gift of tho 
nation, which chose, generally from the members of the 
reigning family, the prince, who appeared the moat 
deserving of royalty in the existing drcumstancei. They 

ftMr th« lift, and then mtored it to ber durinir Imt life. It wm »frM4 
that neuher should make alienatiuits wttliimt the eoaaent of the ather. 
8m also Rymer. i. 110. 111. 

* Oar ancient anthoritiea obtenre the aame rale in apeakiBg of Jolui 
1)efore his aec«*ssk>D as ibey did of Richard. He is earl Johji till b« 
TCceiires the uueal ooionet-, then duke John till liin coronation, after %hMk 
be is king John. Tlie coronation took i^uce on May )<6. the festival of tlM 
aaeensiun ; and ihe years of his reiun were reckoned IVom festi-val to 
IbsHval, and not as was suppotied till lately, frum and to the same day <tf 
the month ; probably because the king looked on the festiTal m the 6Mn 
to ftnr keeping the umiversafy of the enemoojr* 
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iHid ihtt day assembled to exercise this important dntj, 
tnd had chosen for their sovereign John, duke of Ndf- 
mandy, brother of the deceased monarch. To thea^ 
principles John gave a tacit assent *. 

The French kings had long cast a wishful eye towar4il 
the provinces possessed by the English monarchs in 
France. If the ambition of Philip shrunk beibre ttn 
superior process of Richard, it expanded again at the 
accession of his weak and pusillanimous brother. With 
Arthur in his possession, he determined to fight his own 
battles, while he pretended to support the cause of an 
injured orphan; and, having conferred the sword of 
knighthood on the young prince, he traversed Nor- 
mandy, burnt Evreux, and placed garrisons in the 
fortresses of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. An unin« 
teresting war ensued : the war, at the solicitation of ths 
cardinal Peter of Capua, was suspended by amlistice; 
tod the armistice terminated in a peace, which did little 
^ ^ honour to either of the two monarchs. Philip sacrificed 
X200.^be interests of Arthur, acknowledged John for the 
Hay rightful heir to his late brother, and compelled the 
i2£ young prince to do homage to his uncle for the duchy 
of Bretagne. But the English king had purchased this 
advantage by the payment of twenty thousand marks as 
the •* relief for his succession, and by the transfer of 
the county of Evreux and several valuable fiefii to Louis» 
the son of Philip, as the marriage portion of his niece 

* Hoved. 451. Paris, 16S. Neir Bjner, 140. Thorn. Deo. Scrip. 1889. 
Id the preamble, hoirever, to a law which was puhllBhed a few dign laket 
(Jane 7) at Northampton, he was careful to unite both his titles. Qod had 
raised him to the throne, which belonged to hhn by hereditary righ^ 
through the unanimous oooeent and fttrour ot the clergy and peo}^. NeiT 
j&ym. i. 76. from this law it appears that one mark of gold was equal to 
ten of silrer $ which I suspect had been caused by the debasement of the 
silver coinage with on^>eIghth of alloy { Cor, after it had been raised to the 
ancient standard, the value <tf gold was again to that ct silver as of nine to 
one. This appears firom the presents which the king made oi ancient cush 
torn to the chancellor, of two marks of gold at Ohristmas, one mark at Eas* 
ter, and (me at Whitsuntide, and of one ounce at each <^ twelve minor festl* 
▼als ) all which are ordered by John to be paid in silver at the rate of nina 
marks of silver for one of gold. Oomputatts pro qnaUbet m. aori notttn nl> 
argentL See Bol. Clans. 13, 84, 35, 86. 
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Blandie of Castile* who was immediately married to the 
French prince. That these transactions might be valid, 
according to the principles of the feudal jurisprudenocy 
a curious farce was enacted. John had never performed 
that homage, which was requisite to entitle a vassal to 
the legal possession, and consequently to the power of 
disposin^f his estates. Philip, therefore, though he 
was already master by conquest of several of the places 
ceded by the treaty, restored them to the English 
kin^; who first did homage and swore fealty to his 
sovereign lord, and then, being thus lawfully seized of 
his foreign dominions, transferred the stipulated poirtions 
with the proper ceremonies to Philip and Louis. Their a.]>. 
fDrmer friendship now seemed to revive ; and when John 1 201. 
visited Paris, the French king resigned his own palace ^^f 
for the accommodation of his brother of England *. 

Had John possessed the spirit and enterprise of 
Richard, he might have obtained very different terms 
from Philip, who at that moment was engaged in a 
warm and dangerous controversy with the pontiff Imio- 
cent III. Several years before, while Riehard was in 
captivity, he had soUcited the hand of Ingelburga, the 
beautiful sister of the king of Denmark. Ingelburga 
was conducted to Amiens : the ceremony of her marriage ^^ 
was immediately followed by that of her coronation ; 
and the next morning Philip, to the astonishment of the 
world, required her attendants to convey her back to her 
brother. On their refusal she was sent to a convent ; and 
a divorce was pronounced by the archbishop of Rheims 
under the pretence of atiinity, as she was cousin to Philip's 
deceased wife. The king, though his offers were con- 
temptuously rejected by several princesses, at length 

• Hov. 453. 454. 45e. Weit. 864. Rigord. 44 Thrasor des Chartrfls. p. 
3. Archive! de France, p.177. Blanche was daughter to John's sister 
Eleanor, who had borne to her husband Alphonso of Castile three sons and 
four daughters.— During this year the king published a law at Hastings, 
EMertiug his dominion over tlie British seas, and ordering all foreign ships 
to strike their topsnils to his flag under the penalty of capture and con* 
•sea4k)n.. Seldeit, Maie cUusum, U. 96& 
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' fbund a woman who dared te trust to hit bononr. In 
• Agnes, the daughter of the dnke of Moravia. They 
were mariied, and continued to cohabit, in defiance ii 
the prohibition of pope Celefttine, who had annulled the 
sentence of the archbishop. To Cdestine succeeded 
Innocent, a pontiff, who, to the rigour of youth and an 
unsullied purity of character, added the most lofty no- 
tions of the papal authority, and a determination to 
restrain the excesses and immorality of the different 
princes of Christendom. At the request of the king of 
Denmark he espoused the cause of Ingelburga; and his 
legate, the cardinal Peter, laid the dominions of Philqi 

Jan. under an interdict. This was to punish ihe innocent 
for the guilty : but it had the effoet of subduing that 
obstinacy, whidi had been proof against the considera- 
tions of lionour and conscience. Unable to enforce 
disobedience to the interdict, and assailed by the 
clamours of his subjects, Philip consented to dismiss 

Aug. Agnes, to treat Ingelburga as queen, and to submit to 
7. the revision of the original s«itence. In the council of 

A D. Soissons the beauty and tears oi the Danish princess 

^^^* pleaded forcibly in her fiivour: the objections of her 
"' opponei4^ were easily refuted; and the legate had pre- 
pared to pronounce judgmmit, when Philip informed 
him that he acknowledged the validity of the marriage. 
Ingelburga derived at the time little benefit from her 
victory. With the title of queen she was confined in a 
fortress, and strictly debarred from the society of any 
but her own women. ' After some years they were 
reconciled*. 

The failure of Philip in this attempt to sport with the 
matrimonial contract did not deter John from following 
his example. Twelve years had elapsed since his 
marriage with Hadwisa or Johanna, the heiress to the 
earldom of Gloucester. Interest, not affection, had 
brought about their union: but her estates, however 

• BovMl, 416. 456. 461. 464. 
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v«liiiU# to 1^ eari of M«Mtt9»*» wen ^ litd^ mM> 
^iMOce to th0 king of EagUnd; and « Matence of 
4ivoree on tho usual pUft of ooAsaAguinity was readilf 
granted by the archbithop of Bordeaux. John imme- 
diat^j gent ambatsadori to Liabon to demand the 
princeae of Portugal: but befi>ce he could receive an 
answert he^w by accident liabella, daughler to Ayowr, 
eonnt of Angouleme, a yoimg lady who, in her eail/ 
jean, had been publtdj promised^ and privately 
eepoooed, to Hugh, eeoni of La Marehe *. The king 
was captivated by her beaa;^: the gjbve of a crown 
Mdttced 4he &ith of the fisiiher and bm daughter; 
and the unexpected marriage of Isabella and John 
deprived the princess of Portugal of a husband* the 
count de la Marehe of a wife. The complaints of the 
one and the threats of the other were equally disre- 
garded. John conducted his bride in triumph to Eng- 
land, and was crowned with her at Westminster by the Oct 
primate. The next year the same ceremony was 8* 
repeated at Canterbury, on the festival of Easter f- 

It is from this inauspicious marriage that we mu^t 
date the define of the Plantagenet family. When 
Isabella was seduced from her betrothed, John was lord 
of the French coast from the borders of Flanders to the 
fbot of the Pyrenees : in three years he had irrevocably 
lost the best pcMrtion of this valuable territory, the pro- 
vinces which his predecessors had inherited from Wil- 
liam of Normandy, and Fulk of Anjou. The sword of May. 
the count de la Marehe was indeed too feeble t6 inflict 

* Perrerfoa de present!, bixt not in facie ecclesiae. Hor. 4dy. nUa ooa- 
tract irould, according to the doctrine oi the limes, bind Hugh, bat not Isa 
bella, till it should be confirmed by her after she came to the age of pabertjr. 
Tliis, it appears, die had not done } and Aymar contrived to get her oat of 
the hanis of the brother of Hugh, to whose c«re she had been introsled. 

t Hoved. 457.461. Paris. I6a At this time all the natiuns ofChristeiMkHfe 
were thrown into constt>matioa by tl)e4!orameutators on the apocalypse, 
who do not apiiear to have been better gifted with the spirit of prophecy 
Hum tlteir more nweut successors. They taught that at the end of thA 
y«ar ISiOO expired tlie term oflOOS years, dnriug which the devil was tol>« 
bonnd in tlie bottomless ^ (Rev. xx. 1—3)} and left it to the imaginatian 
of their hearers to conceive the confusion he would cause, and the horrors 
he would perpetrate, when he should be set at liberty. Quod si diabolua 
ligatas, says Hoveden. toi et taatt. intalftrii mala miaado, qtwt •! ^Mala 
iflferal aolntiu 2 Precemiar ergo^ Iko. HovmL 4St. 
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mjw&Aamvojiaij. Tli» anind of Mm tooii refMawl 
Mi p w dfttej inoimioiis ; aikd a soiiiboiii to iqspear 
with hit partisans in the king's court warned him to 
look round for protoetion. But he appealed to the jus- 
tice of Philip, th^r common lord ; nor was that prince 
sorry that the tergiversation of John afforded him a 
A. D. pretext fbr humbling so powerf\il a vassal. ' The provi- 
1202. sbns of the late treaty were instantly forgotten. Philip 
July, deceived iha homage of Arthur for Bretagne* Anjon, 
Maine, and Touraine : the discx>ntented barons hastened 
to join his banner ; fortress after fortress surrendtured 
to the confederates; and the heart of John sank in 
despondency, when an unexpected event arrested the 
progress of his enemies, and gave him a temporary 
superiority. Eleanor, the queen mother, was lodged in 
the castle of Mirabeau in Poitou» Its garrison was aa 
weak as its defences were contemptible ; and the g^ory 
of making her a prisoner was allotted to the yotmi^ 
Arthur, her grandson. Accompanied by the barons of 
the province he invested Mirabeau. The gates were 
easily forced; but the queen retiring into the tower, 
refused to capitulate, and found means to acquaint her 
Aug. son with her danger. John, roused from his apathy, 
1. flew to her relief routed the enemy who came out to 
oppose him, entered the walls together with the fugi- 
tives, and after a sharp conflict compelled the survivors 
to ask for quarter. Among the captives was the young 
duke of Bretagne, whom he plaioed under a strong 
guard in the castle of Falaise. The rest of the prisoners 
he sent to England ; and Philip, having burnt the city 
of Tours, returned to Paris*. 

This sudden alteration of fortune had placed in the 
king's hands the &te of his rival. If the voice of hu- 

* Paris, 174. WmLS64. TweittT>two of the capUrm were^stanred ta 
^Mth in Corfie CMtl<^ Ann. de Mug. 13. Eleanor herself lived two 

J ears longer, fnd died iu ISO! Mailros. 181. Fot the good of her soul» 
ohn, on the Wednesday before Palm Snodny (April H\, ordered all pri- 
•oaerstwfth the exception of Jews and prisoners of war. to be set at liberty, 
but OB eonditkm that they should find sureties for their good behaviour (a 
tike ooontv court* or abjure therealm within forty days. Men clumHI * 
with mnrder were to eompound with the fsmily of the murdered, or &d 
Wtt for their a^eacanoe te«at«eB»^or r^urB,to pcisoa. Rot. Fat l< 
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A D. 1202 } MURDXR OF ARTHUR. 9. 

manity pleaded loudly in fevour of a nephew and orphan, 
an erroneous policy ohjected the danger of permitting a 
prince to live, who, as he now claimed, might on some 
future occasion obtain the crown. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that John fixed at first on the dreadful ex- 
pedient of assassination. He visited his captive, ex- 
horted him to desist from his pretensions, and repre- ' 
sented the folly of trusting to the friendship of the king 
of France, the natural enemy of his family. To this ad- 
monition the high-spirited youth answered, that he would 
resign his claim only with his breath ; and that the crown 
of England, together with the French provinces, bebnged 
to himself in right of his father. John retired pensive 
and discontent ; Arthur was transferred to the castle of 
Rouen, and confined in a dungeon of the new tower. 
Within a few months he had disappeared. If the manner 
of his death could have borne investigation, John for 
his own honour would have made it public His silence 
proves that the young prince was murdered. Report j^^^^ 
ascribed his fate to the dagger of bis uncle : but the king 3. * 
of England could surely have hired an assassin without 
actuaUy dipping his hands in the blood of a nephew*. 
His niece Eleanor, the sister of Arthur, and commonly 
called the maid of Bretagne, was sent to England, and 
placed under rigorous but honourable confinement, that 
she might not, by marriage with a foreign prince, raise 
* up a new competitor for the succession of her father t. 

It is unfortunate that at this interesting crisis we are 
deserted by the contemporary annalists, who led us 
through the preceding reigns, and are compelled to rely 
on the authority of writers, who lived at a later period, 
and whose broken and doubtful notices cannot furnish 

* Subito evanuit. modo fere omnibus ifrnorato. utinam non ut famarefert 
invkla. Par. 174. Cito post evanuit — Kt;x siispcciiw habebRiar ab omni- 
bus, quasi ilium manu propria occidisset. West. 204. Feria c[uintil ante 
Pascna propria manu interTecit. Ann. de Marg. J8. Will. Brito says ha 
took Arthur into a boat, stabbed him twice mith his own hands, and thr«ir 
th« dead body into the river about three miles fkrom the castle. fhiUpid. 

Lii.p.ie7. 

t Chron. Thu. Wik. 9$. 
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10 JOHN. [crap. I. 

a connected or satisfkctory narrative*. After a short 
pause the whispers of suspicion were converted into a 
conviction of the king's guilt. The Bretons immediately 
assembled, swore to be revenged on the murderer, and 
proceeded to settle the succession to the dukedom. Guy 
of Thouars entered the meeting, carrying in his arms a 
child of the name of Alice, his daughter by Constantia, 
whom he had married after the death of her first hus- 
band. The princess was acknowledged without preju- 
dice to the right of Eleanor now in the custody of her 
sanguinary uncle ; and Guy was appointed her guardian, 
and governor of the duchy. The bishop of Rennes then 
> hastened to Paris to accuse the English king of the 
murder ; and Philip gladly summoned him to prove his 
innocence in the presence of the French peers. John* 
however, refused; and the <x>urt pronounced judgment, 
that ** whereas John, duke of Normandy, in violation of 
** his oath to Philip his lord, had murdered the son of 
•• his elder brother, a homager of the crown of France, 
** and near kinsman to the king, and had perpetrated 
** the crime within the seigniory of France, he was found 
** guilty of felony and treason, and was therefore ad- 
* judged to forfeit all the lands which he held by ho- 
- maget." 

To execute this sentence, Philip on the one side, and 
the Bretons on the other, entered John's dominions. 
After the reduction of several minor ifortresses, it was 
resolved to besiege Chateau Gaillard, a strong castle 



* It is singular that the works or Diceto, Benedict, Geivase, Newbri- 
mnsis, Brumptoa. and Hoveilfii, should ull eud about this period. Paris 
M the next in litne, but at John's accession htf was so younv. that he cao 
hardly be termed u coutemporjuy writer. He transcribed, indeed. Wend- 
•ver ; bni Wendover's account of this pt>riod is very imperfect. 

f West. 264. Ann. de Marg. 13. During this year the assize of bread 
wan fixed throughout the realm on the principle, that in a quarter of 
wheat (supposed to weigh 512 pounds, RmlDomt S37)> the baker, after do* 
ducting every expense, should make a clear profit of three pennies. In 
lStd6 a uew as'size was fixed from the price of one shilling to 12s. the qaar. 
tvr: and as the profit of \)\e baker was fixed at a lower sum, the weiffat 
•f the loaf was rather augmented. See AnuaL BurU 365. ThebttkwvM ' 
to impress his seal on the loat Rot PaU 41. 
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btiilt by the lato ting (m » rock hfuiging over the Seine. 
John, on the (lisa|^)eanmo6 of his nephew, had oome over 
to England, wa» orowned a second time hj archbishop 
Hubert, at Canterbory, and immediately retomed to Nor* 
mandy. Though he assembled a Bumerous army, hm 
seemed ashamed to show his face to the enemy ; and the 
task of relieving the besieged devolved on his general, 
the earl of Pembroke. A bridge of boats, which had 
been thrown across the river, effectually prevented the 
arrival of supplies to the garrison. To break through 
this obstacle, the earl planned a combined attack by land 
a^d water. He reached the French camp in the night 
at the hour appointed, and by the vigour of his assault 
threw the whole army into confusion. But the fiamia 
of seventy small vessels, which had been compelled to 
luw againsC the wmd and the current, arrived only in- 
the morning in time to witness the repulse of the earl ; 
and retired hastily from the threatened attack of a vio^ 
torious enemy. This was the last effort which the king 
made in defence of his foreign possessions. If we may 
believe the accounts which have been transmitted to us» 
he sought to drown the voice of his conscience in scenes 
of merriment and debauchery. At Rouen, amidst a gay 
and voluptuous court, he affected to laugh at the progress 
of the confederates, and openly boasted that in one day 
he would teach them to regret the success of a whole 
y€ar. Thus while his strongest defences were crumbling 
abound him, the infatuated monarch appeared to slumber 
secure in the lap of pleasure, till the reduction of Radi* 
pent, in the vicinity of Rouen, awakened him from his |>^. 
lethargy, and induced him to flee with precipitation to j^ 
England t* 

Perhaps, if it were possible to consult some contempo* 
rary historian, we might discover the true reason of 
John's inactivity. He certainly did not acquiesce in his 
loss with indifference. He complained loudly of the per- 
fidy of his opponents ; he reclaimed the intervention of 
the pope, to compel Philip by ecclesiastical censures to 
fidy of his opponents ; he reclaimed the intervention of 
the pope, to compel Philip, by eodedastical censures, to 

* Paris, 175. Wwt. 265^ 
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ohMtre }m oailiit * ; and he laked Ibioes aad mone j both 
in Englaiul and Irdand to carry on the war. Probably 
neither his foreign nor English barons were true to his 
interests. Many of the former he punished by the for- 
feiture of their lands in England, and of the latter by 
exacting from them a seventh of their income and 
j^ movabl^ Yet when be had collected a numerous 
army at Portsmouth, they unanimously informed him by 
the mouth of archbishop Hubert that they would not 
embark**. 

At length, after a siege of sereral months, and when 
the garrison had been reduced by the casualties of war. 
and the ravages of fitmine, to less than two hundrea 

*lBMatDfc Mtor«d wannly into the eante, and appobitad Um tmh* 
bMiop of Bonrget, mmI Um abbot of CtMrnaggtorc bit Icgatet to deeidg 
tbe oontroveny between the two kingt. Bat whet rigbt bad he to interfere 
to thbanthoritatiTe manner? The reader shall lean from one of hie let- 
ters, which shows, more plainly than any speeulaii<Mis of modem writers. 
tlie veal froondon whien the popes assnmed their pretended autlKMrity in 
temporal awtters.— He first tianseribes the fiiUowiag passage fknm the 
Ifuepel: ** If thy brother trespass against tliee.go and tell him his fliult be- 

** tween him mid tliee alone and if he will not hear tbeo».then talie 

*' with thee one or two more. . . .and if he shall uegleet to hear them, (ell 
" it uitto the church: but if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto 
** thae as an heaUten man» and a publican.*' Matt. X'vM. 15- 1?. '* Now/* 
he proceeds, " the king of Eogland maintains that the king of France by 
** enfbrduxthe exeentiun of an nnjwtt sentence, has trespaceed against 
** him. He haa therefore admonished him of hb fkult in tlie manner pre< 
" scribed by the sospel i aud meetiu^ with no redress, has, according to 
** th« direction of the same gospel, appealed to the church. How then ean 
** we, whom divine proridence has plaeed at tlie head of the church, refino 
** to obey the divine command 7 m>w can we lietitate to proceed accord- 
** ing to the fbrm pointed out by Christ himself?. ... We do not arrogate to 
** ourselves the right of judgment as to the fee } that belongs Ui the king 
" uf France. But we haire a riisht to judge respecting the >«in; aud that 
** light it is our duty to exercise against the offender, lie he who he mny, . 
** . . By the imperial Uiw it has been provided, that if one of two litigant 
** parties prefer the Judgment of the npustolic see to that of the civil ma« 
** gisttattf (A pud Grat. cans. ii. 9. 1. can. 35). the other shail Ims bound to 
** submit to such judgment. But if we meution tins, it is not that we 
" found our jurisdiction on any civil authority. God has made it our duty 
** tu reprehend the man wiio falls into mortal sin. and if he neslect unr re- 
** prehension, to compel him to amend by ecclesiastical censures. More- 
" over, both kings have sworn to observe the late treaty of peace ; .and 
'* yet Philip has brokeu that treaty. The coKuisance of perjury u uniter- 
" sally allowed to belong to the ecclesiastical courts. On this account, 
** therefore, we have also a rifrht to e.ill the parties liefore our tribunal ** 
Capi Novit. 13. de jodkiis. The importance of this extract must plead for 
tts wnxth. It is needless to add. that the pope's reasons did not eonvinee 
the king, or the clergy of Fianee, aiul that tha mission of the two legate* 
was totally nseless. 
« Paris. 17M76L WestS65. 
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CHAP. I.] HIS FRUITLESS ATTEMPTS. 13 

men, the galknt Roger de Lacy surrendered Chateaa 
GfuUard to the king of France. Falaise, a place equally 
strong, and the hulwark of lower Normandy, was given 
up by the treachery of Lupercaire the governor, who with 
his mercenaries entered into the service of Philip. Still 
the citizens of Rouen, Arques, and Verneuil, animated 
by an hereditary hatred of the French, resolved to op- 
pose the invaders ; concluded a league for their common 
de£i$nce: and implored by messengers the aid of the 
king of England. Rouen was soon mvested : a refusal 
of assistance from John threw the citizens into despair; 
and an offer of conditional submission was made to the 
French king. It was stipulated that unless a peace ^^'^ 
should be concluded, or the enemy be driven from the * 
walls within thirty days, Philip should be admitted as 
immediate lord of Rouen, and ihe citizens should conti- 
nue to enjoy their accustomed immunities. Arques and 
Verneuil accepted the same terms ; and, in like manner, 
opened their gates on the appointed day. Anjou, Maine, 
and Touraine followed the example of Normandy ; and 
thus by the guilt, or indolence, or bad fortune of John 
were these extensive and opulent provinces re-annexed 
to the French crown after a separation of two hundred 
and ninety-two years *. 

But, if John had neglected to preserve, he s^med re- ^^q. 
solved to recover, his transmarine dominions. In a great 1205* 
council at Winchester it was proposed and resolved, that Apr. 
every tenth knight in the kingdom should accompany ^« 

*Parit, 178. Watt 865-6. The eoins in eireuUttion contained ona- 
•l|;hth of alloy, and much of it had been filed or ciipt. In a council Iield 
in October of this year, it waa determined to issite a new coinage after 
Christmas of lawful weight and purity, (money of " Vintentor,") which 
should have thte impression of a circle round the rim to previ-nt the prac- 
tice of clipping. Four men were to be appointed to examine the money 
offfred in each marlcet. If it had been dipt, they were to bore it. and re- 
turn it to the owner, should he be an esquire, or farmer, or countryman ) 
but to retain it for the king, and cjistthe owner into prison, if a hurgess or 
« J«w. The old momy was not to pass at all. nniess it were offered by a 
foreign merchant, or a goldsmith of the Jewish pemuadon, and then only 
in exchange for clothes and provisions. The punishment for reblanchinf 
the old coin whs forfeiture of the money, and an amercement to the kino. 
Xot. FAt 47. 54. Leg. Sax. 359.360. 
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the king, uid serve in Poitouat ^ expeiiM of the other 
tune \ But though a fleet wis prepared, though the 
day oi embarkation was fixed and postponed, though 
John proceeded to Portsmouth, and actually put to sea, 
13L y^^ ^ weak was the force which he could muster that 
he returned to land, and abandoned the attempt. For 
this disappointment he consded himself during the sum- 
A. D. mer by levying fines on the defaulters ; and the next 
1206. year, having secured the co-operation of Guy, vicomte de- 
- Thouars, he crossed the clmnnel with a gallant army, 
^ and landed at La RocheUe. The castle of Montauban 
.' was invested ; and John was soon able to boast that he 
had reduced in a few days a fortress which Charlemagne 
Sept had not taken in seven years. He proceeded to Angers, 
^ and once more burnt that unfortunate city. But from 
this state of exertion his mind relapsed int»^ its usual ir- 
resolution and apathy. He raised the siege of Nantes ' 
to offer battle to Philip : when the armies came within 
Qe^ sight, he proposed a negotiation ; i^id as soon as the ne- 
8. gotiation was opened, slunk away with his army to 
La Rochelle. PhiUp affected tp resent the transaction : 
but at the earnest solicitation of the pope's legate coo- 
Oet sented to an armistice for two years t. John returned 
26. to England, and obtained, or levied by force, a thirteenth 
for the defence of the rights of the church, and the le- 
?^ eovery of his inheritance ; but his brother Geoffrey, arch- . 
bishop of York, refiised to submit, excommunicated the 
king's officers, and fled beyond the sea {. 

This unfortunate contest with the French king was 
followed by another with the Roman pontiff, differing 
indeed in its object, but equally disgraceful in its result. 

• This council is said to have been archiepiscoporura, episcoponim, ba- 
xonum, et omnium JideUum nottrorum. Each knight was to receive two 
■billings per day. If an enemy landed on the coast, every man capable 
of bearing arms was to join the army under pain of forfeiting, if be had 
lands, those lands for ever, and. if he had not. of becumiug with all bit 
posterity a slav€ for ever, and paying a yearly poU-tax of four penco. fiot 

r Paris, 180. West. 2C7. Rym.1. Ml. 
i Paris, SR Puns. 50. Rot. Pat 71. bis. 
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A.D. 120t>.] ELECTION OF BISHOPS. H 

The reader has seen that our kings at th^ coronation 
promised upon oath to maintain the immunity of th« 
church, among which was numbered the right claimed 
by the chapters of choosing their prelates. It was a 
right, however, which the prince viewed with jealousy* 
and which he invaded without difficulty. The bishop- 
rics offered the cheapest means of remunerating the 
clergymen in his service; and, as the baronies an- 
i:exed to them gave their possessors considerable influ- 
ence in the state, his interest demanded that they 
should nut be bestowed on his enemies. Hence, while 
he permitted the form of election to exist, he was 
in gei;erdl careful to retain the real nomination in 
liics cwn power. It was required that the choice of the 
chapter should be preceded by the royal license, 
which afforded the king the opportunity of recom- 
mendation; and that it should be followed by tha 
in>esentment of the bishop elect fbr his approval, which 
allowed him in reality the exercise of a veto. Thus &LXt 
however, the practice in England was conformable to 
the practice of most Qiristian countries: in one point 
it differed from that of all others. Several of the cathe- 
dral churches had been miginally settled in monasteries, 
and still continued to be served by monks, who claimed 
and exercised all the rights of the chapters : a singular 
and incongruous institution, since it referred the choice 
of the bishops to m^i who, by their utter seclusion from 
the world, were the least calculated to appreciate the 
merits of the candidates, or to judge of the qualificationa 
lequisite for the office. 

With respect to the other sees this interference of the 
monks was perhaps of minor importance: but the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury enjoyed so elevated a station in 
church and state, that his election interested both the 
king and the prelates. The latter, grounding their pre- 
tensions on the more ancient discipline^ claimed a right, 
if cot of exclusive, at least of concurrent, election: but 
tiiat right was fiercely denied by the monks of Christ- 
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cboreh* whose prion, on more than one occasion pro* 
tested that they would rather lose their lives than ao- 
. quiesoe in the violation of the most glorious of their pri- 
inileges. At the death of each archbishop the contest 
was renewed ; and both parties had recourse to every 
expedient which poUcy could suggest. The king always 
confederated with the prelates ; but the. monks fought 
their own battle with spirit and perseverance. To subdue 
their obstinacy, threats and promises and flattery were 
employed : that they might be weakened by separation, 
the place of election was often fixed at a distance, where 
the right could be exercised by a few only in the name 
of the whole body ; and the object of their choice, unless 
he were the person recommended by the king, and 
elected by the bishops, was uniformly refused. Still, 
though they might ultimately be compelled to yield, 
they always yielded in such a manner, as not to acknow- 
ledge, by their acquiescence, the exercise of the right 
claimed by the prelates*. These preliminary notices 
were requisite, that the reader may fully understand 
the nature of the controversy which will follow. 
A. i>. As soon as the death of archbishop Hubert was known, 
1205. the junior part of the monks assembled clandestinely in 
^13^ the night, and placed Reginald, their sub-prior, on the 
archiepiscopal throne. To this election they were 
aware that a strong opposition would be made. They 
had not asked the royal license; and had proceeded 
without the concurrence of the episcopal body. Their 
only hope of success depended on the approbation of the 
apostolic see. Reginald was accordingly sent to Rome ; 
but the motive of his journey was anxiously concealed ; 
and an oath was exacted that he would not divulge the 
secret till he had sounded the mind of the pontiff. But 
the vanity of the monk subdued his prudence^ and he 
was no sooner out of the English territory than he as^ 

• See the elections df Theobald (Gervage, 1348), of St. Thomas Cld. 
1388J, of Richard (Id. 1423. U25). of Baldwin (Id. 1304. 1306. im^ 
W74). «nd of Hubert (Id. 1583^ 1584). 
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A. D. 120C.] CLAIICS TO ffKE FRUUCT. 17 

fomed the title of arohlMdiop dect. He wm qnioldy^- 
lowed to Rome by a deputation from the Inshopt of the 
proyince of Canterbury, with a protest agunst bis ele^- 
tiouy because it bad been made without their ooncurrenoe 
and in derogation of their right *• 

In JBngland it was the determination of the king to 
place his ^vorite, John de Gray, bishop of Norwich, on 
the archiepiscopal throne. For this purpose the bishops 
were induced to sign an instrument, by which they with- 
drew their claims to any participation in the election of _^ 
the archbishop. The king immediately repaired to Can- g^ 
terbury, called the brotherhood before him, ordered them jj^ 
to proceed to a canonical election, and recommended the lo. 
bishop of Norwich to theur suffrages. He was chosen, of 
course, and messengers were despatched to Home with 
the necessary documents, and in their company a deputa- 
tion of six monks, empowered to act in the name of the 
whole body-f. 

•innocent had already begun to examine the ocm- 
troyersy respecting the right of election. After a long 
inquiry, he decided in &Tor of the monks. It had be^i ^* 
enjoyed by them during the Anglo-Saxcm times. A claim * 
set up by the Norman prelates, after the cimquest, could 
not invalidate a right which had existed during four 
centuries. The next question regarded the election of 
Begin^d and of John de Gray. A commission was ap- 
pointed to examine the monks of Christchurch, and, on 
the receipt of the report, Innocent pronounced both elec- 
tions void ; that of Reginald because it had been made 
furtively and uncanonically, and that of De Gray because 
it had been made prematurely, and before the nullity of 
the other had been declared |. 



* Wendorer, HI. 183. 

t See the king*i letter to the pope, in the Pfttent Bolls, p. 6ft } iOm 

t Weodorer, iiU 188; 211. Fttrto,180. 
TOlu in. 2 
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19i» deoiskm htd bMB Ibrateeii in EnglaDcl ; liillitimi 
possible that Iimooent might be induoed to fiiTor tiie 
king's ncmiiaee. New meseengen w^e therefore dee- 
patched, with letters ci credit, to a great amocmt, to 
make friends in the papal court, and with a memorial, 
which had been subscribed by the greater barims, earls 
and prdates *, stating that the king's predecessors bad 
been accustomed to mnninate to the vacant bishoprics ; 
and, moreover, with a request to the pope from John 
himself that he would provide for the desolate ohurdi of 
Canterbury, but with due attention to the rights <^ the 
English crown f. Innocent, however, had insuperable 
objectiona to ^e promotion of De Gray. That prelate 
was the prime minister, so encumbered with temporal 
ooncems that he could spare no time for tiie s(Mritual 
government of his diocese. It was not long since tiie 
pcmtiff had compelled archbishop Hubert to retire frcnn 
the cabinet to his ch^irch : he could not then conastendy 
«(^uit another secular minister to the arehiepisoopal 
digoity. 

But where was he to discover a substitute for De 
Gray, likely to prove acceptaUe to the king? He po^ 
suaded himself that tiiere was one at that very time in 
Rome, Stephen Langton, an Englishman, whose m^t 
had raised him to the rectorship of the univerdty of 
Parish, snd had induced Innocent to invite him ftmn 
Pans to the papal court, and to create him cardinal of 
St. Chrys<^nus. Nor was he unknown to John, who 
had corresponded with him, and expressed a high esteem 



* This memorial had been sent round the kingd<nn, with a reqaest ttom 
the king to the barons, earls and prelates, that they would sign it. Bee 
Patent Bolls, pp. 63, 64. 

t Destinamus ad pedes sanctitatis vestrae latores praesentium, rogantes 
quatenus dignitates nostras quas nos et patres nostri haboximus super pro- 
visionibus, tarn ecclesiae Cantuariensis quam aliarum cathedralium sedinm 
fa^egras et iUaesas eonservare relisis, et ecclesiae Anglicanae et regno ia 
arcto positis patema iHrovisione proyidere. Bot. Pat. p. 65. 

X Gjmnasii Parisiensis decus et rector. Trithem. coxzn. 
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of Ids -wortih and aoqnirements. Bat the monarch would 
not hear of his promotion in the place of his fitvourite. 
The monks in Rome, at the mandate of the pontiff, had 
proceeded to a new selection, and had chosen Langton. 
Their messengers were seized, as they landed in England, 
and thrown into prison. Anxious to avoid a quarrel. In- 
nocent wrote to solicit the king*s assent. No answer ^i^ 
was returned, and Langton was consecrated archbish- Junt 
op of Canterbury, at Viterbo, by the pontiff him- 17«' 
self*. 

The bishop of Norwich, however, was unwilling to 
i^esign the object of his ambition, and by his interested 
councils plunged his master into a contest, to which, in 
his present depressed state, he was evidently unequal. 
No sooner was the consecration of Langton announced 
than John wreaked his vengeance on the monks. They 
had been the cause of his disappointment, first by theii^ 
fhrtive election of Reginald, and secondly by their perfi- 
dious choice of Langton. A body of armed men drove 
them from their convent, compelled them to cross the sea, 
and took possession of their lands for the crown. Lino- 
cent by soothing letters endeavoured to mollify the king's 
resentment. He expatiated on the virtues and talents 
of the new primate ; claimed the praise of moderation 
fbr having waived his own right ; solicited the assent 
and approbation of the king ; and promised, if John 
woidd acquiesce, to take care that the past transaction 
should not be converted into a precedent injurious to 
the preroo:ative8 of the English crown. But the obsti- 
nacy of the monarch was not to be softened : he replied 
in terms of hostility and defiance; and avowed his 
determination that Langton should never set his foot in 
England in the character of primate. 

* Wend. m. 218, 219. Paris, 187, 180. 
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A.D. The die ww now oast» and the quarrel became a trial 
1206. of strength between the power of the king and that of 
the pontiff. The latter resolved to proceed step by st^ 
and began by laying the whole kingdom under an inter- 
dict ; a singular form of punishment, by which the person 
of the king was spared, and his subjects, the unoffend- 
ing parties, were made to suffer. The interdict was 
scarcely known in the earlier ages. Some faint traces 
of ii may be discovered about the year 500, when it was 
denominated the ban of Grod, or the ban Christian ; but 
it was not before the eleventh century that its use be- 
came 6*equent, or that its nature and effects were accu* 
rately defined. When, after the death of Charlemagne, the 
different nations of Europe groaned under the oppression 
of warlike nobles, whose rapacity respected neither the 
sanctity of the altar, nor the rights of humanity, the clergy, 
tp restrain the ferocity of these numerous tyrants, had re- 
course to every expedient which religion could furnish, 
or ingenuity could suggest. In a synod held at Limoges 
on one of these occasions, the abbot Odolrio proposed 
to make trial of an interdict. ' " Till the nobles,'' said 
he, *• cease from their ravages, do you forbid the cele- 
" bration of mass, the solemnities of marriage, and the 
" burial of the dead. Let the churches be stript of their 
" ornaments, and the faithful observe the abstinence of 
" Lent.** The advice was followed : the detestation of 
the people, who were thus deprived of the exercise of 
their religion, confounded and alarmed their oppressors ; 
and tHe success of the experiment recommended the 
interdict to the clergy as the most powerful obstacle 
which they could oppose to the violence of their ene- 
mies *. 

Innocent had intrusted the publication of the inter 
diet to the bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester. By 
them t)ie day was fixed on which it was to take place, 

• Greg. Tar. Hitt Tiii. 31. Con. Gen. ix. 90S. Ito of Chartiee emUf 
it reme&im imoUtum. Ep.M. 
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tbm Monday in the second week l>efore lEastet : by John 
orden had been issued to his officers in each county to 
•eise for his use the property of every man by whom it 
should be obeyed, llie three prelates waited on the 
king, exposed to him the consequences of his obstinacy, . 
and conjured him on their knees to admit the new arch* 
bishop. Though he had seen a greater prince than 
himself, the king of France, reduced to submission by 
the terrors of an interdict, he was ineloifable ; he inter- 
rupted them with oaths and insults ; he affected to laugh 
at the resentment of the pontiff; he poured out the 
most cruel menaces against the ctergy in general, and 
drove the bishops ignominiously from Ins presence. 
The appointed day came» and instantly the churches Haiw 
were closed : no bell was tolled ; no service was so- ^ 
lemnly performed; the administration of the sacra- 
ments, except to infemts and the dying, was suspended ; 
and the bodies of the dead were interred silently and iti 
unconsecratcd ground *. This sudden extinction of the 
forms and aias of religion struck the people with horror. 
John, amidst the general gloom, wore an air of serenity, 
and even of cheerfulness. Reckless of the future, he 
indulged for the moment in the gratification of revenge. 
The three prelates were soon beyond his reach on the 
continent t: but he apprehended their relatives, and 
threw them as criminals into prison; and made the 
dergy, both secular and regular, who ^beyed the papal 
mandate, feel that they were dependent on his mercy. 
At first he would listen to no solicitations in their fa- 
vour : " they might," he said» ** quit the kingdom, and 
** seek redress or compensation from the justice or the ^P* • 
^ pity of the pontiff.** But after a few days he began to ^ 

• Sennont were preached on the SandavB in the chnrdiyerd : mar- 
itesee and choirfchings took plate in the fiorch of the ehurch. Duna. 51. 

t Two of them. London ahd Ely, obtained permiftaion to apeak to hitt 
tUMlar a aafe coodnct for fonr daya. Rot CUoa. 108^ Mar. 90. The onlf 
WilMp who dared to remain in England waa the king'a fikvourite, tlie 
hUbtop of Wineheater. The biahop of Norwich had been aent aa lortl 
^ nr to IveUnd. Daiia.0SL 
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r«l«nt He ordered hit effieert to allow them ^ a r«ft- 
** lonable support** out of their inoome* ; and, unwilling 
Apr. that any one should injure them but himself annouiieed 
^^* by proclamation, that whosoever, by word or deed, dared 
to abuse any of the clergy, '* should be hanged fixrth* 
" with on the nearest oakt." 

For some years John affected to despise the eonse- 
quences of the interdict, and the menaces of the pontiff; 
and his cause derived a temporary lustre firom the 
success of his pretensions of superiori^ over the SootUdi 
king, and of his military operations in Ireland and 
Wales. 1. Though William of Scotland had purchased 
from the poverty of Richard a release ^m the gidlinf 
yoke imposed upon him by the treaty of Valognes, stm 
the kings of the two nations stood in their former posi- 
tion relatively to each other, and John was carefhl soon 
after his coronation to summon the ScottiaJi prince to 
do him homage at York. William demurred: John 
was called from York to Normandy, and the question 
of homi^e remained in suspense until his return* Then 
A.D. the two princes met at Lincoln; and William, oa an 
jl^^* eminence near the city, in presence of the EogUsh and 
2?* Scottish barons, and of an immense concourse of people^ 
did homage to John, swore fealty to him on the eross 

* Batlonabile estareriam : that was, two dishes a day for a monk, and as 
woBh as should bs judged neoessarj by four sworn mea of the parbh for « 
•eoular clergyBum. But this iadntgeooe was oonflned to those who luid noC 
Mdd their efops} **iUhe7 had, they migbt find a living where theyooald.'' 
lot Olsus. m, Apr. Sk 111, Apr. U. 

f John's proelamations were short and iatelUffible. Si quam attlnMM 
vossnmat, sid prozimnm qoerenm earn suspend! fiiciemiis. Apr. 11. New 
kym. 101. Rot. CUus. 111. From numereut entries on the Close Rolls 
It appears that the lauds of aUthe clergy» with the exception of a few of the 
myal favourites, and of the Oisteretan order of monks, were taken into the 
king 8 hands. The GistereiMU eseaped at first, because, under pretenct 
of some exclusive pritilege, they did not observe the interdiet, but after> 
Wards they submitted tu it like the rest The king kept most of the lands 
Ibr his uwn profit } but lie gave to bis barons the custody of such churches 
and monasteries as had been founded by tlieir families, or to which they 
held the right of presentation, and generally with this condition, that they 
should answer for the profits* if ctuled upon. In like manner several alA^ 
bote, priors, and clergymen obtained, probably by jpurehase, the custody 
of their own prraerty on the same condition, with many, howevei; hff 
appears to have oeen very severe, selling all the eattla off their laad«t 
luider the pretext of debts to the erown. either real or flotitiofas. 9M 
th«CkistRoUs»107.Uflw Paris, 190. West 96& Duns. SL 
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»f archbi^M^ Hubert, and tooderad to bim a sbarteTf 
Vy whidi he engaged not to marry his son Alexander* 
the liege man of John^ without the assent of his lordi 
and bound himself and his son to keep faith and fealty 
to tbo son and heir of John, as to their lieffe lord, against 
all manner of men *. He then rose, and, as heir to hit 
«*aiidfa,ther David, demanded the three counties n# 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland^ 
eounties which that prince had seized during the wart 
between Stephen and Matilda. But this was more than 
John was disposed to concede ; and he eluded the claim 
by promising to take it into consideration, and to return ^^* 
an answer at his leisure. The two princes separated, y^'' 
friends in appearance, but enemies at heart, and nine ^qI 
years of doublM tranquillity followed, during which 
the king of Scots was twice at least summoned, and 
twice consented to meet his liege lord at Yorkt. But 
the jealousy of the English monarch was not to be lulled ^ 
understaniBng that William had privately promised one 
of his daughters in marriage to the earl of Boulogne^ 
he called on the Scottish prince to come and answer for 
his presumption, and, having received the usual excuse 
of ill healthy advanced in hostile array as far as Norham. 
William deemed it prudent to appease the lion, whose 
anger he had provoked. He delivered both his daugh- ^j^^ 
ters into the hands of John to be kept in England, and ^^* 
to be disposed of in marriage at the pleasure of the ^ 



* Il«Ri JvliftVBilioiiwiaai fiMH»et taper enieem Hiibsrti ftrehiefrfteopi 
idelittfteiB de pace tibf «t regno, sertanda, aolemniter juraTit, el eideis 
i«»gi Johami taQqiMOn domiuo soo par cartaAi suam coneiBMiit, quod 
Alezandram filium saam sicmt hominem It^gianr ipaivu regii Jobaimia 
per assensum tuum maritaret. psomittendo flrmiter in eadem carta, quod 
idem WiUielmus rex Sootorum, et Alexander Slius suns Alio et hsredi 
regis Johannia tnnqoara legio ilomiuo auu cuntra omnes homine* fidem et 
SdHlilatem tenereot. Brompt iSSa H<^eden (461) adds the usual 
elausf , salto jure soo. whether by it be Boeant his rights as specified in the 
diarter of Kichand i«ee vol K. 449)'. or his claim to Isudiv ia ]£agland. 
That this homage was ebosidered by Jolin and his mm at liege homage ttvt 
the Scottish crown appears from the letter of Henry III. to t^«r poBfU.T« 
Sya.i334--& 

f 8MBot.Pat.Jobaa.5&<9.7& Roi CWut. 43. SS. 9e, 
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king: to pureliase the good will of bis 1ord» and lus 
consent to certain covenants, he boand himself to jMiy 
fifteen tboosand marks in ftve years bf equal instal- 
ments ; and as security for the &ithfUl perfoirmance of 
these engagements, left in the hands of John several 
hostages selected ^u) the first fetmilies of Scotland*'* 
Three years, however, did not elapse before the su8{d* 
eion of the English monarch was revived, and William 
A.D. found himself compelled to bring his son and heir» 
ISlfi» Alexander, to the court of his lord; where the fiU;her 
Surrendered to John the right of marrying the young 
prince to whomsoever he pleased, but without disparage- 
ment, and within thie coutae of six years; and both 
father and Son entered into a solemn engagement to 
hold to Henry, the son and heir of John, against all 
men living, if that prince should chance to survive his 
fhther. By these concessions a full reconciliation was 
effected, and the young Alexander received at Clerken- 
''f^* well the honour of knighthood from the hands of his 
liege lordt. Assuredly the superiority so proudly 
assumed on all these occasions by the English, and so 
tamely admitted by the Scottish monarch, must have 
been founded on a broader basis than that assigned by 
certain writers, the possession of a few scattered manors 
in the northern counties of England t- 

2. From Scotland the king directed his attention to the 
concerns of the sister island. Ffbm despatches to the 
justiciary Meyler Fits-Henry, it appears that Cathal or 
Charles O'Connor, king of Connaught, by Dermot his 

* The mmifly was paid pro 1iab«iKUi benerolentia ejotdem dominl 
WMfA Rym. C 155. H. 964. 886. Rot Pat 91. Ann. Marg . 14 HemmC 
fl6<l Par. 191. William's daughter* were named Marjory and IsabeL 
Of them, their annnity of £40 from the k1ni{. their clothes, and otfter 
necessaries provided at his ezpenve. we have freqoent mention hi the 
aose Rolls. 139. 144. 145. 157; and in the Mise Roll of the 14tL of John. 
S9S— S69. We find them generally in the company of the queen and th« 
maid of Bretagne. In the next reign they were married, one to de Burgh 
the m><tieiary, the other to the earl Marshal. 

f N«V Rym. i. 104. Mise Roll. 93S. 

i See vindication of the ancient independence of Scotknd. \933t is 
whieh this is asslgiied as the real cavse. 
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mfiosr* ted oAnrtd to hold bis kingdom of Jbta V ^^ 
•imual p^rmeEt of ono bundfod msrlM i)r om-tbird pwt 
of bis barony, und of tbwe hundred inarbs lor Ibo rs- 
nftining two parts*. With the issue of the negooiation we 
are not acquainted: but that 'which prineipaUy required 
the interference of the king, was the lawless conduct of 
the Snglisk chieftains, who disobeyed his orders, and ^.b* 
levied war on each ether. With a powerftd army hel216l» 
landed in Ireland, and proceeded to DubHn, where J«>*>* 
twenty of the native princes hastened to do him homage. ^ 
From Dublin be maiched into Heath : the castles of 
the refractory barons were reduced ; and the Lacies witii 
their associates precipitately quitted the idand. John 
divided the English province into counties, estaUished 
the observance of the English laws among the settlers* 
ordered the same monies to pass equally in both 
countries, intrusted the government to his fkvounte,^^* 
the bishop of Norwich, and after an absence of twelve ^* 
weeks returned with expedition to England t. The /^»- 
next year led him at the head of an army into Wales, ^jf* 
At the foot of Snowdon he dictated to Llewellyn the 147* 
terms of submission, and eigbt-and-twenty hostages, 
young men of noble ftunili^ were accepted as su£Scirat >^^ 
security for the future tranquillity of the marches. A 
year, however, did not pass before the Welsh renewed 
their inroads with their accustomed barbarities. Jdm 
in his resentment ordered the hostages to be hanged^ 
and summoned a numerous army to meet him at' 
Chester $. He was already on his way to join it wb«i he 
received intimation of a conspiracy among his barons to j^ 
make themselves masters of his penon. He hastened i^* 
to Nottingham, despatched messmigers to di^and the 
army, and compelled the barons, the objects of his sus- 
picion, to surr^ider the custody of their castles to his- 

• Apttd Braay. U. Amu 165. 

Aou. 1210. 
4 Pi»m. 1S3. 194. Am.Mmv. V^ 
VOL. HI. 3 
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•AoMPB, Mftiy •f whom were Ibveigiiert, f» t# iiilit«t foF 
him tbMT «on8 and dnitghtera, their brot&ert Mid sister^ 
M UoiUges for their fidelity*. 

Yet, while the king thus tiiuinphed orer his enettiieSr 
K>th foreigmjr* and natites, he still Vwfced with soKc^ 
fnde to the termination of his q««rreV witb Innoevlit, vA 
laboured to ward off the blow whidi he well knew wat 
meditated a^^amst him. With this Tiew he often eotuh 
mtnoed a negoeiation wife Langton, or the papal 
•nvoys ; and as often, with his usual versatiHty, refused 
to perfovm what he had promised. On other points all 
partiea seened to »g»ee : the great subject of dilferenoe 
Wa« the restitution to be made of the monies which had 
Been forcibly taken firom the clergy. The pontiff pro- 
ceeded wHh deliberation, tfnd allowed his disobedient 
•on time to repent. When the interdict had lasted 
a year, hQ ftilminated against him a bull of exoommuni- 
eation : but the king maintained so rigorous a watch aft 
the portSy that the sentence could not be officially pub- 
lished in England ; and his theologians maintained that^ 
till it were published, it could have no effect. But thia 
partial advantage did not allay his apprehensions. Ex- 
eommunieatioo, he well knew, was only a prelude to the 
acntenoe of deposition : there could not be a doubt tha* 
Vhflip, his ancient foe, would seize the opportunity U> 
invade Ihs deminioBS ; and the increasing disaffection 
ef his barons added to his perplexity and danger.. To 
^leck ther^bre the hostility of the king of France, he 
vatained i» his lerrice several of the petty princes,, 
whose terrkories lay on the north or south of the limit* 
«f that kingdon»; and, to fortify himself against the 
p^;>e, be ia said to hftve solicited the aid 9i Mohammed 

•Ilodliib«»tnix»]Mraloeata. Patent Rolls, 94. b. Punt. fiS7. 13ite 
Wliftir njs tfaKt fifanoQ de Montfort was to be king— more probacy, leador 
«r the barons, aee Boi. Pat. 94, for the disbanding of the an»ar- Davi^ 
aari or BantiogdoD, and^ bvother of the S6ottteh> iBingtwas oempeUed not 
•nly to deUyer his son and some others as hostages, bat also to surrrader 
his castle at Totheringay. Bot. Pat. ibid, and 132, 142. — In the Mis* 
BoU of the year is a payment of six shilUMfs lo a nMMDcar who bfiHisM t» 
«M Una the iMnda or Bi» WelihiiMm p. m. 
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•1 Nanir, who had agiomed tlw ii0aal «m>eUat^ 
ftl Ifonmenim, and bj hk oonqnests in Spain had thnaU 
6oed to extirpate Christianitj from the soath ci Eorc^. 
Thia eeoret negociation was intrusted io the prodenoe of 
two knights, Thomas Hardmgton and Ralf Eiti-NicholaS| 
and ci a deric of the royal chi^ called Robert of Lon* 
dcm. On their arrival at the palace of the Moot, they 
wore soooeesivelT oondiMled throng^ sereral apart* 
tnents lined wim guards, whose arms, maniMrs, and 
apparel, excited the wonder of the strangers. The emir 
himself^ a man of moderate stature and grave a^>ect| 
kept his eyes fixed on a book lying before him. Hat* 
ing made their reverences, they presented John's letter* 
which was received and translated by an interpreter* 
It contained, if we may believe the report which was 
afterwards circulated, an offer of the Snglish crown to 
the emir, and a promise on the part of John to embrace 
the Mohammedan fiuih. In this there is probably 
much exaggeration, though it would be difficult to deter* 
mine the precise limits at which the desperation of a 
prince would stop, who with John's disposition should 
find himself in John's circumstances. The emir 
put to the envoys several pertinent questions respecting 
the population and strength of the kingdom, the age# 
prospects, and character of the king, and dismissed 
them* with general unmeaning expressions of amity. 
But as they retired, he recalled Robert, and adjured 
him, by his respect for the Christian faith, to say what 
kind of man his master was. He honestly replied that 
John was a tyrant, and would soon be deposed by his 
aubjecta. T\m was the only audience which they 
obtained. Robert appears to have been a fovourite with 
the kingi who gave to him, as a reward of his services, the 
custody of several churches^ especially of the abbey oi St. 
Albans, a charge fifom which he contrived to collect for 
his own use above a thousand marks *. 

• This to floe or Ihs Interpotattong hy Fuff, made on tbe anthoritgr of 
Botort himmUt iktan nhm month Parto ImwA Hm Mory. Xhert can- 

S 
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Four years at lcn;;^h elapsed, and (he king's obrti^ 

nacy was still unsubdued. The archbishop and other 

prelates presented to the pope a strong remonstranoe, 

in which they described their own wrongs and those of 

the clergy and religious, John's cruelties and impeni* 

tence, and the necessity of more powerful measures to 

preserve the privileges, and punish the enemy, of the 

^n^ church. Innocent with api^ent unwillingness had 

I21i. recourse to the last effort of his authority. He absolved 

the vassals of John from their oaths of fealty, and 

exhorted all Christian princes and barons to unite in 

« dethroning an impious king, and in substituting another 

more worthy, by the authority of the apostolic see*. 

John, however, might have laughed at the impotent 
resentment of Innocent had no monarch been found 
willing to undertake the execution of the sentence. The 
pope applied to the king of France ; and Philip lent a 
ready ear to proposals so flattering to his ambitiont. A 
numerous army was summoned to meet at the mouth 

not be a doubt that the metteligen were lent, but there Si aradi in 
the original narratire which may be aafely aUribnted to the vanity and 
the exaggeration ot the narrator. I have, however, ventored to remove 
it flrom the plaoe which it occuines in bis hittory. and to insert it here, tat 
two reasona I. Becaaae it occurred during the interdict (Paria, Hist 909. 
Vit Abbat 1044> S. It happened before the great battle of Maradel 
which broke the power of the emir, in ISIS (Paris, Hist. 206. AnaaL 
'Waverl. 176)- It ix inseited at the proper time in his lives of the abbots 
of St. Albans, p. 1044. S^^ fur Robert of London the Rot Pat 8L 84. 

* Paris. 195. The reader has seen that I nnocent grounded his temporal 
pretensions on the ri){ht which he possessed of judging of sin, and of the 
obligation of oaths (See note p. II). This doctrine, hostile as it might be 
to the independence of sovereigns, was often supported bv the sovereigna 
themselvea Thus whea Richard I. was held in captivity by the emperor, 
bis mother Eleanor repratedly solicited the pontiff to procure his hbeni- 
tion by the exercise uf that authority, which he poss«!8sed over all tem- 
poral princes. Rym. i. 73—78. Thus also John himself had, as we havtt 
seen, invoked the aid of the same authority to recover Normandy firom 
the king of France. At fir>t, indeed, the poues contented themselves 
with spiritual censures; but in an age, when all notiot^s of justice w«« 
remodelled after^the fisudal jurisprudence, it was soon admitted that prinoee 
by their di«obedience became traitors to God ; that as trutors they ought 
to Ibrfeit their kingdoCis, the fees which they held of God; and that to 
pronounce such sentence belonged to thw pontiff, the vicegerent o' Christ 
upon earth. B v these means the servant of the servants of God became 
the sovereign of the sovereigns, and assunoed the right of judging ttutg ia 
his oourt, and of transferring their crowns as he thonght jnst* 

4^axi8,196. ^ 
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of tfatf Seine; and the hopes of the invaders weie 
strengthened hy the promise of oo-operation from some 
of the English harons. Neither did John remain an 
idle spectator of the storm which was gathering. His 
first attempt was to amuse or propitiate the pontiff. The 
ahbot of Beaulieu with five companions proceeded tojo^^^^ 
Rome» Three of them — why the other three were il. 
absent we know not— presented themselves to Innocent, a.d. 
and offered on the part of the king to accept the terms ^^^^ 
which he had previously refused. But on examination 
it was found that their powers had been made to all six 
conjointly, and that of course no act by a part of them 
could bind the monarch. The pope, however, was un- 
willing to lose the opportunity of reclaiming his obsti- 
nate son ; and the sub-deacon Pandulf was despatched Mtr* 
with authority to accept the king's submission, provided ^* 
that before the first of June he would swear, and four 
barons with him, to fulfil the terms faithfully, and 
according to certain previous explanations'". In the 
mean while John made the most vigorous preparations 
to repel the invaders. By his orders every ship in his 
dominions capable of carrying six horses was collected 
in the harbour of Portsmouth ; and the sheriffs of each 
county summoned to the coast of Kent, under the y^ 
penalty of culvertage, every man able to bear arms 
within the limits of their jurisdiction t. The fleet sailed April 
across the Channel, captured a squadron at the mouth & 
of the Seine, destroyed the ships in the harbour of 
Fecamp, and burnt the town of Dieppe. But the army 
was too numerous for any useful purpose. All who 

• New Rym. 108. , Rot Claus. 126. The kinK*s mejjsengew always 
look with them letters of credit for certain sums uf money, which the king 
twund himself to repay to the lender, on the pro«luction*of the letter and 
receipt signed by the messent^ers. Rot. Pat. 69. 

■f- Omnes liberos homines et servientes, vel quicunque sint, et de qiiocom- 
ijjne teneant, qo! arma habere debent, vel posaint, et qui homagium nobli 
Tel ligantiam fecerunt. Par. 196. Of these such as had no laud were to 
serve at the king's expense.— CulverUge meaxu in plain English the 
penalbr of being a turn-tail. The culprit was liable by law to the forfei- 
turo or all property, and perpetual servitude, as mentioned before* p. 14» 
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wen not bound bj Mth to profido themt^rot wkh a 
eoat of mail, or breastplate of iron, or a dmibkt pro- 
tected with iron scales, were remanded ; and in a few 
days another reduction was found necessary, from the 
difficulty of supplying provisions for the multitude whieh 
remained*. Still the king kept under his banners sixty 
thousand men, ''sufficient," says the historian, ** to hare 
" defied all the powers of Europe, had they been ani- 
** mated with love for their sovereign.** But the infii- 
tuated prince had laboured, during the whole contest, 
to alienate the affections of his subjects. The instances 
which are recorded of his despotism and lust almo^ 
exceed belief This at least is certain, that he had 
revived in all their severity the odious laws respecting 
the royal forests, imposed the most arbitrary and oppres- 
sive taxest, troubled ,and disgraced by the violence and 
licentiousness of his amours the most noble families, and 
by his suspicions and precautions, by demanding at one 
time the security of hostages, and exacting at others 
the surrender of castles, had converted the most power- 
ful barons into implacable enemies. Am(mg the sixty 
thousand men arrayed for his defence, there was hardly 
a native on whose fidelity he could depend t< 

While the king lay at Dover, revolving the probable 
ifliue of the contest, PlEuidulf, an envoj fir(nn R<HBe, 
arrived on the oppomte coast, and was immecfiatelj in- 
vited to England. Pandulf laid before the wavering 

• CbroQ. Danst 69. 

f Besides his exnctions from the laity h« had at his retam fh)m Ireland 
•xact*'d 40.0CO/. from the Cistereian, and lAO.OOO/. from tlie other monka. 
Pur. \93. There appenrs some exaggeration in these sums. The Aunalea 
Waverlien-cs reduce the 40,000 to 3330. and those of Marfan to 27,000. 
He had, however, the policy or cruelty to roalce all the rehgious housea 
gire him charters in which they declared that the monies extorted by htm 
since his accession werf free gifts, for which they did not expect to be 
repaid. Ann. Waver. 173. 

7 Paris, 196-7. Of ihts large army a ttonsiderable portion consisted ot 
Flandricans and Welshmen. The latter amountc-d to 12,000 men. As tha 
knights, native and foreign, reached Canterbury to join the army, they 
TDceived gratuities from the king on the 8th, Uth, and 13tli of May. &«• 
tlie aocounts in the Mise Roll, S63-6. 
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UKmarcb the conditioiis on whioh Innocent wia ffill wil- 
ling to zeoeive bis repentant ton into &Tor, and to 
cover him with the m^ of the papai protection. Mde 
mnd resentmeDt forbade him to yield, fear and supersti- 
tioQ taught him to wish for a compromiie. He was 
lUlly aware of the danger which threatened him ; he 
knew that in his army the perfidy of soaae was certain* 
the loyalty of all was doubtful. Not long before, when 
be marched to Chester to attack the rebellious Welsh, 
be had defeated the plans of the conspirators by sud- 
denly disbanding his army, and sheltering himself 
within the castle of Nottingham* : at present to adopt 
A similar expedient would be to seal the act of his depo- 
sition. But what on a mind so weak and superstitious 
made the most alarming impression was the prediction 
of Peter the hermit, that before the lisast of the ascen- 
sion should be past (it wanted but ten days to the fatal 
term) John would have ceased to reign. After a long 
atru^^, and with evident reluctance, he subscribed an 
instrument, which he had on a former occasion rejected. 
By this it was stipulated, that Langton should be admit- 
ted to the archbishopric of Canterbury ; that the exiles, 
both clergy and laity, should be restored to their lands 
and offices; that all persons imprisoned on account of 
the late quarrel should be liberated ; that all outlawries 
should be reversed, and a promise given that such judg- 
ments should no longer be pronounced against the 
clergy ; that full restitution should be made for monies 
unlawfully seized, and injuries wantonly inflicted; and 
that on the fulfilment of these conditions the sentences 
of interdict and excommunication should be revoked, 
and the exiled bishops should swear at the king's plea- . 
sure to be true and faithful subjects. Four of the most 
powerful barons guaranteed with their oaths the per- 
formance of these stipulations on the part of Johnt. 

* Paris, IM. Abb. Mary. is. 
tVwriM,197. Bjrm.i. ITS. 
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TUt bipp«B«d on tbt thirttmith of liay. lUm mst 
dtgr WM spent by John, bis council, and tbe papal mi- 
nister, in secret and anxious consultation. C^ the fol- 
lowinf morning, in the church of the templars, the king, 
surrounded by the prelates, barons, and knights, put 
into the hands of Pandulf a charter subscribed by him- 
self one archbishop, one bishop, nine earls, and three 
barons. This instrument testified, that the king, as an 
atonement for his offences against God and the church, 
had determined to humble himself, in imitation of him 
who for our sake had humbled himself even unto death ; 
that he had, therefore, not through fear or force, but of 
his own free will, and with the unanimous consent of his 
barons, granted to God, to the holy apostles Peter and 
Paul, to pope Innocent, and Innocent's rightlul suc- 
cessors, the kingdom of England and the kingdom 
<^ Ireland, to be held of tiie bishop of Rome in fee, 
by the annual rent of one thousand marks, with the 
reservation to himself and his heirs of the administra- 
tion of justice, and all the rights of the crown*. He 
then took in the usual manner an oath of fealty to 
the pope; the very same oath which vassals took to 
their lords. He swore that he would h^ fidthful to God, 
to the blessed Peter, to the Roman church, to pope Inno- 
cent, and to Innocent^s rightful successors; that he 
would not, by word, or deed, or assent, abet their 
enemies to the loss of hfe, or limb, or liberty ; that he 

• Parts, 199. Abm). Burt 970. Regitt Aatcnt Inn. I II. foL 154. It 
vat fspreMly provided, thnt besidii th« 1000 marks, the annual pnyment 
of the Peter-pence •N>uld be continued. It amounted to 199/. Br, iiaid 
from the difffrent dioceses in the IbllowiiiK |>ro|M>rtions, as 1 tran«cnbed 
them ex Kegist Ao^nt. Inn. III. in the Vatican library. 

Canterbory 

Rochester 

Itondoa 

Norwich 

Ely 

In a lett«r to Kis iMata in Kuf land Innoaent ctMBulains tlut ths real 
MBount eoUaeted by tne bishops was aboat 1000 marks more. Probably 
llMy ratainad for tbemtalTes the esLoesa above the sum originally tran» 
•MttAtoRoaaiatlMSajuMitintes. RynuLlW. 
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would keep tbeir counsel, and never reveal it to their 
injury ; and that he would aid them to the hest of his 
power to preserve and defend against all men the patri- 
mony of St. Peter, and especially the two kingdoms of 
England and Ireland *. John was now reconciled to ihe 
pope ; but there still remained a source of disquietude, 
the predicUon of the hermit. In a few days the feast of 
the Ascen^on came : it passed as usual, and on the next 
morning Peter and his son were hanged as &lse*prophets. 
Yet they had foretold the truth : John no longer reigned 
as a sovereign : he was a vassal. 

*8eeiiot6(A),atttieeiid. lInDote(6)tlwiNrooe6dingsinUiiitr»ntMtloa 
•re detailed, day by day. In exposing there the errors of Matt. Paris, Dr. 
lingajrd omits a critiotom which stood here in earlier editions. lamunwUUnf 
to omit it. — Am. Eo.] Here I may observe, 1°. that if we believe Matt. Paris, 
this very extaordinary transaction arose oat of a Judicial sentence pronounced 
at Rome— Jnzta quod Bomas ftierat sententlanmi, p. 198. Bat this is one 
of the iiables which abound in the paves of that writer. No mention of 
such seotenee, no allusion to it, is to be found in any other historian, nor 
in the instructions given to Pand|ilf, nor in the correspondence between 
that minister and the pope, collected in the register of Innocent in the 
Vatican library. The expression can with truth refer to nothing but to 
the instrument which John had signed on the 13th. S**. Paris also repre- 
sents Pandulf as receiving in the name of tlte pontiiT the homage of John, 
and trampling in his pride on the money which the king oflTered as part 
of the tribute. All this appears to be fiction. That the homage isso^ 
cannot be doubtifd. In the register of Innocent the words of John are, not 
ibMt he does, but wUlgio homage, if he should chance to be in the poi)e*s 
presence : fidelitatem secundum subscriptam Ibrmam faeimus et juramus, 
et homagium ligenm in praesentia, D. Papse, si coram eo esse poterimus, 
fneiemuB. The same reading occurs in the copy printed in the new edititm 
of Rymer,i. liL That it u the true readiug no one can doubt, who 
recollects that it is that which was sent by Pandulf to Rome ; yet in Paris 
idelitatem is omitteil, and the passage proet^s thus— fiscimus et Juravi. 
mus homagium ligeura in prassMitia Pandulphi ; si coram Domino Papa 
esse poterimus, eidem faciemus. 3^. In the new Bynier we have a paper 
which seems to have been a news letter, but by whom it was written, or 
« bat credit it may dwerve, we know nut. This paper appears to favour 
the opinion that John did Iiomage — fidelitatem fecit et homagium per 
turamenium tactis saurrosanctis evangeliis.et per cartam suam quam Jam 
Konia tranomisit per nuncios suos, p. 112. But if we reflect that homage 
was never dune by oath, we shall see that fidelitatem fecit mnst be con- 
strued with per juramentum, and horaacium with per cartam. In no 
other way can the asseriion be true. Both these instruneuta are published 
with erroneous titles in tlie new Rymer. The oath cf fealty is entitled 
forma homagii, and the news letter certificatio absiilulionis, though that 
absiilution did not take place till some months after life letter was written. 



With respect to the story of Pandulf trampling in his pride on the money, 
1 may observe that, though in the printed copies of Paris it app«*ars aa 
part of the text, it is not to be found in Wendover, and occnrs in the MS. 



only as a marginal 'Hite added by tome unknown person, and is there- 
tee of no authority. 
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This transaction has heaped eternal infamy on the 
memory of John. Every epithet of reproach has heen 
expended hy writers and readers against the pusillani* 
mity of a prince, who could lay the crown of England at 
the foot of a foreign priest, and receive it from him again 
as his vassal and trihutary. It was certainly a disgrace* 
ful act: hut there are some considerations, which, if 
they do i)ot remove, will at least extenuate his offence. 
Though the principles of morality are unchangeable, 
our ideas of honour and infamy perpetually vary with 
the ever- varying state of society. To judge impartially of 
our ancestors, we are not to measure their actions by 
the standard of our present manners and notions: we 
should transport ourselves back to the age in which thej 
lived, and take into the account their political institu* 
tions, their principles of legislation and government. 
I"". Now in the thirteenth cent>iry there was nothing so 
very degrading in the state of vassalage. It was the 
condition of most of the princes of Christendom. Even 
the king of Scotland was the vassal of the king of Eng- 
land, and the king of England the vassal of the king of 
France; the one for the lands, whatever they were» 
which he held of the English crown, the other for hit 
transmarine territories ; and both were frequently seen 
in public on their knees, swearing fealty, and doing 
homage to their feudal superiors. John himself had 
been present when William the Lion subjected the Scot- 
tish crown to the English ; and it was but nine years 
since Peter, the king of Arragon, had voluntarily be- 
come the vassal of Innocent and bound himself and his 
succesLors to the yearly payment of two hundred and 
fifvy ounces of gold to the holy see *. Nor were similar 
precedeiits wanting in his own family. He knew that 
Lis father Ilcni^;, powerful as he was, had become the 
fc'udutoi^ of v.oye Alexander III. ; and that his brother, 
tlie Uoa heurlcd Richaid, had resigned his crown to the 

• Z uiln. luiltrul. rcr. Awag. 1. i. Trivet, H7. 
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emperor of Gennanjr, and contented to hold it of him bf 
the payment of a yearly rent John in his dietrem Ibl* 
lowed these examples ; and the result seems to have re- 
oommeuded his conduct to the imitation of the Scottish 
patriots, who, to defeat the claim of his gmndson Ed- 
ward I., acknowledged the pope for their superior lord* 
and maintained that Scotland had always heen a fief of 
the church of Rome *. 2". Neither is the blame of this 
transaction to be confined to the king. It must be shared 
with him by the great council of the barons, his oonsti* 
tutional advisers, the very men who two years later ex- 
torted from him the grant of their Ubertiee on the plain 
of Ronnymede. Thi^ eenion waa made by their adnot 
and with their coaseni : whence it may be fiurly pm« 
aomed that there waa something 'm the e^psting oir- 
cumstancee which formed in their ojMnion a justifiofr- 
tion both of the king and themselves. To the king it 
ollered this benefit : that the very power wlu<^ had so 
nearly driven him irom the throne was now bound, both 
by duty and interest, to preserve him and his posterity 
on it, against all hb foes, both fordgn and d<Mnestie. 
To ihe barons it offered a protector, to whom, as superior 
lord« they might appeal firom the despotic government 
of his vassal. From that m(»nent they began to 
dentjud the grant of their liberties. On his refusal, 
they appealed by their agente to the gratitode of the 
pontiffi reminding him that **tt waa not to tiie good 
'^ will of the k^, bnt^ to them, and the oompulkon 
** which they had employed, that he was indebted for 
** his superiority over the EngUsh crown f." Innocent, 



• See chap. HL of this Tolnme. 

i Qtiotl vos anunum feditum domino Pap» et eec1esi« Romana eoneet- 
•iiiti«, «t alios honcres quos eodesin RomanaB exhibuistis, non sponto. n«o 
•X devutione. imo eX Uniore, et per tot cotictut, fecitus. Tliis passaga ap- 
pears to ma decisiv<^ of the part ukan bv the barona It is ountaiu^ in a 
priratM Iftter to John from his egetlt at Room (Rya. L l8ft),.who reports 
the assrrtious of the barons to the pontiff. 
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hoiPVTtr, Mipfortod the eftuie of hit rastal ; and the 
btront trmntferred their allegianoe to Louis, the ton of 
Philip. The men, who oould thus place on the throne 
the heir of the French monarchy, were certainly capaUe 
of subjecting it to the feudal control of the head of their 
church. 

The transactions at DoTer were soon knovm on the op- 
posite side of the channel, and messengers from John and 
Ruadulf were sent to announce the particulars to the king 
of France, who lay with a powerful army at Boulogne* 
At the news his hopes of acquiring the Endish crown, the 
drtam of his ambition, melted away ; and his discontent 
exhausted itself in invectiyes against the selfish, peril* 
d&ms policy of the pontiC To his eouncil he proposed 
to continue the enterprise ; but was interrupted by Fer* 
rand, earl of Flanders, a secret ally of the English mo* 
narch, who observed that he should not deem it a duty 
to follow his lord in ka unjust expedition. These words 
excited a violent dispute: charges and recriminations 
were thrown from one to the other ; and Philip dosed 
the debate with a solemn declaration, that either Flan* 
ilers should be annexed to the crown of France, or France 
should become a province of Flanders. Aware of his 
danger, the count immediately fled : Philip hastily ioL* 
low^ his footsteps ; Cassel, Ipres, and Bniges were re* 
4uced ; and the French army encamped under the walls 
of the strong city of Ghent 

It was fortuniOe for Ferrand that the English navy lay 
at this moment in the harbour of Portsmouth, and was 
ready to put to sea. Seven hundred knights with a nu- 
merous body of infantry embarked on board of five hun- 
dred ships, and steered for the harbour of Swyne. The 
French fleet, which, according to the testimony of 
Higord, the chaplain of PhiUp, amounted to more than 
thrice that number, had already arrived : but a part only 
oould be admitted within the port of Damme ; and the 
remainder had .been left without any protection by the 
troops, who were employed in plundering the neighbour- 
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. ing Tillages. This unexpected meeting was must f<»r« 
innate for the English. The French mariners oppsMad 
but a feeble resistance ; three hundred sail, laden with 
military stores and provisions, were captured ; more than 
one hundred were burnt ; and the others maintained a 
doubtful combat within the port against their assailants 
and the inhabitants. The whole fleet might have been 
destroyed, had not the temerity of the Bnglish com- 
mander, William the Longsword, earl of Salisbury, and the 
king's illegitimate brother, induced him to divide hit 
forces ; and by sending a part in pursuit of the plun- 
derers, to prolong the contest till the French army ar- 
rived Arom Ghent. The English were now driven to 
their ships with the loss of two thousand men ; an ad- 
vantage which, however, did not indemnify Philip for 
the former disaster. He had lost the means of support- 
ing his army in Flanders, or of conveying it to England. 
He burnt I>Eimme and the remains of his fleet ; and after 
a short and inglorious campaign returned in sullen dis- j^^ 
content to his own frontiers. Ferrand recovered his 
lerritOTy as fbr as St. Omer ♦. 

The consequences of the transaction at Dovir now 
began to nnfcdd themselvee. Elated by the sncoeflt of 
his fleet, John detenmined to carry the war into Franoe, 
and summoned his retainers to meet him at Porta- 
mouth. But the principal barons refused to acocnnpanj 
him. He was stOl under exoommumcation. He had not 
fulfilled the conditions of his treaty with the pope, which 
they had sworn that he should fulfill. John was com- 
pelled to submit. He invited the exiles to return, prom- 
ised them his fiivor and protection, and sent to them a 
sum of money for their present necessities. Langton, 
the bishops of London, Ely, Hereford, Linooln, andJnljr 
Bath, the prior and moiiks of Ghristchuroh, and their ^^* 
companions, gladly accepted the invitation. They met 

* Furls, 199, aOO. Chroo. Dunit. 61. Rigord, M. 
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the king at Winchester : John and the oaardinal emlnraoed ; 

July and the sentence of excommunication was publicly re- 
8U. voked at the entrance of the cathedraL But the arch- 
bishop had previously required him to repeat his oath of 
fealty to the pontiff, and to swear that he would abolish 
all illegal customs, restore to every man his rights, and 
revive ihe laws of the good king Edward ; words of vague 
and uncertain import to the multitude, but sufficiently 
imderstood by the &w who had been initiated in the 
secret *, 
The king now hastened again to Portsmouth, ordered 

Aug. the troops to embark, and with a favourable wind set sail 
"^ for the Frendi coast He reached the island of Jersey 
with a few ships ; but found that none of the barons had 
followed him. They, under the plea that the tune of 
their service was expired, had repaired to a council at 
St. Alban*s, in which Fitz-Peter,the justiciary, presided. 
Their resolves were issued in the form of royal procla- 
mations, which ordered the laws granted by Henry L to 
be universally observed ; and denounced capital punish- 
ment against the sheriffs, foresters, or officers of the king; 
who sltould exceed the strict line of their duty. If it be 
asked why the laws of Henry I. were substituted for 
those of Edward, the answer is easy. The latter could 
be collected only ftom the doubtful testimony of tradi- 
tion : but it was assumed that they had been embodied 
in the charter which Henry had granted at his acces- 
aiont. 

In the mean time John had landed, breathing revenge 
against the traitors, who had abandoned their sovereign 
He determined to punish their disobedience by mHitary 
execution ; and had advanced as &r as Northampton., 
when he was overtaken by the primate, who reminded 

• Wendover, itt. 259, Pwrto, 301. Bymer, L 171, 172. Annal. Warer. 
178. He had already restored the landed property of the exiles, and had 
written to them to return, but in such a manner as to ezdte doubu of hit 
sincerity. See Patent Bolls, 08, 99, 100, &c. 

t Paris, 201. 
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him that it was the right of the aceofed po he tried and 
judged hj their peers. ** Rule jou the church," replied 
the king, ** and leave me to govern the state.** He con- 
tinued his march to Nottingham, and at Nottingham he 
was again assailed bj Langton. That prelate repeated 
his former observation ; asserted that the barons were 
ready to answer in the king's court ; and concluded by 
declaring, that if John persisted to reftue them the 
justice of atrial, he should deem it his duty to excom* 
municate every person, with the exception of the king 
himself, who should engage in so impious a warfare. 
John yielded with reluctance, and for the sake of form 
summon^ the accused to appear on a certain day before 
him cat his justices *. 

Three weeks had scarcely elapsed since the meeting Aug* 
at St. Alban's, when a second meeting was convened at 2^* 
St Paul's in London. Its ostensible object was to ascer- 
tain the damages sustained by the outlaws during the 
late quarrel. But Langton called the barons aside, read 
to them the charter of Henry, and eommented on its 
provisions. They answered by loud acclamations ; and 
the archbishop, taking advantage of their enthusiasm, 
administered to them an oath, by which they bound 
themselves to each other to conquer or die in the defence 
of their liberties t. 

We shall now witness an important change in the 
politics of the pontiff. Hitherto he had supported the 
cause of the primate and barons: henceforth he will 
espouse the mtereets of the king. The cardinal Nicholas, fhrnt 
bishop of Tusculum, arrived with the tide of legate |, and 29. 
with instructions to settle the amount of the restitution 
to be made to the outlaws, and, when that was done, to 
take off the interdiot. John immediately soi^t to 



* Wendorer, iii. 261. Faarto, 901. 

t Wendorer, liL 263— 6. Paris, 202. AmitL Wsrer. 178. 
X Pandplf wai not, u he if often called, legate, Imt merely eoToy, wtth 
the title of Sabdiaconus Domini Papae. 
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aeooie the good^wiU of ihk envoy. Not onlj did be re- 
peat before him the oath of fealty which he had already 
taken in pres^ioe of Pandalf, but he did homage to him 
as the papal representative, and made to him the first 
payment of one thousand marks, as the rent of the cur- 
rent year *. 

Three successive assemblies, however, were held with- 
out any result. The losses of the sufferers, whose pro- 
perty had been pUlaged, woods feUed, and houses burnt, 
were so enormous, that the king would not. perhaps 
I^ could not, repair them. At length the demands of the 
^* inferior claimants were postponed ; the payment of 
fifteen thousand marks relaxed the importuni^ of the 
prelates ; and it was resolved by common consent, that 
the decision of the controversy should be referred to the 
equity of the pontiff. After hearing the arguments on 
both sides. Innocent gave an initiatory award, by which 
it was ordered that the king should pay to the bishops 
forty thousand marks^ including the sums already re- 
ceived ; that he should give security for the discharge of 
any other damages to be hereafter awarded by the pon- 
tiff; and that ^ interdict should be immediately re- 
called. 

John, in the mean time, confident in the support of 

the pope, and unopposed by the contumacy of his barons» 

had sailed to the coast of Poitou, had been joined by the 

4. s. lords in the neighbourhood, and had penetrated to the 

1214. city of Angers. There he was found by the messengers 

June ffom Rome ; who^having received his oath that he would 

June ^^^^^^6 the papal award, hastened to England, and re- 

29. voked the interdict, after it had lasted more than six 

years. John immediately ntarched towards Bretagne ; 

but his progress was arrested by the arrival of Louis, the 

son of Philip ; and from that moment both armies, as 

• See New Rymer. L lis. Th6 01d,Ll7& Here again we have the Mm* 
mistake in the title of ' fonna homarii* for forma juramenti fidelitatis. 
As foon ai Innocent received the inteflii^nice. he wrote to giiniiiy his ae- 
«eptaace of the gift (Nor. 4). See New Bymer, L U7, mmI note (B), in 
^I^eodix. 
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k w«» bjr i»itoaI 0(mirat» tiiff»ed the w«( to liiigtr, and 
waited the iwue of the campaign in the north. There 
the allies of John, Otho, the emperor of Germany *, 
Ferrand, earl of Flanders, and William, earl of Boulogne, 
had joined the English forces under the earl of Salis- 
hury, and hastened at the head of more than one hun- 
dred thousand men to invade the French territory. To 
this torrent Philip could not oppose half the number of^ 
combatants ; but the deficiency was supplied by the spirit 
and gallantly of his followers, the flower of the chivalry 
of France. The armies met at Bouvines, an obscure 
village on the river Marque, between Lisle andTournay. 
Of the action which followed, so fatal to the prospects of JaU 
John, so flattering to the vanity of Philip, I shall not ^'^ 
pretend to give the details : a few anecdotes of the prin- 
cipal leaders may prove interesting to the reader. 1. 
Philip was at one time in the most imminent danger. 
Trustmg to the temper of his armour, he had fearlessly 
rushed into the midst of the combatants. A German on 
foot, who espied an opening between his visor and cuirass, 
made a desparate push at his throct with a barbed lance. 
He missed his aim : but the hook caught the strap of 
the helmet, and the king was dragged from his horse. 
Though the soldier kept his hold, Philip rose on his feet. 
Otho hastened to overpower his enemy; while the 
French knights rushed forward to rescue their sove- 
reign. After a desparate conflict he was disengaged, 
remounted his horse, and continued the battle. 2. The 
emperor could boast of having escaped from equal danger. 



• Otho was son to Heairy the Lion, dnke of ^'axdny, and nephew to John. 
After the death of Henry VI., emperor of <;erman\, he opposed the claim 
of Philip, duke of Suabia, the brutuer of the d ceased prince. After an 
unsuccessful war. he was freed from his conipetitur by the hnnd of tin as- 
■asKin, iind obtained the imperial crown. By advancing pretensions which 
be had formerly abandoned, he incurred the resentment of Innocent, hU 
ftn-mer protector. He was excommunicated. Innocent and the king of 
France formed a leagne in favour of Frederic, son to Henry VI., who was 
crowned by the pontifll Otho, unable to oppose his rival, retired to his 
fstrimoaiail estates at Bruniwick, and ehserftiUy entezsd into the l««ftts 
againsk his enemy, the French king. 

TOL. ra. 4 
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He wielded witk both battdt a one-edged vmxd of enor- 
mous weight, and at each itroke stunned or unhorsed 
an opponent During the battle he had three chargers 
killed under him. On one of these occasions, Du Bur^ 
an athletic knight, seizing him round the waist, endea* 
vouredto carry him off: nor was it without difficulty 
that he was liberated by the efforts of his guards. On 
. another he received on his breast a stroke from a battle- 
axe, which was repelled by the strength of his cuirass. 
A second stroke wounded his horse on the head; and 
the animal, impatient of pain, wheeled round, and carried 
him out of the combat. 3. The earl of Salisbury chanced 
to meet the bishop of Beauvais. The captivity of that 
prelate had not extinguished his passion for fighting: 
but his only weapon was a club* that he might not, as he 
pretended, shed blood in violation pf the canons. With 
a single stroke he bt^ught the earl to the ground, and 
made him hii prisoner. 4. The earl oi Boulogne, out of 
lespect for the Sunday, had proposed to defer the exk- 
gagement to the morrow, and had been called a coward 
and traitor for his advice. When his companions fled, he 
refused to accompany them ; fought till his horse was 
killed ; and at last, unable to rise, surrendered to De 
Ouerin, bishop elect of Senlis. who had refused to carry 
arms, but at the request of Philip had undertaken to 
marshal his forces, and to regulate, their movements. 
S. But the man, whose captivity afforded the king the 
greatest pleasure, was the earl of Flanders, his invete- 
rate enemy. He was wounded and taken. Philip con- 
ducted him to Pslris, ex4)08ed him to the derision of the 
citizens, and confined him in a dungeon during the rest 
of his reign *. 
The defeat at Bouviues broke all the measures of 
Sept. John, who solicited and obtained from Philip a truce for 
Oct. five years, and returned from an inglorious campaign in 

xO. 

•8e«Pari^211. Gajjuin, 1. vL Rigord.6l.6a GuE Brit Phflip. I. 
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France to a stni more inglodout contett inEni^aad* 
On the 20th of November the barons aaeembled at the ^^' 
abbey of St. Edmund's, under the pretenee of eels- ^' 
brating the festival of the iiatron saint : their real object 
-was to mature their plan of future operations, without 
awakening the suspicion of their sovereign. Many secret 
meetings were held: the different liberties for which 
they were to contend were accurately defined ; and it 
was determined to demand them in a body when the 
king should hold his court at the festival of Christmas. 
Before they separated, they advanced singly to the high 
altar, and took a solemn oath to withdraw their alto- 
giance, if John should reject their claims; and to levy 
war upon him, till he should grant them. At Christmai 
he was al Worcester ; but whether he had received in* 
telligence of their design, or was alarmed at the soli- 
tude of his court, he departed suddenly, proceeded to 
London, and shut himself up in the Temple. The con- a.iiw 
federates followed in great numbers, and on the feast of 1^1 ^i 
the Epiphany presented their demands. The king at ^^ 
first assumed an air of superiority, and insisted not only 
that they should recede ^m such claims, but should 
assure him under their hands and seals that they would 
never make them again. The bishop of Winchester, the 
earl of Chester, and the lord William Bi^ewer, consented : 
the others obstinately refused. He had then recourse 
to delay ; and offered, on the security of the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the bishop of Ely. and the earl of Pem- 
broke, to give them a satisfactory answer at the following 
Easter. This proposal, after much hesitation, was ac- 
cepted *. 

The interval was spent by the king in endeavours to Jaiu 
fortify himself against this formidable combination. He 1*. 
garrisoned his castles, sent to Flanders and Poitou for 
the foreign knights, who had entered his service ; and 

•Compare Paris. 919. 213b with the letter in Rvmer, L 184. 185. By ' 
iome mistake it it placed among the reoorda of tkie year 1214. but evi- 
dentty reUtea to tramactiona of 19>d. 
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wanght at home to secure the good wiQ of the de^y. 
Of the manner in which, according to the papal award, 
he had indemnified the aufferers under the interdict, that 
body could not reasonably complain : but his continued 
interference in the election of prelates was still consi- 
dered by them as an intolerable violation of their rights. 
In the more early part of his reign it was seldom that 
he would consent to the appointment of a new bishop or 
abbot ; and, when permission was at last extorted, he 
generally summoned the electors to appear before him 
o^ his commissioners, not that they might exercise their 
own judgment in the selection, but that they might do 
the royal bidding, and give their votes in favour of the 
1213. ^y^ nominee *. During the six years of the interdict 
July 'many bishoprics and abbeys had become vacant: and 
13. after his reconciliation with the pontiff he ordered 
the ehapters to proceed to new elections, but in his pre- 
senoe, wherever he might be, either in England or on the 
12 U. ^'^^^^^'^^ ^* "^^ archbishop remonstrated ; a negotiatioQ 
Jan. ^llovod ; and the result was. an agreement that the 
12. electors should be left to their own choice, and that^ 
when the king was absent, the royal assent should be 
given by commission $. Though after this a few in- 
stances of free election occur $, in general the monarch 
signified his pleasure udder the modest form of a re* 
quest, but a request intended to operate as a command |, 
and despised the murmurs of the aggrieved, as long as 
ho was free from alarm from any other quarter. Now, 
A. D. however, when he saw the lay baronage combined against 
1215. him, h^ deemed it prudent to secure the support of the 
Jan. clergy ; and with that view granted to them sponta- 

• Ad audiendam Yolnntatem nostram de pastore vobi« eli}?ebdo. Rot 
Pat. 43. Scituri quod hoc de illo et de nuUo al>o volumus. lb 61. 

f No« ■eqiiaaiar in traaxmarkias partei^ li forte in Anglia nos noa in- 
▼•nerint. Kot Claua. 150. el paMim. 

± Ibid. 160. §RotPatl«7. 

I Rot Claot. 181. The real meaning of his request is betrayed to na 
' Vy his histnietioni at the ikme time to hit commiMioner*. who were to be 
pretent at the election, and not to allow any one but the king's nominee to 
beelosen. Ci^uslibet alterios perioni ezclusi. Rot Pat 138!. 
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Heously a charter of free election, which |m>Tided that 
the custody of all cathedral, collegiate, and conventual 
churches, when they hecame vacant, should, as waa 
usual, be Vested in the crown ; that whenever the royal 
license to elect a new prelate was asked, it should be 
immediately granted, and that if it were refused, it 
should still be lawful to proceed to the election ; that no 
influence should be used to prevent the electors from 
choosing whom they pleased ; and that when the prdate 
elect was presented to the king, he should not refuse 
his approbation, unless lawful reasons could be assigned 
for the refusal. Having thus, as he hoped, mollified PeV. 
the clergy, he ordered the sheriffs to assemble the free* i» 
men of the different counties, and tender to them the 
oath of allegiance; and, to obtain fbr himself the se- 
curity, which the church gave to the crusaders, he took 
ihe cross, and engaged by vow to wage war against the 
infidels*. 

Both parties had despatched messengers to Rome, to 
solicit the protection of their feudal superior* But it 
was in vain that the barons appealed to the gratitude of 
Innocent : he deemed it his interest and duty to support 
the cause of his vassal. In a letter to Langton he in-'^* 
veighed against the injustice of refusing to J<An those 
rights, which h&dbeen peaceably possessed by the crown 

• PwU, SIS. 981. New Rym. L ISS. I ought perhaps to hare mentioned 
OB a fimner occasion the privih^gf^ enjoyed by the cnuadera. The Irst 

* ' The 

enoe* 
I had 
r piety alone. If the pilgrim had interest 
or honour in view, he was warned that he was still subject to the ancient 
Ascipline. Quicunqne pro sola dcTOtione, non pro hoDiiris aut peeunim 
•depiidne, ad liberandum ecclesiam Dei Hierusalrm profectns Aierit, iter 



illud pro omui posnitenlia ei repntetur. Con. Claramon. can. iL — Tlio 
eecond privilfge was, that till their return their persons, goods, andestatea 
were placed under the protection of the church. It was, iudeed. proper 



that persons who ventured their lives for a cause, which was deemed the 
tense of all christendtnn. should be exmnpt from vexations ezaetioBS 
during their absence: but it was cruel to debar those, who had just claims 
against the emsaders.from the prosecution of their rights during the same 
lime. Many look the cross for the mere purpose of eluding the pursuit 
of their creditors, or of suspsnding the actions which had been oom- 
aeoeed against them. 
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in the lre^;iit of hk ^ther and brotlier ; insinutted that 
the archbif hop himself was accused of being the fomen- 
ter of the disturbance; and commanded him to exert all 
his authority to restore harmony between the king and 
his vassals* In another to the barons he reprehended 
them for seeking to extort by violence what ^ they should 
have asked as a fkvour; and promised, if they would 
behave with moderation and hiunility, to interpose his 
good oiflkes, and obtain f(Hr them from the king whatever 
tiiey could rea^nably expect. In both he annulled bj 
his own authority all confederacies formed since the pa* 
eification of Dover ; and forbade, under ike penalty of 
excommunication* any such to be formed for the fu« 
ture*. 
j^pf. In Easter week the barons assembled at Stamford, 
19. and with two thousand knights, their esquires and foU 
Apr. lowers, proceeded to Brackley. The king lay at Oxford, 
27. and commissioned the archbishop of Canterbury, an^ 
the earls of Pembroke and Warenne, to go and ascer* 
tain their demands. They brought huu back a paper 
of the same ia|>ort with that which had been presented 
to him befoie ; and^vas soon as he had heard it read, he 
exclaimed, ** They might as well have demanded my 
" orown. Do they think I will grant them liberties^ 
" which will make me a slave t?" The commissioners 
were remanded, with instructions to appeal in the first 
place to the pope, the feudal lord of England, and pro^ 
tector of all who had taken the cross ; then to offer the 
abdition of the evil customs which had been introduced 
during his reign, and that of his brother ; and, if this 
did not give satisfaction, to add that he was also willing 
to be guided by the advice of his court with respect to 
any grievances which might have arisen during the time 
of his father Henry II. By the barons these ^Nroposals 
were received as mere evasions; and an answer was 

• Rym. L 196. 197. 

t It was p^b.ibly thd tame tnitrament whtch it priatad la ftt Leftt 
Saxuiiica, p. ;t96. and ia tb« ttaftutM of dM realm, L f. 
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returned, %\\%i ib«y w«uld be oentent with nothing short 
of their original demands. Pandul^ and Simon, bishop 
of Exeter, the king's advisers, contended that the pri^ 
mate was bound to excommunicate the barons in obi>« 
dience to the order of the pontiff : but Langton replied 
that he was better acquainted with the intentions of 
Innocent ; and that, unless the king dismissed the ^ 
reign troops, whom he lately introduced into the kiiig- 
iom, he should think it his duty to excommnnicat^ 
ihem, and to oppose them with all his power. As a last ]^ 
resource, John offered to refer the matters in dispute 10. 
to four persons to be chosen by the barons, four oth«s 
to be ^hosen by himself, with the pope for the ninth ; 
and to abide by the decision of all or the major part of 
the umpires *. This was also refUsed : the barons pro- 
claimed themselves the army of God and his holy 
church, and elected Robert Fitz-Walter for their oomH 
mander. They immediately invested Northampton^ 
Fourteen days were wasted in fruitless attempts to cor^ 
rupt the fidelity of the garrison, which consisted of 
foreigners; and to carry the fortress without military 
engines was a dangerous and hopeless task. At Bed- 
ford they were more fortunate. The governor opened 
the gates, and at the same moment an invitation wat 
received firom some <^ the principal citizens of the me^ 
tropolis. They marched immediately, halted not dur-Msy 
ing the night, and reached London in the mor&mg* It ^^ 
was Sunday : the inhabitants were in: the chtirche8» and 
the gates stood open. The city was immediately occu- 
^pied; and the confederates, elated with their success^ 
despatched letters to the barons and knights, who had 
not hitherto declared themselves, stating their object, 
their resources, and their determination to treat as 
enemies all who did not join ** the army of God and of 
^ the holy church.** This menace had the intended 

• Compare Puis, 918. and New KjW. L ISft With Idw^f MwmaC is bto 
kllR to the popei Rymev, L 990, 90L 
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effoet Tlioie who were not oonvmeed by theilr argch> 
ments yielded to the fear of their resentment*. 

The loss of his eapital proved to the king that hit 
«rown was now at stake. To retain it, he had submitted 
to become the vassal of a foreigner : for the same pur- 
^poae, why should he not submit to the demands of hii 
barons ? They might indeed require oaths and pledges: 
but in his estimation oaths ceased to bind, when they 
oould be violated with impunity, and his heart was cal- 
lous to the sufferings which his perfidy might entail on 
his friends. He assumed an air of cheerfulness ; in- 
formed the confederates that he was ready to grant 
their petitions ; and requested them to name a day and 
a pliM» for the conference. Runnymead, situated be- 
tween Staines and Windsor, was ths scene of this im- 
Jane portant negotiation. On the one side stood Pltz-Walter, 
15. and the majority of the barons and nobility of England; 
on the other sate the king, accompanied by eight bishops, 
Pandulf, the papal envoy, and fifteen gentlemen. These 
attended as his trusty advisers: but the hostile senti*- 
ments of many were equally known to him and to his 
opponents. The instrument, containing the demands 
of the confederates, was presented to him, with certain 
seourities which the knowledge of his habitual perfidy 
had suggested. It was required that he should diisband, 
and send out of the kingdom, every foreign officer 
with his Ikmily and folkr^rs; that for two months 
longer the barons should retain possession of the city, 
and the archbishop of the Tower, of London ; that a 
committee of twenty-five barons should be appointed with 
ftiU power to decide all claims in conformity with the 
charter of liberties ; that the freemen of every county 
should be at liberty, and, if they were unwilling, should 
receive a roydl order, to swear obedience to the commit- 
tee of barons, and even to take up arms at their com- 
mand ; that if the king violated these conditions, the 
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d^ and Tow«r of London thonld be niUmti* indmr 
might be lawfully levied against bim; and tbat he 
should give a written promise, and the written promisee 
xjt the bishops and of Pandulf, never to obtain from the 
pope fl^y instrument to the prejudice of these con* 
xsessions, nor to make use of such instrument, if it were 
obtained. From this last demand the barons were 
induced to recede. They contented themselves witk 
the king^s promise : the other articles, with a few modi- 
iftcations, were moulded into the forms of a charter, and 
subscribed by John. Then, as thef had previously Jose 
*• defied him,* that is, publidy withdrawn their fealty, ^•• 
they renewed their homage and allegiance ; and he, on 
his part, took them again for bis liege men, and granted 
to them their former estates and honours *. 

This charter is celebrated in history as the supposed 
basis on which are founded the liberties of Englishmciu 
It is not, however, to be tsonsidered as forming a new 
eode of law, or even as an attempt to inculcate the |;reat 
principles of legislation. Its framers meant not to dis- 
turb or improve the national jurisprudence : their only 
vbject was to correct the ab\ises which had grown out 
of the &udal customs under the despotism of the first 
William «nd bis sueoessors; and the semedies which 
they devised for this purpose wew comprised in a 
"diarter, granted, to use the language of our ancient 
statutes, by the king to his vassals and the fteemen oC 
the realm. 

1. The first article regarded the church of England* 
to which John granted that it shovdd possess all its liber- 
ties wlM^le and invidate ; and, to ahow his readiness te 
maintain them, boasted of the eharter of ttee election 
which he had signed previondy to the eommeneement « 
of the rupture between himself and the baronst. It 
would have been more satisfiictory, if these Ubertiea had 
Veen enumerated and described^ but the Ji^slrunMiat 

• Ptrff. 215-320. Uj ».!«;. t C t. 

VOL. WF. 5 
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prd^etds immediateTy to the redress of the grievances 
which pressed the most heavily on the tenants of tndr 
brown. 

2. During the late reigns the king had heen accus- 
tomed to exact arbitrary sums under the name of rff- 
Ce^ to farm out the estates of his wards to the highest 
bidders*, to exercise the right of marrying the heif 
during his minority t, heiresses at any age above four- 
teen J, and widows, if they held lands of the crown, to 
whomsoever, and whensoever he pleased §. In opposi- 
tion to these abuses, it was now enactedy that the an* 
cient reliefs should be restored, of one hundred pounds 
for the fee of an ^arT, one hundred marks for the fee of 
a baron, and one hundred shillings for the fee of a 
knight ; that the guardian should receive only reason- 
able services from the lands of his ward durinu: the mi- 
nority ; should uphold the houses and buildings ; and 
should commit no waste of the chattels or slaves ; that 
hein and heiresses should not be married to their dis- 
paragement, nor without the previous knowledge of 

* Thin Thomrn de ColYlIle fatre 106 narics-fbr theetiatody of the landir 
*«od children- of Roger Torpel— Odo (fe Dammartin 500 mark* toe th» 
wardship of Ibe ton of Huipi, l1»e king's butler. Madox, c if 

t This, tiioiigh ii Aaa been denifd by Blackttone (ii. 5). is prot^A bf 
faaaoMvalile instaacea Henry til., speaking of his wards, tnesonsiof 
the earls of Lincoln and Warwick, says ** marilai^oni eonim ad regem 
** pertinet" (Rym. i. 441 \ Thomas Basset bought of kinn^ luhn the warA* 
■hip of an heir,, together with the ri^ht of marrying him to one of his owa 
daughters (Rot. Claus. 35). In the same manner Reginald de Pontibua 
Iwughtof the same prince the marriage of aM heir fur his daughter (Ibid^ 
163). On this account wards were accustomed to purchase the right of 
nmrrvlng whom they pleased. In that ancient dorument. the great Pip* 
BoUbftheSlstofHenry Uwefiod'Gilbert Maisuill paying to the kinir 
ten marks, and Walter Cancey paving fifteen pounds, for permission, " ut 
"ducat uxorenad velle sunm.** (Mag. Rot Pip 8. S<1> 

X There ate numerous entriAt m the Close Rolls, in which the kin^ 
0xe» or sells *' setsfn" of the femaile v«utl with her lands. 

\ On this snblect we meet with many coatiaeta between mnmirried i>- 
males and the crown. Wiveroa, widow of Enerware^ idves to Heury L 
Ibnr puundk of s'lver, and a mark rf gold, ne cafdat virum nisi qnem toIq. 
•rit (Mag. Rot Pip. 96). William Fkxhermer pavs to him iElL 13$. 4tU 
ut mater sua du^at virum ad elec<um snuro (IbuL92). Lucy, relict of 
Vamtlph, thiid earl of Chester after the Con<|uest. gives 50^ marks that 
•he may not be compelled to marry during Ave years (Ibid. 110): Alice, 
tDuntess of Warwick, gives security to king John, that she iiill neither 
aiarry nor enter a convent fuT twelve mmiths (Kbt Pat lohan. 63) ; aod 
Ihen pays him jKIOOO, that the Anay remain a widsw as k)OK —■ §\m 
-• ^ N«wRynkL9t. 
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thdr relalaons ; and that widows should be entitled to the 
nn^tnrbed poesesrion of their own inheritance, of thdr 
marita^um, or the lands ^ven with them in marriage, and 
of their dower, or the third part of the free tenements of 
their deceased husband ; and that they should be permit- 
ted to remam single as long as they pleased, provided they 
gave security not to marry without the consent of their lord*. 
3. Custom had g^ven to the lord a right to exact from 
his tenants an aid, or payment in money, in three cases : 
as a preparation for the knighthood of his eldest son, or 
£>r the marriage of his eldest ^daughter, or as a contribti* 
lion towards his own ransom, if he had the misfortune to 
beinade prisoner. This right the charter confirmed, but 
at the same time exacted that the amount should be rea- 
sanabky an expression which probably referred to a diiOer* 
ence of custom in different parts, bat fr(Hn its ambiguity 
op^ed the way to great exactions on the part of the 
lord. In 1275 parliament put an end to such uncertainty 
by declaring that no reasonable aid could on any occasion 
exceed twenty shillings for a knight's fee, or the same 
sum for one hundred shillings of land in soccage. The 
crown, however, refused to be bound by this act, and in 
1352 another act was passed, which placed the king, with 
respect to reasonable aids, on the same footing with the 
mesne lords f. But John and his brother Richard liad 
not been content with aids on the three legitimate occa- 
sions. They had often levied them, and also scutages, 
which have been already explained %, on occasions of the 
wars in which they were engaged on the continent. To 
relieve the nation from this burthen, t^e charter provided 

* Mag. Char, c 2, 8, i, ft, 6, 7} S. t The aid for knighthood ooold not be 
required before the young man had reached his fifteenth year, nor that for 
the marriage of the daughter before the maiden had reached her sey enth year, 
^ith respect to the latter the aid was loolced upon as her dower \ and if the 
fltther died befwe her marriage, her guardian could recover It fh>m his ex- 
ecutors, or in their deflEUilt from the heir. Mag. Char. c. 12. Stat. i. 36, 323. 

t The amount of the scutage varied from two to three marks <m every 
Right's fee. Bot. Claus. 46, 40, 127. The aid levied in 1207 was of a shU- 
Ung in every mark of the yearly value of real, and of the existing value of 
personal property. John appears to have formed out this tax to some of 
the greater barons, receiving of them a certain sum, and empoweriog them 
to levy the real amount on their tenants. Rot. Pat. 72. Olaui. 84. 
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that no fuch uds should thenoefoiih be leTied wiihoat tbo 
preyious oonaent of the tenants of the clx>wn hi ooinM^ 
aesembledi The members composmg this coondl were 
(numerated, namely, the atchbishops", bishops, abbotSi 
earls, and greater barons, who should be summoned 'per* 
sonally by writ, and all the other tenants in chief Of the 
drown, who should be sumlnoned generally by the sherifil 
It was added, that the summons should be issued at least 
fbrtj days beforehand ; that it should specify the time and 
the place of meetings and the intended subject of discus^ 
Mon ; and that, wheneyer all these particulars had been 
dhly observed, the members who wei^ absent should be 
ho^nd by the determination of those who had been pnee* 
ent *. The reader will observe that this was not a par^ 
liament in the present sense oi the wordi It consisted 
entirely of the kbg's tenants, ahd Was to be oonyoked lot 
^e sole purpose of granting him a supply. The dause^ 
however, seemed to trench so deeply on ihe clauns of the 
crown, that it vras expunged from the charter in the first 
yeaaf of the next reign, and was nevet aftefwalrds restored^ 
though it seldom happened that any sovereign ventured 
to violate it openly)-. 

4. Oiur kings seldom ifemained for any length of time 
stationary in one place ; and, as long as the eoiurts of law 
followed the royal person, much inconvenience Was experi* 
enoed both by suitors and vritnesses, who, on aceount <^ 
the several hearings frequMitly given to the same caosei 
were successively dragged to d^er^t, and often very dia- 

• With respect to this proTiaioii tiro things maj be remariEed. 1. II 
was Qot in the articles or demands originally sohmitted br the barons td 
ihe king \ bttt seems to hare arisen out of the oonfiareniet WbiHh weM 
held on those articles. 8. If the reader attend to the langusge of the 
charter^he will see reason to iufer, that the objeet of tiiese writs was not 
to confer any privilege or dignity, bnt to prevent subseijuent objections on 
the part uf this or ihat baron, that he nad not been consulted, and of 
course had not given his consent If he did not attend afi«>r he had re* 
ceived the writ, bis absence was his own deed, and could not avail him as 
an ezeuse. He must then stand by the determination of thnse u ho had 
been present. The fvrit im}:osed an obligation, but I caunut find firom an- 
cient documents that it conferred any right or diiruity which the icdirfc* 
dual summoned did not previously possess in consequence of the territo 
rial possessions which he held by barony of the crown, an4 lot wtUch ht 
h ft d done homage t6 the Itihg. 

t Chart. Hen. m. among charters of liberties, p. 16. 
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tant parts of the kingdom. Hence Ifc had happened, that 
daring the two last reigns a bench of justices had been 
estabUshed at Westminster to decide causes between party 
and party ; and this institution was now confirmed by the 
charter, which enacted that *' common pleas should no 
" longer follow the person of the king, but be held in 
" some certain place." By this clause the king^s court, 
and the court of exchequer, which still accompanied the 
sovereign, were confined to the cognizance of criminal mat- 
ters, and of causes regarding the revenue ; and the court 
which sat at Westminster, firom hearing those causes, in 
which both the parties were subjects, obtwned the name, 
which it still bears, of the court of common pleas *. 

5. For the better administration oi ^istice, the king 
granted that no man should be made judge, constable, 
sheriff, or bailiff, unless he were sufficiently versed in the 
law ; that no sheriff, constable, coroner, or bailiff, should 
h(dd pleas <^ the crown ; that no bailiff should on his 
own assertion, and Without the evidence of witnesses, put 
any man on Ids law ; and that, as the itinerant justices 
made their curcuits at very distant and uncertain periods, 
two justices should be swit into every county four limes 
in ihe year, who, with the aid of four knights to be 
chosen in the county courts, should hold assizes of darrein 
presentment, mort d'ancester, and novel desseisin f . It 
is not improbable that the establishment of this new court 
gave a shock to the ancient institution of shire-motes, and 
was the origin of the present custom of associating other 
persons in the commission of the justices of assize. 

6. All these were usefiil provisions : those which fol- 
lowed were still more important. The iniquitous means 
by which our kings derived money from the proceedings in 
'Courts of law have been noticed in the reign of Henry H. 
Ah a remedy John was compelled to sign the following 
article, — " We will not sell, we vrill not refuse, we will 

* Mag. Char. c. 17. 

f Ibid. o. 46. 24. 38. 18, 19. Darrein presentment was a recognition to dis- 
ooyer who presented the last parson to the church ; mort d^oncester, whether 
ttie last possessor was seised of land in demesne as of his own fee ; and novel 
daswisiQ, whether the ckUmaat had been onjiuay disseised of his freehold 
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<< not defer right or justioe to anj one *." Treadiiig in 
the footsteps of the most despotic of his predeoessors, he 
had been accustomed to arrest his vassals on the mere 
Buspidon of their hostile intendons, to compel them to 
give hostages for their fidelity, to imprison them, to banish 
them, to ravage their lands, and to demolish their castles. 
He now consented that ''no fre^nan should be arrested, or 
'' imprisoned, or disseised of his land, or outlawed, or 
*' destroyed in any manner, nor should the king go upon 
" him, nor send upon him, but by the lawful judgment of 
'' his peers, or by the law of the land f ." By this clause 
the property and liberty of the subject were protected 
against the tyranny and resentment of the monarch ; and 
in the same spirit of legislaticm the charter proceeds to 
enact, that earls and barons should be amerced by their 
peers only, and according to the nature of their oflence ; 
that freemen should not be amerced heavily for a small 
&ult, nor above measure for a great transgression, saving 

* C. 41. InitMioet similar to those mentbned in thehistory of Henry IL 
Are to 1)6 found under John. See Miuiox. i. 448. 452. 515. 517. In the his- 
tory of Croyliind is a tedious but curious account of a suit respectinjg; th« 
right to a marsh, between the abbot of that monastery and the prior of 
Spxlding. It lasted the whole reign of Richard, and great part of that of 
John. Money was rcqnired at every step. Forty marks were given to 
have a trial, to put it off, to suspend judgment, &c. At last tlie prior gave 
sixty marks, when the abbot oflTered one hundred, and judgment was 
given. From the writs issued on the occasion, it appears, that the judge 
could not proceed till security had been given fur the payment of the 
maiiey. Ideo vobis raandamos. quod aecepta securitate de Uiis 40 marcid* 
tunc coram vobis audirL— So the jiuticiary writfs to the sheriff: i<cias 
^uod prior de Spalding fecit nos securos per Simooem de Lima de 40 
marcis : ideo snmmone, &c; Hist. CioyL 465— C77. 

t C. 4U. If the reader rectdlect that Henrv 1 1., for no other cause thaa 
to moitify archbishop Heclcet, banished all his friends and relatives to the 
number of some hundreds : and thiit John very lately h^id nrresteti all the 
relative^of Langton nnd the l)isho])s his associates, had despoiled them 
of their goods, a ml thrown them into prts«in, though tiiey had not lieen 
guilty nf any offence (Paris, 100); he will see- the necessity of this clause 
to ciiPck such lawless »ud de^iiuiic proceedings.— The words "We will 
** not destroy him, nor will we go U|>ou him, nor will we send u|)OD him," 
have been very diff«Teiitly expouudt'd by different legal authorities. 
Their real meaning may be learned from Jolin himself, who the next 
vear promised by his letters jtatent .... uec super eos per vim vei per arma 
ibimus. nisi per legem repm nostri, vel i>er judicium parium suorum in 
curia nostra. Pat. 16. Johan. apud Urad. ii. App. No. 1S4. He had hi- 
therio been in the habit of guhtg with an armed force, or Mending an armed 
force on the lands, and against the castles, of all whom he knew or sua- 
pected to be his secret enemies, without observing any form of law.^Thus 
in 1S76 the peers, in conformity with this article of the diarter, ac^ndged. 
that the king should go t^n Llewelljm, prince of Wales, quod eat toper 
ipsnm tanquam super tebeUem mium et pads mm nertarbatonm. Pari. 
Writs. Liii\ 
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4dwiiji to the freeholte hk fifMhold, to^;lie tierdiaBtlbis 
merchandise, and to the huabandman lus implementa ef 
liusbandrj ; and thatauoh amevciamente should be unposed 
hj the oath of the .good men of 'the neighbooriiood *« 

7. The king dalmed on all occasioDfl the n^ of pae* 
<emption. If timber were wanted for TOpairs, carriages 
for convejance, or proyisions for himsslf, his ho«seh<dd, or 
ills garrisons, ^ey were taken without ceremMij, wherever 
ihej could be found ; and a tender, or promise of pay* 
ment, was made to the owner. It is easy^ to cono^ire 
what hardships were infected, and what injosMces o(HBmft- 
.ted in the exercise of this daim. As «ome alleviation, it 
was enacted bj the charter, that no omiBtable or bailiff 
4du>uld take the com or goods of anj person without mak- 
ing immediate payment, unless he obtained a resfute Stem, 
the free will of the owner ; nor employ the horses or carts 
of any freeman to perform ^jarriages without the consent 
4>f the same freeman; nor <eut down another person^s 
wood for the royal easties or other uses, without ihe per- 
mission of him to whom the wood belonged f . 

8. The barons, having secured thdr own rights, attended 
to those of the cities and burghs, winch had progresnyelj 
onsen in importance, and ^ven their aid in the present 
quarrel. The shorter confirmed to the capital, and all 
other cities, burghs, towns, and searports, the enjoyment 
of their ancient liberties and free customs by land and 
water ; ordered the same wdghts and measures to be em- 
ployed m all parts of the realm ; and granted to foreign 
merchants the liberty to come into England, to reside in 
!t, to trayel through it, and to depart from it without ex- 
action, according to right and ancient custom. The king, 
however, retained the power to arrest them in time of war, 
and to keep them in custody, as a measure of security, 
till it should be known in what manner the English mer- 
chants had been treated in the enemy's country J. 

9. It was moreover provided, that every freeman 
Aould have fuU liberty to quit the kingdom and return 
to it, saving his allegiance, and unless it were in time 

*a20,2L tO.28.30,3L ^ 0.18.85.41. 
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FiMtt thai U fc wty ^niM •Kotptoi ytumti^ 
nd iMidiftali tom boitiW itmtM*. 

10« I^royid finite ir»M the pocttlitrinropeHi^ of tbo 
erown. Thtiy wave governed by their own laws, emanat- 
it^ ttom the sole wHI of the prinee, end thus formed so 
meny separate local gorernments in the rerj heart of the 
kingdom. That part of their eode which had for its object 
the preservation of the deer was written in characters 
of blood. To kill " the king*8 venison,*^ as it waa called, 
aubjeeted the offender to the loss of his life or members. 
Other laws, oatensibly intended for the preservation of 
the forests, but in reality for the profit of the king and 
his officers, created a multitude of offmces, most op- 
pressive and harasnng to all who lived on the borden^ 
er poeeeaaed property within the precincts of these in- 
dosures. The charter profbssed to remedy some of the 
l^ri^ranoes which have be^ mentioned. It threw open 
all ^urests that had been nrade since tiie commencement 
of the king's reigQ* and appointed twelve knights to 
be chosen in the eourt of each county ; empowered them 
to inquire upon oath into all evil customs of forests and 
warrens, foresters and warreners ; and authorised them 
to abolish such customs within for^ days, provided notice 
were previously given to the king or his justiciary t. 

11. Had the ^rter stopped here, the relief which it 
was meant to afford would, in a great measure, have 
been confined to the immediate tenants of the crown. 
The great body of freemen was composed of the sub- 
vassals of these tenants, who had suffered from the 
tyranny of their lords the same oppressions' which the 
lords had suffered from the tyranny of the sovereign. 
As they had shared in the enterprise, they might justly 
expect to share in its advantages ; and in their favour a 
clause was inserted, providing, *' that every liberty and 
^ custom which the king had granted to his tenants, as 

•C.4i. 

t C. 47. 48l Thfjhad aho power to inquira into Uk»e«aael 9i Urn 
" "^uid«i1tormfrEiorotteenortk0cnma ^ 
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** fer as concerned him, should he ohscrved hy the clergy 
•* and laity towards their tenants, as far as concerned 
" them." The villeins and slaves, the most numerous 
class, in the kingdom, were not mentioned. They, of 
course, could have no claim to participate in the pri- 
vileges of freemen ♦. 

12. To these articles others were added of a tempo- 
rary nature. The king promised to restore the hostages 
and charters which he had obtained from the baidhs ; 
to make full restitution to every man, English or. Welsh, 
who could prove that he had been dispossesMd of his 
lands, castles, liberties, or rights, without the legal 
judgment of his peers ; to remit all fines and amercia- 
ments made unjustly and against law ; to give back to 
Llewellyn, prince of Wales, his son and hostages; and 
to act towards Alexander, king of Scots, with respect 
to the restoration of his sisters and hostages, and his 
liberties and rights, in the same manner as he should 
act towards his other barons of England, unless it ought 
to be otherwise, according to the charters which he had 
received from William, the father and predecessor of 
Alexander; and in these pcHnts to be guided by the 
decision of the peers of the Scottish prince in the king's 
court t. 

Such were the chief provisions of the great charter, 
which fbr centuries was considered as the palladium of 
our national freedom. Most of them expired with that 
system for which they were calculated. But at the time 
they were highly useful. They checked the most gall- 
ing abuses of feudal superiority ; they gave a new tone 
to Enjilish legislation; they justified resistance to tlie 
encroachments of despotism ; and, in subsequent strug- 
gles with the crown, pointed to determinate objects 
the efforts of the nation. By our kings, who considered 
tile charter as wrung from them by the strong grasp of ne* 
cessity, they were perpetually evaded : by the people, who 

• C. eO. . t C. 49. 58. 55. »?. 59. 
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deemed them the expression of their just rights, they 
were as often and imperiously reclaimed, li required 
no less than ihirty-eight successive ratifications to 
gire them in effect the full force of law *, a suliicient 
proof how much they were abhorred by th«J sovereij^n, 
and how highly they were prized by the nation. 
^V?^ During this transaction John had shown hims^f a 
^ perfect master in the art of dissimulation. He assumed 
an air of cheerfulness: he spoke with courtesy and 
kindness to the barons : he promised the most prompt 
and fisdthful execution of all his engagements. Writs 
were immediately issued to the sheriffs, to assemble the 
courts of the counties, to read publicly the contents of 
the charter, to proceed to the election of the twelve 
knights to inquire into abuses, and to receive from all 
freemen the oath of obedience to the twenty-five barons 
appointed conservators of the public liberties t. But as 
soon as the assembly was dissolved, he threw off the 
mask. In a paroxysm of rage he cursed the day of his 
birth, gnashed his teeth, rolled his eyes, gnawed sticks 
and straws, and acted all the freaks of a madman. Bui 
from this frenzy he was awakened by the officiousness 
of his advisers, who urged him not to waste his time in 
useless exhibitions of passion, but to assist in devising 
the most speedy means of revenge. The result of their 
counsels was the immediate departure of two deputa- 
tions to the continent The one was charged to tra- 
verse Flanders, Picardy, Poitou, and Guienne, and to 
hire at any price adventurers to fight under the royal 
standard : the other hastened to Rome to implore in the 
king's defence the powerful interposition of Innocent, 
and to represent every concession extorted from the 
vassal as an insult offered to the authority of his lord, 
the pontiff J. 

* The charter was ratifled six times by Henry IIL, thrice by Edward I., flf 
teen times by Edward III., six times by Richard II., six times by Henry IV., 
once by Henry V., and once by Henry VI. t Apod Brady, IL App. No. US, 
p. 149. New. Bym. i. 434. t IllatsBTobis in persona nostra injarin. Bym. 
i. 202. Wendover (iii. 319) and Paris tell us that Pandulf accompanied the 
messengers to Borne ; but he was certainly with the king as late as the 15Ch 
of July. Bot.Pat.149. 
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The baroDA had left Runnymead in triamph ; and, to 
celebrate the fall of the despot, had appointed a tourna- 
ment to be fought at Stamford on the second of July* 
But their joy was soon clouded wkh suspicion. John 
bad eluded the restoration of Cheir lands by pro- 
mising to do them justice in his court on a certain day : 
now it was ascert^ned that he had ordered all his 
castles to be provisioned and fortified ; and information 
was received of a plot to surprise the capital during their 
absence at Stamford. To defeat the latter, the timo 
appointed for the tournament was postponedt and tDo 
place was removed nearer to London*. To prove tho 
king's sincerity, a deputation waited on him at Win*- 
Chester. He laughed at their suspicions, swore that 
they were unfounded, and ofiei^d to hasten the exeeu*- 
tion of the charter in any manner which should be 
suggested by the archbishop. Writs had already j^Be 
been issued to the twelve commissioners elected in 27. 
each county, charging them to enter into possession of 
the lands, tenements, and chattels of all persons who 
had hitherto refused to take the oath to the twenty-five 
conservators; at the expii*ation of a fortnight, unless 
they had then obeyed the former order, to sell their, 
chattels for the benefit of the fund for the expedition to. 
the Holy Land ; and afterwards to retain possession of 
the lands and tenements so long as the owners should; 
persist in their obstinacy -K John in his turn required 
that, since they had promised to give him any security, 
which he might demand, excepting their castles and 
hostages, they should now severally subscribe charters, 
declaring that they were bound by oath and homage to 
be true to him against all manner of men, and to de« 
fend his rights and the rights of his heirs to the crown. 
They refused; and the archbishop, with several pre- 
lates, gave a solemn attestation of tiieir refusal %. 

• Apurt Paris. 222. Nf w Hym. L 134. 

f Apud Brndy. ii. A pp. Na 119 p. IdO. New Bym. L 134» 

t Ibid. Na 134. p. m. 
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Jn\j Aitother int^rrietr took place at Oxford, and the paiv 
20. ties separated still more dissatufied with each other*. 
The king, who sought to gain time, appointed a third 
conference to be held in the last week of August, which 
proved as fruitless as the preceding t. He did not 
8e»t<^^t^'^ personally, but impaired to Kent, to meet 
1. iiie fore^ aw^iaries who had accepted his offers. 
They repeatedly arrived in great numbers, either needy 
adventurers, who, in hopes of new settlements, had 
bvougfat with them their wives and families ; or soldieto 
ky pn^mmoniwho had been accustomed to sell their 
blooid to the highest bidder. Hie barons wore alarmed ; 
and, though they had long hesitated to recommence 
Oct hoaUlities, oidered William D'Albiney to take forcible 
pOttMMion of the dastle of Rochester, which had been 
put by the king into the bands of Langton as a pledge 
of his sincerity. It was without provisions or engines of 
war ; wad before D'Albiney could procure a sufficient 
C^ supply of either, was surrounded by John with his 
• mercenaries. Though the barons marched out of Lon- 
Jon, they did ^not venture to face the royal army ; and 
tiie castle was repeatedly assailed, and as obstinately 
defonded during the space of seven weeks. When the 
sappers had thrown dowp part of the outer wall, the 
garrison withdrew into the keep. By means of a mine 
one of the angles was shattered. John urged his men 
to foice their way through the breach : but every as- 
sault was repulsed with loss ; and the mind of the king 
was embittered bjr a succession of disappointments. 
Famine, at last, subdued the obstinacy of die besieged ; 

• Matt. West. 1273. 

t Mailros, 188. I am Mmre that this account diflTers from that of Wen- 
dover and Paris, who tell us that John spent tlie day after the signature of 
the Charter at Wintisor, sculked away the next morning to the Isle of Wight, 
took up the profession of a pirate, and passed three months in the island, or 
•t sea in the company of mariners. Wendover, iii. 320. Paris, 222. Yet 
rl? **^1*? f^^' possibly be true. From public hvstnunents stiU extant, 
Md pttbllahed by Brady and Rymer and HarAy, it is certain that John wm 
•tBjnnymed* on the ISth of June, at Winchester on the 27th, at Oxfbrd on 
2!L?^ir^ July, and that he resided at Dover daring great part of th» 
ajfloth ^ 8ept«nber. See John's itiaenury by Mr. Hardy, pc«fljced to tho 
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4aid when D^AIbiney and his companions had consumed 
their last meal, suddenly opening the gate, they threw 
themselyes on the royal mercy. John ordered them all Nor. 
to be hanged : but Sauvery de Mauleon opposed the 30. 
cruel mandate, on the ground that his own officers 
would be exposed to the danger of retaliation. With 
difficulty an order was extcnrted from the tyrant to con- 
fine the knights in different castles ; their followers were 
distributed as preeeniM among his retainers *. 

While the king was employed in the siege of Roches- 
ter he received the pleasing intelligence, that accord- 
ing to his request the charter had been annulled by tlte 
pontiff. Innocent, enumerating the giounds of his 
judgment, insists strongly on the violence employed by 
the barons. If they really felt themselves aggrieved, 
they ought, he observes, to have accepted the offer of 
redress by due course of law. They had preferred, how- 
ever, to break the oath of fealty, wliich th^ had Uiken, Aug. 
Mid had appointed themselves judges to sit upon their 24. 
lord, niey knew moreover that John had enrolled 
himself among the crusaders ; and yet ^ey had not 
scrupled to violate the privileges whieh all Christian 
nations had granted to the champions of the cross. 
Lastly, England was become the fief of the holy see ; 
and they could not be ignorant that if the king had the 
will, he had not at least the power, to give away the 
rights of the crown without the consent of his feudal 
superior. He was therefoie bound to annul the con- 
cessions which had been extorted from John, as having 
been obtained in contempt of the holy see, to the degra- 
dation of royalty^ to the disgrace of the nation, and to 
the impediment of the crusade. At the same time he 
wrote to the barons, restating these reasons, exhorting Aug. 
them to submit, requesting them to lay their claims 25. 

* W«ndoT«r Ui. M. Psris, 225—227. Rot. Pat. p. 161. The cbronlcler 
«f DwouitBpto says of the knights, quos post malta t(M:menta per gra?em rt 
' I pottea relaxaviU 73.» 
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bef<Mre him in the council to be held at Rome ; and pro- 
mising that he would induce the king to consent to 
whatever might be deemed just or reasonable, to take 
care that all grievances should be abolished, that the 
crown should be content with its just rights, and the 
dergy and people should enjoy their ancient liberties *. 
Finding that his exhortations and his promises were 
equally fruitless, he ordered Langton to exconmiunieate 
the disobedient : but that prelate refused ; in punish- 
. ment he was suspended from the exercise of the archi* 
episcopal functions ; nor could he, though he attended 
the council at Rome, molhfy the pontiff, or recover the 
exercise of his authority. Another sentence of excom- 

]>ec« munication was then fulminated, in which the chie& 
16. of the confederates were mentioned by name, and the 
city of London was laid under an interdict. Both cen-. 
sures were equally despised. Tl^y had been obtained^ 
so the partisans of the barons argued, on Mse suggesr 
tions, and for objects not within the jurisdiction of the 
pontiff. He had no right to interfere in temporal con- 
cerns : the control of ecclesiastical matters only had 
been intrusted by Christ to Peter and Peter's suc- 
cessors t. 

John had by this time assumed a decided superiority, 
and resolved to wreak the whole weight of his vengeance 
on the heads of his enemies. At St Alban's he divided 

^^ his army into two parts. The command of one was 
given to his brother the earl of Salisbury, with the task 
of spreading devastation over the counties of Essex, 
Hertford. Middlesex, Cambridge, Ely, and Hunting- 
don. He placed himself at the head of the other, and 
directed his march towards the north. 

Alexander, the young king of Scotland, had not been 
less anxious than the English barons to escape from 

* Bym. i. 203, 205. Paris 223— 225. 

t Bym. i. 208. 211, 212. New Rym. i. 189. Wendorer, S40. Par. 227, 
228. 232. £x hoc maxime quod non pertinet ad papam ordinatio reram 
Bakarum : cum Petro apostolo et ejus sdocessoribus non nisi eoolesiastica 
rum dispositio rerom a domino sit collata, p. 233. 
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tlw yoke of the tyrant : but he required and oBtained 
from them the cession of Northumberland, dhmberland, 
and Westmoreland, as the prire of his c ^operation. In 
Oct her he crossed the borders, invested the castle of Oct. 
Norham, and received at Fclton the homag;e and fealty 18. 
of the inhabitants of Northumberland *. As John ad- Oct. 
vanced, two powerful barons, Gilbert Fitz-Reinforth, 22. 
and John, constable of Chester, were admitted to the 
royal favour: but they first gave him hostages from 
their own families and the families of their principal 
retainers, and subscribed charters by which they bound 
themselves to serve him during life ; promised neither 
to keep the oaths which tbey had taken to his enemies, 
nor to require the execution of the charter ; and sub- 
mitted tt the penalty of perpetual disherison, if they 
should ever violate these engagements t. But the other 
barons, the moment the king entered Yorkshire, setticg a. d. 
fire to their stacks and houses, fled into Scotland, and 1216. 
at Melrcse did homage to Alexander, who at the •^*"' 
approach of the royal army had raised the siege of Nor- j^^ 
ham. Never, we are told, since the exterminating n.* 
expedition of the first WiUiam, had these provinces been 
exposed to such horrors, as th^ now expeijenced from 
the vengeance of the king of England. He himself 
^ave the example, and with his own hands set fire in 
the mjrning to the house in which he had rested the 
last nis:ht. The castles, towns, and villages, were given 
to the fiamcs. The monk of Melrose confines his de- 
scription to tlie neighbourhood of his own monastery, Jan. 
where, within the space of eight days. Morpeth, Mitford, 7-ld. 
Alnwick, Wark. and Roxburgh, were entirely con- 
sumed. John declared that he would unkennel the 
y.ung fox, alluding to the rudd^ complexion of Alex- 
a .der, and his recent attempt to acquire Northumber- 
la..d : the king's foreign mercenaries pursueck him into 

* M;i'ro«, 139. Lauercost, 17. .Anderaon'i ludependence of Scot. 
A J.;.. No. iiJ. f Uyin. f. ?06. 
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the neigh^urhood of Edinburgh ; and in tLjir return 
Jan, they gratified the resentment of their master by reduc- 
2I7 *^= ^^ ^^^e& the towns of Haddington, Dunbar, and Ber- 
wick. But it was not with the towns only that the king 
warred: the miserable inhabitants were abandoned to 
the cruelty of his rapacious followers, without respect of 
age or sex, rank or profession. The tortures which 
they suffered are too shocking to be related. Whoever 
possessed any thing was compelled to deliver all for his 
ransom. Of those who had nothing, many perished 
tinder the hands of the torturers ; some by fallacious 
promises purchased a short respite to be succ^ded by 
more exquisite torments. Nor were the plunderers in 
the south, if we may believe the monk of St Alban's, 
behind tlieir fellows in cruelty and rapacity. Where^'er 
the royal forces' could ^penetrate, the inhabitants fled to 
the forests and mountains ; the labours of agriculture 
were suspended ; and the only markets were held ia the 
churchyards, which, as they possessed the rij^ht of 
sanctuary, were generally, but not always, respected by 
the marauders *. 

From the walls of^he capital the barons behehl the 
derastation^of their country, but dared not hazard an 
attempt against the hordes of adventurers who followed 
the royal standard. In the north two castles alone 
remained in their hands : everywhere their lands had 
been ravaged, and then, with a liberality which cost 
nothing to the donor, had been granted in fee to the 
chiefe of the foreigners. Many days were spent in 
anxious debate and unmanly lamentation. They con- 
sulted and hesitated ; resolved and changed their 
resolves ; till, as a last resource, it was unanimously 
determined to offer the crown to Louis, the eldest son 
of the kiug^ of France. He was aUied to the family of 
Plantagenet by his marriage with the niece of John; 
and it was presumed that the mercenaries would refuse 

• Compare MaUroc, 189, 190. and Lanercost, 17, 18, with Paris, S3a~S3$i 
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to^eur «rmf %iUQil the son and beir of their natiutl 
■overi ig n. To the ambition of Louis no ofiRnr eouLd hsf* 
been more aoceptable ; bUt» unwilling to trust hioMalf « 
to the doubtful faith of the barons, be demanded and 
received twenty-four hostages, sons of the noblest 
families in England. A &et, carrying a numerous 
band of French knights, soon ascended the Thames ; 
and a letter from Louis assured the confederates that 
he would visit them at Easter with a powerful army. 
It chanced that the legate Gualo, or Walter, cardinal of 
St. Martin's, was passing through France on his way 
to the British isles. He determined to prevent, if it were 
possible, an expedition so hostile to the views of the 
pontiff; and finding that his solicitations were disre- 
garded, forbade, under the penalty of excommunication, 
either father or son to invade a kingdom which was a 
fief of the holy see. Philip affected to hesitate; but April 
Louis hastily turning towaiils bim, said ; *' I am your 26. 
" Uege man. Sir, for the fees which you have given me : 
" but with the kingdom of England you can have no 
" concern ; and I put it to the judgment of my peers, 
** whether you ought to prevent me from obtaining a 
•* erown, to which in right of my wife I can show a law- 
•* ful title." Without waiting for an answer, he departed, 
and ordered his retainers to rendezvous at Calais*. 

The reader has probably been startled at the mention 
of this unexpected right. He will soon learn the argu- 
ments by which it was supported, arguments so weak, 
that they were probably advanced for the sole purpose 
of gaining time. The agents of Louis arrived at Rome, 
were introduced to the pontiff, and assured him that 
their master was an obedient son of the church ; that 
he had not undertaken the expedition to carry assistance 
to the excommunicated barons, but solely to assert the 
title of his wife Blanche to the crown of England. This 
tittle they asserted to rest on the ground that John waA 

• Ftoi8.S36. WettS76L 

yoi..xu. 6 , 
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itot king by right: for, 1^ he had bcin mttainted 6f 
troMon in the court of his broths Richard, and thert- 
« Ibre was incapable by law of i&cending the throne ; and, 
2*. he had been found guilty of felony and murder by 
his peers in the court of his lord the king of France, 
and had of consequence forfeited the crown, even in the 
supposition of his having previously possessed a just 
title to it. Innocent smiled at these arguments, and 
requested to know how Blanche came to be the next 
heir ? Where were the children of John, or his nephew 
Otho, or the mother, the brother, and the elder sister of 
Blanche ? To this question it was replied that the chil- 
dren of John were born after his condemnation, and 
could claim no right with which their father was not 
invested at the time of their birth : that neither could 
the issue of Geoffrey, duke of Bretagne, nor of Matilda, 
duchess of Saxony, possess any title, because that 
prince and princess were both dead when sentence was 
passed on their brother. But the queen of Castile waa 
then living, and therefore became the true heir ; and 
Blanche, though she was not the eldest of her children 
had a right, as long as the nearer heirs were silent, to 
put in her claim. Louis certainly meant to conquer 
the English cro^n; but if any other person should 
come forward, and show a better right, he was willing 
that justice should be done. Such reasoning might 
amuse, it could not satisfy the mind of the pontiffs He 
waited however till he had received dispatches from the 
legate, and then solemnly excommunicated Louis and 
his abettors. Soon afterwards he commanded the^trch- 
bishop of Sens to fulminate a similar sentence against 
Philip : but the French bishops, in a Sjmod at Melun, 
resolved to disregard the papal mandate, on the ground 
that the pope had not been truly informed. That Inno- 
cent would have launched his anathemas against their 
disobedience cannot be doubted ; but in a few weeks that 
July active and fearless pontiff expired • his death suspended 
^^* all ecclesiastical proceedings at Rome ; and John saxK 
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himself deprived <^ his most poweirM friend at a mo- 
ment when he stood in the greatest need of his protec- 
tion. 

At the appointed time Louis departed from Calais with . . 
a fleet of six hundred and eighfty sail. The weather i^f 
wa$« stormy, and dispersed the ships : many were taken 
by the mariners of the cinque ports ; and John with a 
numerous army lay in the vicinity of Dover. But his M«y 
heart failed him at the approach of the enemy: he ^^* 
feared that his mercenaries might desert: decamped » 
on a sudden, and ravaging the country as he passed, 27, 
retired through Winchester to Bristol, where he was July 
joined by the legate. The French prince, having 19. 
waited three days for the stragglers, landed at Sand- May 
wich, besieged and reduced the castle of Rochester, and ^ * 
hastened his march to the capital. He was received in j„„^ 
procession by the barons and citizens, and conducted to 3. 
St. Paul's, where, after he had made bis prayer, he 
received the homage of his new subjects, and -took a 
solemn oath to govern them by good laws, to protect 
them against their enemies, and to reinstate them in 
their former rights and possessions*. By his affability 
Louis charmed the natives, and won their confidence by 
i^pointing Simon Langton, the brother of the primat^ 
to the office of chancellor. The campaign was opened Juim 
with the fairest promise of future success. A^l the 14. 
counties in the neighbourhood of the capital submitted : 
the men of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, with the king 
of Scots, declared in his favour : the foreigners who had 

• Paris, 237. Chron. Dunstap. 75. In the New Rym. i. 140, we have 
the manifesto of Louis in siippurv of his claims, in which we are ttild that 
Judgment of treason had been pronounie<l against John by Hugh Pudsey, 
bishop ot Durham, in the court of king Richard. It is moieoVer asserted 
that lie had reiieatedly eonfessi-d the murder of prince Arthur; that he 
had succeeded to the throne, ivii by hereditary right, (for that he had fi>r- 
feiled by his treason,) but by election ; that he had afterwards subjected 
the kingdom, as far as lay in him, to the p«'P», without the consent of his 
barons; that he had next agreed that if he iufiinseil «gain the rights of 
the barons, ihey should be at liberty to withdraw their fealty to him ; and 
that they, provoked bv his subsequent tyranny, had actually deposed hint* 
and chosen Louis : whence it followed that Louis, both by inheiitance and . 
•lection, was king of England. 
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bHberto swelled tbe army ^ J«ba iMgtii, wiOi the 
exception of the nativei of Gbtoony, either to join hk 
standard, or to return to their homes ; and at his sum- 
mons several of the royal harons, perhaps through fear 
of his power, perhaps with the view of spreadin||^ dis- 
affection among his adherents*, hastened to do him 
homage and to swear fealty. Still the spirits of John 
were upheld hy the arrival of Gualo, who fought most 
manfully with his spiritual weapons, and by the know- 
ledge that, if uis rival had gained possession of the open 
country, yet every fortress of importance was garrisoned 

lulv ^^ ^^ ^^^ troops. To reduce these fortresses was the 
35, next object of the confederates. Louis besieeed the 
castle of Dover ; the barons, under the earl of Nevers, 
that of Windsor. The prince had received from his 
Neither a military engine of the most formidable descrip- 
tion, called the mal-voisin, or bad neighbour, with which 
he expected to make a breach in the waUs. But the 
garrison kept him at too great a distance, compelled him 
to turn the siege into a blockade, and employed him in 

Aug* ^^^ useless project during the space of four months. 
8. The tediousness of the siege was partially relieved by 
the arrival of a royal vassal, Alexander, king of Scots, 
who, in consequence of a summons to that purpose, after 
the reduction of CarUsle, marched through the heart of 
the kingdom within sight of John, visited Louis at 
Dover, obtained a confirmation of the cession made to 
him by the barons, did homage in London, and returned 
to his own country without molestation t.. 

While his enemies lay before the two castles, the king 
had improved the opportunity to pillage their estates, 
and intercept their supplies. He was at Wallingford, 
when the barons, by the persuasion of the earl of Nevers, 

* Mailros. 191. Amon^ them was John's brother Will:am» earl of 
Salisbury. But his desertion uas the eflect of resentment: quia ei 
innotuit dictum Joannem regem cum ipsiua uxwe rupto fcedere uaturali 
eommississe inoestum. Gul. Armor. 90. 

f Mailros, 19L Paris, 341. Dunstap. 76. Anderson's Indcpeodmuit 
orSootApp.No.26. 
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%hom thty afttrwadb charged with perfidy, undertook 
to surprise him. They raised the tiege, and marched 
rapidly to Camhridge : but the king, anticipating their s«pi 
object, had already passed through that city, and retired 16* 
as far as Stamford. F^oiled in this atfempt, they returned 
to join Louis at Dover, while John reduced Lincoln, 
Itnd again distributed among his followers the lands ^^^ 
belonging to the confederates. The royal cause began 
to assume a more promising aspect. The two last 
months had been wasted in' idleness by the French 
t)rince ; the men of the cinque ports perpetually inter^ 
Cepted his supplies from France ; associations against 
him had been formed in Hampshire, Sussex, Surrey* 
6nd Kent ; and John, to invigoriSLte the efforts of his 
friends, had uot been spariug of promises to enlarge the 
privileges of those who were free, and to bestow liberty 
and rights on those who Wefe not *. Louis, l^ grants 
to his own countrymen, particularly of the earldom of 
Winchester to the count de Nevers, and of that of Lin- 
coln to Gilbert de Gand, had alarmed the English 
barons t; and it was Whispered that the viscount de 
Melun had confessed on his death-bed that he had 
aworn with the prince and fifteen others to treat the 
natives as men whose perfidy to their late was an 
earnest of future perfidy to their nei^ sovereign $. They 
became jealous of their allies : several barons and knighti 
actually joined, and fbrty others on the promise of 
pardon offered to join, the royal standard |. The king 
Returned firom Lincoln through Grimsby and Spalding to Oct 
Lynn, a town strongly attached to his interests, and the 2k 
general dep6t for his supplies and treasures. Thence ^^ 
he marched to Wisbeach, and resolved to proceed athwart 

•Rym.LS14. motPat.184 
i Paris,S40. I>ttiirt.7& 
t F«rif.:<4l. 

I Paris. S43. Dnntt 78L In detailing the motions of the king I hvf 
lieserted Paris, who Is evidently mistaken, and have adopted the loote 

5nd dates which Bridv lias extracted from the roUa. Biady, fL 614 
fr. nt^ffos Hardy has sinee jpablished a most valnabte itfaMrAtyofloha 
ih his pHBliMe to the Patent "* *'^ 
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Oct. the Wash from the Cross Keys to Fossdike. The army 
^^ had already reached the land; but looking back, John 
Oct. beheld a long train of wliggons and sumpter-horses, 
^^* which carried his jewels, insignia, and money, swallowed 
up in a whirlpool, caused by the afflux of the tide and 
the current of tl>e Welland. With a heavy heart he 
proceeded to the Cistercian convent of Swineshead, 
where fatigue, or anxiety, or poison, or a surfeit (for all 
these causes are mentioned) * threw him into a danger* 
ous fever. He set out, however, in the morning ; but 
was obliged to exchange his horse for a litter, and was 
conveyed with difficulty to the castle of Sleaford. There 
1^. he passed the night, and dictated a letter to the new 
15. P^P® Honorius III., recommending in the most earnest 
terms the interests of his children to the protection of 
Oct that pontiff t. The next day conducted him to the 
16* castle of Newark ; where, sensible of his approaching 
fate, he sent for a confessor, appointed his eldest son 
Henry to succeed him, and executed a short will, by 
which he left the disposal of his property to the discre- 
tion of certain trustees, and his body to be buried at 
Worcester, near the shrine of St Wulstan. He expired 
Q^ three days later, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and 
19. the seventeenth of his reign $. 

When Giraldus delineated the characters of the four 
sons of Henry, John had already debased his faculties 
by excess and voluptuousness. The courtly eye of the 
preceptor could indeed discover the germ of future ex- 
cellence in his pupil || : but history has recorded only 
his vices : his virtues, if such a monster could possess 
virtues, were unseen or forgotten. He stands before 
us polluted with meanness, cruelty, perjury, and mur- 
der ; uniting with an ambition, which rushed through 
every crime to the attainment of its object^ a pusillani* 

•Paris. 248. WMtS7«. Wiket.a8. WaTerl 18S. H6iniog.560. 

iParit,84i. West 376. New Rym. 1. 144. 
1 Girild.7ft3. 
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mity wblcli often, at the sde appearanee of oppositiotif 
sank into despondency. Arrogant in prosperity, abjeet 
in adversity* he neither conciliated affection in the one^ 
i:?>r excited esteem in the other. His dissimulation wa» 
sc well known, that it seldom deceived : his habii, of 
suspicion served to multiply his enemies ; and the know* 
ledge of his vindictive temper contributed to keep opea 
the breach between him and those who had incurred 
his displeasure. Seldom perhaps was there a princ« 
with a heart more callous to the suggestions of pity. 
Of his captives many never returned from their dun- 
geons. If they survived their tortures, they were left to 
perish by famine. He could even affect to be witty at 
the expense of his victims. When Geoffrey, archdeacon 
of Norwich, a faithful servant, had retired from his seat 
at the exchequer on account of the interdict, the king 
ordered him to be arrested, and sent him a cope of lead 
to keep him warm in his prison. The cope was a large 
mantle, covering the body from the shoulders to the feet, 
and worn by clergymen during the service. Wrapped 
in this ponderous habit, with his head only at liberty, 
the unhappy man remained without food or assistance 
till he expired*. On another occasion he demanded a 
present often thousand marks from an opulent Jew at 
Bristol, and ordered one of his teeth to he drawn every 
morning till he should pay the money. The Jew was 
obstinate. The executioners began with his double 
teeth. He suffered the loss of seven ; but on the eighth 
day solicited a respite, and gave security for the pay- 
mentt. 

John was not less reprehensible as a husband than 
he was as a Utonarch. While Louis took froni him his 
provinces on the continent, he had consoled himself for 
the loss in the company of his beautiful bride : but he 
soon abandoned her to revert to his^ormer habits. The 
lieentiousness of his amounr is reckoned by every 

•VMri»,19i. ChTOB.Diuitt.97 f IWd. 
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Mxm&ai writar among th« principal cauioi of ilia alianap 
lion of hia barona, many of whom had to kmant an4 
revenge the diagraoe of a wife, or daughter, or aistar 
laabelli^ to punish the infidelity, imitated the conduet 
of her husband. But John was not to be insulted with 
impunity. He hanged her gallants over her bed *. She 
bora him three sons, Henry, Richard, and Edmund ; 
and three daughters, Jane, Sleanor, and Isabella. Hia 
illegitimate children were numerous^ Nine aona and 
one daughter are mentioned by historians. 

• See PatU. S75. We«i 97«l GImVl. 81S. nemini;. 557, 558. theat 
•Utements 6f the ehroniolen may, after all. have no other iranclatUMl 
than the uBauthentfeated acandal of the da v. lliere it, indeed, on tl)« 
)Mitent rolls an enlrv which, at Mr. Hardy obiervet,(Rot. Pat xir.^ may 
show that the had lott the confldenee of tlie klni;. Th«odoric Tyec it 
ordered to ko with her to Gloooetter.aad tokeep orgnaid Imr (euitodiatit) 
in the chamlier in which the princest Joan wat nursed, ttot. Pal IM. 
But in the aocompaaying order to the aheriff there it eothlaf to Jottiiy 
the tuspieion that nhe wat a prisoner. He it to reeeire them and Un 
mn that the qu«en be in the diamber already mentioned. Rot CUnt. 180. 
It appeart to me, from a diligent oomparison of tlie dates to the entriet on 
the roll*, that the kins, at he was alwayt on hortehack. and murinv ftom 
one place to another, in order to spare the qoetn the ftitimie of accom- 
panying him. tent her beforehand under the care of Theod<ffie. and by 
•aty tUget (per rationabilet dietas. Rot Clant. 177) to tome cattle in 
Irhich he mii^ht ai^tn meet her. Wlien ho went to Pranee in 1S14 hd 
left her under the eare of the abbot of Beanlien. tent inr her to Poitoi^ 
f£un. 19.) and on his return to England, (Oct 15.) took her with htm to 
writtle in Essex. Thence (Nov. 8) Theodorle was ordered to aoeomnany 
her to Gloncester, as is alieady ttentioaed. Wliere the king Joined theia 
■ooiv afterwards. Prote Oloueester she went .to Winchester, to Marl- 
boiough. and to Britli^ always hi tlie company of Theodorio. and wat at 
all thete placet oeeatkmally vitited by her hutband. The German, who 
wat tlie kinv't most intimate fftvonrlte, may hate been a tpr on h^r eon- 
duet ; but he alwayt appeara in llieee dee«menta at the chief ofHoer hi 
her tervice. He givet direetiont for fowtot for her and her maidt. orders 
tmtstolen for her hoos^old. and reeeivet moiey for her use* See Rok 
^117.1861198. Rol.tCb«.»8.0tt.881 
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HxNRT of Winchester had just completed hift UlMi 
year, when he found himself, hjr the sudden death of hM 
fether, in possession of the title, hut with lit^ of th^ 
power, of a king. In the capital and thd opulent pro- 
vinces of the south Louis reigned almost without att ^p^ 
ponent: in the other counties his partisans Wtfre tb6 
more active, and his cause the itaore populair; iAd 61^ 
^ west and north the pruiees of Wales and tl^ kki|^ ^ 
Scotland had acknowledged h& authority, and become 
Hit vassals. Still the son of Jolnii eoidd depend oa the 
VOL. m. 7 
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■words of the bsrons and foreigners, whe bad remained 
fsithfiil to bis father, on the powerful protection of the 
holy see, on the wavering disp sition of the natives who 
adhered to his rival, and on the pity which would na- 
Oct. turally be excited by his youth and innocence. Oi. Ihe 
^ tenth day after the decease of the Lite monarch he waa . 
led to the abbey church of Gloucester ; and having taken 
the oath usually administered to the English kings, and 
sworn fealty to pope Honorius, was crowned by the legate 
Gualo, and the bishops of Winchester, Exeter, and Bath ; 
who placed on his temples a plain circle of gold in lieu 
of the crown, which had been lost with the rest of the 
royal treasures. The next day a proclamation was issued, , 
in which the new king, lamenting the dissension be- 
tween his father and the barons, a dissension which he 
should for ever dismiss firom his memory, promised to 
all his subjec^ts a full amnesty for the past, and their 
lawful liberties for the future ; required the tenants of 
the crown to do homage and swear {ealty to himself as 
their legitimate sovereign ; and forbade any person to 
appear in public during the next month without a white 
fillet round the head in honour of his coronation. The 
care of his person was intrusted to the earl of Pem- 
broke, earl marshal, with the title of guardian of the 
kingdom *. 
]fof. A great council had been summoned to meet ii^a 
12. fortnight at Bristol, and was attended by all the bishops 
and abbots, by Several earls and barons, and by many 
Rights, who took the path of allegiance, and performed 
the feudal ceremony of homage. But the great object 
of the meeting was to reconcile the claims of the crown 
with those of the subject, to satisfy the demands of the 
adverse barons, without trenching too deeply on the 
royal prerogative. For this purpose the great charter 
was revised, and cut down from sixty- one chapters to 
forty-two. 1®. Every clause of a temporary nature, or 

•R3rm.L91&r Fuis,S48. WikM,a» 
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irhich penonaTly regarded the late king and his oppo* 
• nents, was struck out 2^. Several clauses were omitted 
which appeared to hear hard on the ancient claims of 
the crown ; particularly those which related to the right 
of levying aids and scutages, and of convoking the great 
council; which abolished the abuses of forests and fo- 
resters, warrens and warreners, sheriffs, bailiffs, and 
other royal officers ; which required notice to be given 
to the relations before the marriage of the heir ; which 
granted the liberty of egress out of, and ingress into the 
kingdom ; and which allowed the goods of persons dying 
intestate to be divided among their relations after *the 
payment of their j ust debts. But it was d istinctly stated 
that these provisions had not been repealed. Their ope- 
ration was only suspended till they could be submitted 
to the consideration of a full assembly of the barons of 
both parties *. 3°. Some improvements were introduced* 
The lord was forbidden to assume the custody of the per- 
son and lands of the heir till he had received the homage 
of his ward ; because, before that homage he was not 
bound to defend the interests of his vassal. All the pro- 
yisions respecting wardships were extended to the cus* 
tody of vacant benefices, with this exception, that such 
custody should not be sold. The rate at which carriages 
might be taken fbr the king's use was fixed t ; and some 
regulations were added respecting the pajrment of his 
debts. The ratification of the charter in*this form was 
received with gratitude by the royalists : nor was it vio- 
lently condemned by their opponents, when they learned 
that the clauses which had been omitted were still re- 
served for future discussion {. 
• If Louis had rejoiced at the death of John> he now 

* Qui« qusdam capitula in priori eharfa contiiMbantnr. qa» mravia •! 

dnbitabUia videlmutur. scilicft de scutasziii placiui kupradietia 

Mwlatistft inai(iiatibut ca eitse in resiM>ctu, quoa^qui* pleuim consilium ha^ 
cuerimua. Ma^. (liar. L lieu. III. c 61. Chartof IJlierties. p 16. 

f Hence U apiicurs. tlint the liir • of a cart with two huraes waa antiqoir 
lua lOdL— with tlirce horses 1 id. i>er dav. Maf . Chart e. S3L 

t Compare Uie charter of the 17Ui of John with that of the lit of H«linr. 
Sm alaolljn. L S15. 
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discovered tlutt the son would prore m moire fonnidtbto 
eompetitor than the father. The youth and innocenoe 
of Henry excited universal compassion. John indeed^ 
it was said, had heen a tyrant : but what crime had the 
prince committed, that he should forfeit the crown, to 
which he was born ? His rival was a Frenchman, who 
daily betrayed an unjust partiality in fevour of his coun- 
trymen* Bven now, while his success depended on the 
efforts of his English adherents, many a native s&w with 
indignation the honours which he claimed as a right 
bestowed as a reward by this foreign prince on his foreign 
Iretdiners. To aid such favourable impressions, and to 
foment the jealousy and discontent of their adversaries, 
became the policy of Gualo and Pembroke* To all who 
i«turned to their allegiance their former liberties were , 
confirmed : tales of the atrogance of the French, and of 
tiieir contempt for the natives, were industriously circu* 
lated ; the report of a conspiracy against the chief of the 
^English nobility was revived and believed ; and the minds 
of men were aWed and confounded by the weekly repeti* 
tion of the excommunication fulminated against Louis 
imd his adherents. Neither did the pontiff fbrget the 
interests of his young vassal By his letters he stimu- 
lated the zeal of the legate, and sought to awaken senti- 
ments of loyalty in the barons* To justify their reb^on* 
he observed, tliat they had formerly alleged the tyranny 
of John. But that plea must now be abandoned. The 
tyranny of John had perished with the tyrant ; and, if 
they persisted to oppose the succession of his son, they 
would prove that their former assertions were but pre* 
tences, and that they had been actuated by motives which 
they were ashamed to avow *. By these means a revo=-, 
lution was gradually wrought in the public mind to the 
adi-antage of Henry ; and the hopes of the royalists were 
cheered by the return of the earl of Salisbury and of 
•everal knights, who came to swear fealty to their nativ* 

* Bp. Honor, apnd RayaakL i, ttH 
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•crrareign. Even William I^Albiney, as soon as he bad 
recoverod his liberty by the payment of six thousand 
marks, unfurled the royal standard*. 

Louis had at last raised the siege of Dover, and, to 
compensate himself for the loss of his time at the foot of 
that fortress, had taken the two castles of Hertford and jy^^ 
Berkhamstead. Pembroke surrendered to him two 6. 
others as the price of a truce till the festival of Easter ; a l^ec. 
suspension of hostilities equally useftd to both parties. 20. 
The French prince employed the interval to revisit the 
continent, and collect a numerous band of auxiliaries : 
the marshal profited by his absence to detach more of 
the confederates firom his int^tests. At the termination 
of the armistice hostilities recommenced with the siege 
of Montsorel by the royalists. To relieve the fortress, a. d. 
the confederate army, to the number of six hundred 1217 
knights and twenty thousand men, marched from Lon- "^P'* 
don under the command of the count of Perche. Its 
route was marked by every kind of excess, particularly 
on the part of the ibreign infantry, whose nakedness was 
clothed, and poverty enriched, at the expense of the na- 
tives. The royalists did not wait their approach ; and 
the confederates, instead of pursuing the fugitives, en- 
tered Lincoln amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants^ 
and besieged the castle, which was gallantly defended 
by a celebrated heroine, Nichola de Camville. Pem- 
broke immediately summoned the tenants of the crown 
to meet him at Newark, and was able to number among 
his followers four hundred knights with their esquires, 
two hundred and fifty cross-bowmen, and a numerous May 
body of infentry. Three days were employed in mar- ^^' 
shall ing the army, and in performing the duties of reli- 
gion ; for the legate had given a religious character to 
the expedition. He exhorted the soldiers to fight for 
their God, their king, and their country ; excommuni- 
cated all their opponents ; and imparted to the combat- 

•Pari*,S45. Dunttap. 78. 79l Hym. i.216. 
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ants the privileges usually granted to the crusadets. 

^^ They marched from Newark in seven divisions with 
' white crosses sewed on their hreasts : the howmen kept 
a mile in advance, and the haggage a mile in the rear. 
This disposition deceived the confederates, who, taking 
the bajfgage for a second army, unwisely shut themselves 
up within the walls, and at the same time, by way of 
bravadj, made a brisk assault on the castle. But the 

^•y bowmen, who had been admitted by a postern into the 
fortress, thinned with their arrows the ranks of the as- 
sailants, and, by killing the horses of the knights, laid 
them in their armour on the ground. The rest of the 
royalists wheeling round, burst open, after a sharp con- 
flict, the northern gate ; and at the same moment a sortie 
was made from the castle. Dismay and confusion now 
spread through the ranks of the barons. The most 
spirited, unable to withstand the torrent that rushed into 
the city, were carried before it • the crowd ran to the op- 
posite portal ; but the narrow and winding passage was 
soon choked, and the fugitives were compelled to recoil 
on the pursuers. The meaner combatants met with no 
mercy : but little noble blood was spilt by the victors^ 
who, prompted by relationship or the hope of ransom^ 
sought not to slay, but to capture their enemies. The 
count of Perche alone lost his life. He fought in a church- 
yard, till his horse was killed ; and, when a voice called 
out to him to accept of quarter, he replied with an oath 
that he would never surrender to an English traitor. 
Irritated by the reproach, a soldier thrust his pike 
through the eye of the count's visor into his brain. The 
number of the captives amounted to three earls, eleven 
barons, and four hundred kr»ights. Two hundre«l others 
escaped by different roads to London : the foot soldiei-s, 
seeking to follow them, wei?e massacred by the inha- 
bitants of the villages which lay in their route. 

This victory, which secured the crown on the head of 
the young king, was called in the quaint language of the 
time, •• the fair of Lincoln." There were few of the 
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oonqumn whow«re not enriched by it As toon as r»- 
sistanee ceased, the city, which had long been distin- 
guished by its attachment to die barons, was given up 
to pillage. Eren the privileges of the churches could 
not save them firom the rapacity of the royalists. But 
the hie of the women and children was more deplorable. 
When the gate was forced, they crowded for security 
into the boats on the river. ' Some sank under the 
weight; others were lost by mismanagement; and of 
the fugitives the greater part was drowned *. 

The destruction of his army confined Louis within the 
walls of London ; where, though he had built up all the 
gates except one, and had compelled the citizens to renew 
their oaths of allegiance, he was perpetually alarmed with 
the discovery of conspiracies against him. His only hope 
rested on 'the exertions of his consort, Blanche of (.^astile, 
who in person solicited aid from the most powerful of 
the French nobles. At length an armament of eighty Aug, 
large vessels, besides galleys and smaller ships, put to 84. 
sea from Calais under the command of the celebrated 
pirate Eustace le Moine. To oppose this formidable 
fleet Hubert de Burgh, the justiciary, had collected forty 
sail from the cinque ports: but the disparity of force was 
so alarming, that several knights refused to embark, 
under the pretence that they were not acquainted with 
the manner of naval engagements.. Nor was Hubert 
himself unaware of the danger. Before his departure 
he received the sacrament in private, and gave the most 
positive orders that the castle of Dover should not be 
surrendered to the enemy on any terms, not even to save 
his own life, in the event of his beinc^r made prisoner. 
Tbe English were soon in sight of the French, sailed 
past them, as if their object were to surprise Calais, and 
suddenly tacki ig, bore duw.i in a line on their rear. The 
bowmen and archers began the engagement with a volley 

• 8m Parif. 247— SC. X^miUp. 80— SS. Wavcrley, 183. MaO. M. 
fiikl. Armor. 90. 
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oi anBQiwt: M toom as ^ d^pa CUM ia 
Hwn fiMtaoed togeHbttr with clumu aud hooka : poivdar 
of quiekUma waa acatterad in tha air, that it might ha 
.;carriad hy the wind into tha eyes of the enemy ; and the 
Snglish, leaping on hoard with axes in their hands, ren- 
dered the ships unmanageahle by cutting the rigging. 
The French, unaccustomed to this manner of fighting, 
made hut a feeUle resistance ; and cnly fifteen Tes^ els 
out of the whole number escaf ed. One hundred and 
fifteen knights with their esquires, and more than eight 
hundred inferior officers were taken. Eustace, who 
had secreted himself in the hold of his ship, offered a 
large sum for his ransom : but Richard Fitzroy, one of 
John's illegitimate children by a daughter of the earl 
Warenne^ spumed the proposal, and instantly struck o# 
his head, which was afterwards carried on a pole firom 
town to town, as a proof of the victory *. 

With this fleet perished the hopes of Louis ; who, on 
the approach of the royal army, gladly accepted theofiEer 
of an accommodation made by the legate and the earl 
Sap, marshaL It was agreed that he should give back to the 
11* Bngliah barons their fealty and homage, and then Henry 
should grant to them a full amnesty on their tetiirn to 
their allegiance ; that peace on similar terms should be 
offered by Henry to the king of Scots and the prince of 
Wales ; and that arrangement should be made for the 
discharge of debts, and the ransom and liberation of pri- 
soners of war t. This is what appears on the face of the 
instrument interchanged between the parties: but in 
addition, Henry paid to Louis the sum of ten thousand 
marks to enable him to discharge his debts ; and Louis 
made, so we are told, a promise to Henry, confirmed by 
oath, that on his accession to the French throne he would 
lestore all the provinces which formerly belonged to 
Henry's fiftther : a promise, which indeed was the moH 

• Parii. S50. 251. with tha Tmr. kct Waverley, 183. Mailrot^lML Oul. 
Annor. SO LaoinroMt, M. 
t Kym. L SSL 
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that could be given by a prince not yet in possession, 
but which it was plain that he would not have the will, 
when he came into possession, or, if he h^d the will, would 
not have the power, to execute*. After the departure 
of Louis with his countrymen, the king of Scotland was 
the first to take advantage of the pacification. He came p^^ 
to the faith and service of the young king, and did his 19. 
devoir to him at Northampton t. Llewellyn after some a. d. 
hesitation followed his example, and did homage to his ^^^* 
sovereign lord at Worcester J. j*'* 

The departure of Louis secured the crown to Henry : 
but the young king had not a single relation to whom he^^^ 
could recur for advipe, or to whom he might intrust the 
care of his interests. Even the queen mother, who by 
her misconduct had already forfeited the confidence of 
the nation, abandoned her son to hasten back to France, 
and marry her former lover, the count of La Marche. 
But Honorius, as feudal superior, declared himself the 
guardian of the orphan, and commanded Gualo to reside 
near his person, watch over his safety, and protect his 
just rights. The legate discharged his trust with fidelity, 
and found in the earl marshal a coadjutor actuated by 
the same zeal, and concurring in the same sentiments. 
The itinerant justices were ordered to summon all knights 
and freemen to their courts, and to administer to them 
an oath, that they would keep the king's peace, observe 
the good laws and rightful customs of the realm, and at 
command of the king and council assemble and oppose 

• P4ris. S51. Rot. Claui. 960. 369. 377. 381. 415. 465. Lonii and his 
foUowf rs at their dejmrture were absolved by the legate from uU ecclesias- 
tical cenitnres, on condition that he should give the tenth of liis income for 
two years, they the twentieth of tbeiri, towards the support of the Chris- 
tians in the Holy Land. This rejfarded the laymen; the clergyman, tor 
having celebrated in defiance of the interdict, were cundemufd to go seven 
times in the first year into the choir of the csithedral before mass, dechaus- 
•ez et en cliemiuse, tenant det verges, et seront fustigez par le chantre. 
Threa. des Chartee. 113. 

t Rym. L SS4. Alexander Kex Scoti» venit ad fidera et servitiom not. 
•ram, et nobis fecit quod facere debuit. Hot Clans. 348. 

X Rym. L 225, 226. 
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the enemies of the king and kinjrdom*. The charter 
vas aj^ain confirmed, but with additional alterations. It 
was provided that the widow should have for her dower 
the third part of' all the lands which had belonj^ to 
her husband during the coverture, unless she had been 
endowed with a smaller portion at the door of the church ; 
that no freeman should lawfully aliene so much of his 
lau4. as to render himself incapable of performing his 
services to the lord of the fee ; and, as a check on aliena- 
tions in mortmain, that no one should give his lands to 
a religious house, to hold it again of the same house ; 
nor, on the other hand, should any religious house receive 
lands, to lease them out to the donor. ^Assizes of darrein 
presentment were sent back to the justices of the bench ; 
the county courts were ordered to be held only once a 
month ; the Sheriff's tourn only twice in the year ; and 
the view of frankpledge only at Michaelmas. Lastly, it 
was enacted, that all men should enjoy equal liberties ; 
that escUage or scutage should be levied in the same man- 
ner as in the reign of Henry II. ; and that every castle 
built or rebuilt since the commencement of the civil 
^ ^ war should be demolished immediately. At the same 
1217. *^^® the chapters regarding the forests and warrens were 
Nov. withdrawn, to form a new instrument, called the charter 
6. of forests. By this all forests enclosed since the death 
of king Richard were thrown open ; all outlawries for 
offences of the forest incurred within the same period 
wer^ reversed ; the punishment for killing the king's 
venison was commuted into a heavy fine or a year's im- 
prisonment ; the courts of the foresters were regulated, 
unjust tolls abolished, and the right to cultivate and im- 
prove their own lands was confirmed to the holders of 
estates within the royal forests t. In addition, to pre- 
vent the diminution of the revenue, a law was passed, 

• Dttnit 1. 86. Oualo ii called the king»i ttttor at custos. Abbrer. Flaeit. 
105. Rot. a 
t Brady, ii. App No. 145. New Rym. 150. 
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I>fohibitiag the king's ministers, during his minority, to 
put the great seal to any charter or letter of confirma* 
tion or sale, or alienation, or gift in perpetuity, and de- 
claring beforehand all such instruments invalid and of 
no effect *. 

llie late contest had generated a spirit of insubordi- 
nation, which bore with impatience the restraint of legi- 
timate authority ; and the barons of the two parties fre- 
quently betrayed the animosity, which still rankled in 
their breasts, by deeds of outrage or messages of de- 
fiance. The legate and marshal sought to he^thew a.o. ^ 
wounds by conciliation. Minor transgressions wen pru- 1218* 
dently overlooked : but they visited with severe punish- 
ment those excesses, the neglect of which would have 
argued weakness or timidity on the part of the adminis- 
tration. By degrees tranquillity was restored ; and in 
the autumn Gualo returned to Rome. He was succeeded ^^^* 
by Pandulf, who followed the example of his predecessor, ^*' 
and watched with solicitude over the interests of the 
young king. His presence was rendered the more ne- ^^ ^ 
cessaxy by the death of the earl marshal ; after which the 1219 
exercise of the royal authority was intrusted to Hubert 
de Burgh, the justiciary, and the custody of the royal 
person to Peter des Rojhes, bishop of Winchester. With 
the former the reader is already acquainted : Des Roches 
was a Poitevin, who had enjoyed the confidence of John* 
and more than once had been appointed by him guardian 
of the kingdom. These ministers were rivals : if the j ut* 
ticiary possessed a greater share of power, the bishop 
enjoyed more opportunities of cultivating the friendship 
of his pupil ; and while the one sought the support of 
the native families, the other proclaimed himself the 
protector of the foreigners, whom thepolicy of John had 
settled in the island. The presenee of Pandulf was a 
constant check on the ambition of these rivals : by his 
letters and speeches he reproved their negligence, and 

• N«w Rym No. 14«. Chart, of Liber, p. 17-41. 
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stimulated their industry ; and by his adrice the jnsti- 
eiary and ehancettor were made to swear, that during 
the minority they would not dispose of any of the fj^-eat 
fLeh of the crown. He repaired to Wales, and restored 
peace on the borders : he met the king of Scots at York, 
and ne^tiated a peace between the two kingdoms ; and 
A.D. by his letters and services he greatly contributed to pro- 
1220. long the truce between England and France*. As 
May doubts had been raised respecting the coronation at 
Gloucester, that ceremony was again performed with the 
A.D. accu8%med solemnity by the archbishop, who, with the 
^2t2I . permission of Honorius, had returned to England ; and 
18* *^® ^^** y®*' Alexander of Scotland marri^ at York 
Jane, the elder of the two sisters of Henry, and did 
homage to his brother-in-law. Margaret, one of the 
Scottish princesses, who had so long been in the cus- 
tody of the English crown, was also married to Hubert ; 
the other remained single : but a hint was given that 
Henry meant to associate her with himself on the throne. 
Pkndulf immediately returned to Rome. 

During the contest between John and the barons that 
prince had lavishly distributed the crown lands among; 
A.D. ^ partisans, as weU foreigners as natives; and those, 
1822. who had the command of the royal castles at his death, 
pertinaciously refused to give them up to the govern- 
ment, alleging that they kept them in trust for the king 
during his minority. To wrest these fortresses from the 
hands of the powerful vassals who held them was an 
1 220. important but difficult object. Honorius had instructied 
June Pandulf to insist that no individual should hoH at the 
27. same time the custody of more than two of the royal 
1000* castles : he then ordered the bishop and justiciary to de- 

Ap. « For the services of Pandulf, fee his letters in Rvm. i. 235—337. 240, 
23. S4^- It appears that the treaty which William king of Scolland had been 
ouropelled to make with John was eonsidered so hardensome, or so dis- 
lifaiHsfui, that Alexander had applied to th« pontiff, ta examine it and pn>> 
Dounce accordioK to law, whether it were bindins or not Honorius re- 
ferred the matter to Pandulf. Ibid. 235. We are ignorant of his decision ; 
liQt tliere are several allusions to the meetings and homage in the Close 
Holls. 348. 421. 436. 462. 
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maud from the holders all escheats and 'wardihipB ; and 
at last solemnly declared, at the request and with the 
assent of the great council, that Henry was of sufficient 
age to have the free disposal of his lands, castles, and 
wards, though not to plead or be impleaded in courts of 
justice. Hubert in the kings name demanded the sur- 
render of the wards and castles ; and the earls of Chester 
and Albemarle in return made a fruitless attempt to 
surprise the city of London. Their conduct was ar- 
raigned by Hubert, and excused by Des Roches. The 
discontented barons determined to keep the Christmas a. ik 
at Northampton : but Henry proceeded to that town j^^^ 
with the archbishop and bishops, and so numerous a ^^ 
train of eads and knights, that his opponents were inti- 
midated, solicited his pardon, and abandoned all their 
pretensions*. 

Another event followed, which established the autho- a. b. 
rity of Hubert, and induced his rival to banish himself ^^^^ 
from the island, under the pretence of making a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land. Among the foreigners en- 
riched by John was a ferocious and sanguinary ruffian, 
named Fawkes, who held the castle of Bedford by the do- 
nation of that monarch. At the assizes at Dunstaple he 
had been amerced for several misdemeanors in the sum 
of three thousand pounds : but instead of submitting to J|^<^ 
the sentence, he waylaid thp judges at their departure^ ' 
and seizmg one of them, Henry de Braidbrock, confined 
him in the^ dungeon of the castle. Hubert willingly 
gmsf ed at the opportunity of wreaking his vengeance on 
a partisan of the bishop of Winchester. The king was 
induced to invest in person the fortress of this audacious 
rebel ; and the clergy spontaneously granted him an aid 
from themselves and their free tenants. Two towers of "^"J* 
wood were raised to such a height, as to give the archers 
a full view of the interior of the castle ; seven military 

* Dunst 136—188. Rym. L 240. 254. 263. The resMon given to tbe 
noQtiff hy the council was, that " the prudence and discreti<m of Hmirf 
^ wa« such at to supply the want of age." Paris. Addit Na 1. 
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•nfinet battered the walls with large stones from morn- 
ing till evenin;^ ; and a machine, termed a cat, covered 
the sappers in their attempts to undermine the founda- 
tions. Fawkes, who had retired into the county of 
Chester, had persuade^l himself that the garrisoQ 
would be able to defend the castle for twelve months. 
But the barbican was first taken by assault ; soon after- 
wards the outer wall was forced, and the cattle, horses, 
and provender in the adjacent w&rd fell into the hands 
of the victors ; a breach was then made in the second 
wall by the miners, and the royalists, though with con- 
siderable loss, obtained possession of the inner ward ; a 
few days later the sappers set fire to the props which they 
had placed under the foundations of the keep ; one of 
the angles sank deep into the ground ; and a wide rent 
laid open the interior of the fortress, llie garrison now 
Ang. despaired of success. They planted the royal standard 
1^ on the tower, and sent the women to implore the king's 
mercy. But Hubert resolved to deter men from similar 
excesses by the severity of the punishment. The knights 
and others, to the number of eighty, were hanged ; the 
archers were sent to Palestine to fight against the Turks; 
and Fawkes, who now surrendered himself at Coventry, 
was banished from the island, together with his wife 
and family. Henry ordered the castle to be razed, and 
gave the site to the lord Beaumont ***. 

The consequences of the improvident grants made by 
the two last monarchs now began to unfold themselves. 
Under the pretence of resisting an invasion threatened 
A. D. by the king of France, Henry assembled a great council, 
225. and most urgently demanded an aid. The demand was 
at first refused : but the wants of the crown would admit 
of no delay ; and, after some negotiation, it was stipu- 
lated that a fifteenth of all movables should be granted ; 

• Parit, 270. OuMt 149—145. New Rym. 175. *Rot. CUm. 632. 
AonaL Wi|{oni. 486. I have been mora diffuse in relating the partieulart 
of tliti aiege. as it explains the mHOuer iu which such operations were oon- 
dUcted. 
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but OB the oonditi<fft that the two charters should be so- 
lemnly ratified *. They had already been confirmed twice 
since the commencement of hi? rei^n : but the king's 
officers had laughed at their confirmation, and refused 
to carry their provisions iiito effect t. Now, however, it 
was no longer necessary for the barons to take up arms : 
poverty had subdued the reluctance of the king and his y^i,^ 
ministers ; and the two charters were solemnly ratified 1 1. 
in that form which they have ever since retained {. 

The departure of the bishop of Winchester for the 
Holy Land had left Hubert without a competitor ; and 
though the pontiff had warned the king not to make 
himself a member of either party, but to arbitrate as a 
parent and sovereign between both, Henry willingly lent ^.o. 
to his favourite the whole of his authority. Hubert for 1232, 
several years reigned without control : others were im- 
poverished by the compulsory resignation of the profits 
which they had made during the minority ; he was an- 
nually enriched by new grants of land, escheats, and 
wardships : but while he thus attempted to consolidate 
his own power, he supplied his enemies with weapons of 
annoyance by repeated instances of rapacity and ambi- 
tion. An unsuccessful expedition into France, in which 
he accompanied the king, gave the first shock to his 

* Bimdy, ii. App. No. 150. The money was to be placed in the treasnry. 
and Qoue uf it taken out befiirt* the king wns of afe, anless tor ihe defence 
of the realm. huiI iu tlie pre hence uf six bishops and »ix. t* aria. Tlie tiftfenth 
»muuutedtt»59,fmu/. Parin, Addit. Nt*. 1. The aucieui mode of laying 
these imposts Miill Im al'teiwards explained. 

+ DuuHt. i. 1 51. 

X Chart, of Lib. |^22— 27. Annal. Bnit. 271—278. Stnt. at large, Ann. 
nono Henry HI. Pariti tells us tiiat two years later, when Henry came 
of age. he repented of his own authuiity the chai ter uf the forests (p. 283) : 
but 1 have learned to doubt the assertions of that writer, M-hen he i- not 
supiH)rted by oiher documents. He h is already to'd us that in 12^3 the 
archbishop had insisted on the ratification ul the charters ; that the king 
promised it, and by his letters ordered^nquiiies to be made in every 
county atler tlie lib«'rtiesvuju\ed in tlie time of Henry II. (p. 8(6, ^67.) 
Uttl'urtuna.ely for the credit of the historian, the-e letters are stilt extant* 
and prove to be exai-tly of an oppooite nature. The iheriffs are to inquire 
what customs and liberties John had in every county before the war, and 
to enfMce the same for the bene At of the king. See them in Brady, Appb 
Na U9. and the New Rym. i. 16:). 
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power : it was followed by the ominous return of Peter 
des Roches, whom Henry received with expressions of 
the warmest affection *. The fall of the favourite was 
now confidently predicted: every tongue loudly ac- 
cused his avarice arid despotism ; and when, on occa- 
sion of an inroad by the Welsh, Henry lamented his 
want of money, he was told that he might easily extort 
it from Hubert and his relatives, who for years had been 
accumulating wealth at the expense of the crown. The 
advice was adopted ; the inferior officers of government 
were called to account; Hubert received an order to 
answer for all the wardships which he* had held, all the 
rents of the royal demesnes which he had received, and 
all the aids and fines which had been paid into the ex- 
chequer, from the day of his appointment to the office of' 
justiciary, a period including the whole of the present, 
and a great part of the late reign ; and all persons who 
conceived that they had been aggrieved by him in 
the time of his prosperity were invited to bring actions 
for damages against the fallen favourite. Whether it 
were that he despaired of justice, or that he was conscious 
of guilt, he tied to the priory of Merton. At first the 
king determined to take him away by force, and for that 
purpose despatched the mayor of London with an armed 
body of citizens; but on more mature deliberation, and 
at the petition of his only friend the archbishop of 
Dublin, the space of five months was granted him to 
prepare for his trial t. 

Hubert, finding himself at liberty, left his sanctuary, 
and proceeded towards Bury St Edmund's to visit his 
wife : but the king, who had been persuaded that it was 
dangerous to permit him to remain at large, despatched 
a body of three hundred horsemen with orders to arrest 

• Puis mentions that in the year 1231 Henry determined not to tnarry 
the princess Isabella of Scotland, because slie was the younger sister ^ 
Hubert's vrife (p. 812) : yet the truth is. that Isabella bad already beet 
married six years to BoMr. Uie son of earl fiiirad. Rym. i 978. 

1 Paris. 311. 317-319. 
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Mid tofa99f kim to the Tower. The earl wm in hed 
when he heard of their approach. He arose in haste, 
fled naked to the parish church of Boisars, and on the 
steps of the altar, with the host in one hand, and a eross 
in the other, awaited the arrival of his pursuers. They 
had no order to take his life ; hut placing him on horse 
hack, and tying his feet under the belly, proceeded with 
their captive towards the metropolis. Henry, however, 
was aware, that this violation of the privities of the 
ehurch would excite remonstrances and opposition. The Sep 
prisoner was carried back to his sanctuary ; and the ^7* 
slieriff of Essex was charged, under penalty of death, to 
seize his person, whenever he should attempt to escape. 
But his escape was rendered impracticable by a deep 
moat which heid been dug, and a line of palisades which 
had been drawn romid the church ; and on the fortieth 
day hunger or despair induced the unfortunate earl to 
aunender himself to his guards, by whom he was con- 
ducted to the Tower. Henry ordered him to be set at ^9^* 
liberty, and to appear in Comhill before the court of his 
peers. When the accusations against him had been 
read, Hubert replied that he should offer no defence ; 
but that he placed his body, his lands, and his chattels 
at the king*s pleasure. The judges deliberated : they 
agreed that if judgment were pronounced, they must 
condemn him to forfeiture and death ; and therefore, 
with the permission of the prosecutors, recommended his 
case to the consideration of the king. An award, to 
which all parties consented, was at length given : the 
earl forfeited to the crown his goods and chattels, with 
the lands which he held in chief of the kin^, retaining 
for himself and his heirs his patrimonial inheritance, and 
the lands which he held of mesne lords : four earls un- 
dertook to keep him in safe custody in the castle of 
Devizes tDl he should enter the order of the knights 
templars, in the event of his wife's death, or should be 
discharged by direction of the king and great council ; 
and Henry pledged his word not to grant him any addi- 
TOL. ra. 8 
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tional favour, nor to inflict on him any additionftl pu- 
nithment*. But the next year disseniioni arose be- 
tween the king and the barons, and the custody of the 
castle was ^ven to a retainer of the lushop of Win- 
i^a^t c^^^^'** Hubert, who dieaded to fall into tha power of 
Q^.^ his enemy, dropped from the wall into the moat during 
12. the obscurity of the night, aiid made his way to a neigh- 
bouring church. Here he wus surrounded by the sheriff 
Oct. and his officers : but in a few days a party of horse over- 
^^* powered his guards, and conducted him to the earl of 
Q^x Pembroke in Wales. When peace was restored between 
30/ the king and the barons, at the request of pope Gregory 
IX., and by the good offices of Edmund, the new arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Hubert was included in the paci- 
A.D. fication, readmitted into the council, and restored to his 
\ * estates and hon jurs t. 

23^* Henry's reign lasted more than half a century. Till 
the fall of Hubert, he was either a minor, or under the 
control of that minister : afterwards he was his own 
master ; had the choice of his own ministers, and became 
responsible for the measures of government. But the 
transactions which fill the next forty years are so nu- 
merous, and frequently so unconnected, that were they 
to be related in the order of time, the perplexed and 
broken narrative could only distract and fatigue the at- 
tention of the reader. It will therefore prove more con- 
venient, and at the same time more interesting, to class 
the most important events under the three distinct 
heads, of the king^s wars, with foreign powers, his trans- 
actions wiih the pope, and his disputes with his barons. 
I. 1. During the whole of Henry's reign the har- 
mony between England and Scotland was never inter- 

• DuDsL 203, 201) '2^21. Paris, 319— 322. The mistakes of the l;wt wrVn 
are to Imj ct-rrecuM by ih.> le or i. P.i. i;. H»a. III. m. 9. apiid Brady, il. 
Api>. No. 152, au«i New Rvm. i. 207 

t Paris, b27, 328. 340,*a4i. Uunstap. 221. Braay. il A pp. No. 134. 
Yet five yeacs later a new attack was mnde upon Hubert, from which h* 
extricated hinself by making a present of four casUes to Henry. Par 
468L 
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rupted by actual hostilities: yet several subjects of 
al.ercatioa arose which are deserving of notice, because 
they prove that the pretensiuns of superiority, af.erwards 
realised by Edward, were as fiercely maintained by his 
father. The reader has already seen that Alexander, 
the seco..d of ih-it name, though he had done homage to 
king John, readily lent his aid 'to the discontented 
barons. When Louis returned to France, the Scottish 
king was compelled to submit. He did homage to a.d. 
Henry, and a few years later married Jane, the sister *22l. 
of the young king; a connexion which rendered both'' ^* 
princes the m6re wilUng to adjust their mutual differ- 
ences without the aid of the sword. When Henry be- 
came his own master, Alexander demanded the resto- 
ration of the three northern counties as his undoubted 
inheritance, and the repayment of the fifteen thousand 
marks received from William by John, which, it was 
now contended, had not been imposed as a fine, but 
given as a dower to the two Scottish princesses, who 
were to have been married to Henry himself, and to his 
brother Richard*. The king of England not only re- 
* listed these claims, but maintained that the homage 
which Alexander had ahready done, both to. him and to 
his father, had been liege homage for the crown of 
Scotland; and prevailed on the pope, Gregory IX., to a.i>. 
exhort the king of Scots by letter to fulfil the solemn 1234. 
stipulations which he had madet. After a tedious ne- 

• Wh«n this {nterpretaticm of the treaty wm objected to Habert, who 
had married ihe eUl^ r Bi^t>-r. h*- replied thai he knew uf no such rondi- 
tions. The |»rinc»*8se« h«d been del vereil lo John, to m-irrv them to 
whom he }>lea«ed. with the advice of his bHnms. — Paris, AcIdiL No. I. 
That Hubert whs rixht, wpiiears from ihe couveiiiion in \'2 0. I eiwc'ea 
Hf ury aud Alexander, in which the Sc•lttt^h kin.' promises to marrx a 
sister* ul' lleury within fonr n on hs. and the English kiniftu re.«t' r the 
two sisters of Alexander within -i xe^r. wileis he Khmtd j^nd fhi-m 
itufbamdi m England, a<t lionorem nostrum et >psiHS regiH Scoiia Ao-onU 
ing tc Uie N Uym. (193). tiie wife of Alexander wax Mar)(:*ret. the liauiih- 
ter. uut Jane, the sister, of Henry. Bnt the instrument there published 
was executed not by Aleximder II. in IS^, but by Alexander 111., more 
than thirty years a terwards. 

i Rym. i. 334. 335. The Scottish writers «ay the homage was for lands 
iBKn«latfd. Mail 195. Ford. ix. 31. Yet there is reason to beliere that 
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^ gotiadon, a compromiie was mutually accepted under 
A. D. the auspices of the cardinal Otto. The Scottish king 
1237. renounced the claims which he had made, received in 
S«pt. return grants of lands at Penrith and Sowerhy, to the 
yearly value of two hundred pounds, performed homage 
for this his new acquisition, and hy a formal deed sub- 
je<*ted himself and his heirs, if he or they should break 
their engagements, to the spiritual censures of the 
Pope, or of his delegate the archbishop of Canterbury *. 
The question respecting the nature of his former ho- 
mage remained undecided for the present, but waa 
revived after the death of Jane. Alexander contended 
that he did not, and would not, hold a particle of Scot- 
land under the crown of England ; and Henry, to en- 
fbrce his pretensions, assembled a numerous army at 
Newcastle. The Scottish king thought it prudent to 
negotiate ; and consented to an arrangement by which, 
though he eluded the express recognition of feudal de- 
pendence, he seems to have conceded to Henry the 
substance of his demand. He promised and swore that 
\9Ad ^® ^^^^^ always bear good ^th and love to his dear 
^ and liege lord Henry, king of England, and would 
1^' never enter into alliance wi& the enemies of Henry or 
of his heirs, unless they should first unjustly aggrieve 
him ; and his bishops, earls, and barons swore that th^ 
and their heirs would never aid Alexander or his sue* 
cessors to break, but would do all in their power to in* 
duce him and them to observe this promise t. 

Alexander did not at that time hold any lands in England. See Rym. 
ii.i*66. 

* It hac been pretended that by this compromise the question of ho 
maffe for the crown of Scotland was determiocd xj^inst the king of Eng- 
land. But the instmmfnt itstiir is a clear r«*futation <if the supiiositiun. 
Its pMfi*ss**d object is to put an end to the claims, not of H«*nry 
^ against Alf xander. but uf Alexander against Henry. It spt^ittes ail those 

claims, and enumerates all the particulars of the compromise. No- 
where dues it even allude to Henry's claim uf superiority over the crowa 
of Scotland ; but it includes and extinguishes all the olaims amuost kin, 
quat idem Rex Scotis moverat. Tel movere potarak. Rym. t 'd^i. Plaeit. 
PltrL85»BdT.I. 

fntris,fi68. Rym.l.4S8. 
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» 
Alexmdet was succeeded by his son of the same a.d 
Mine* ami in his ninth year. Henry, in virtiJie of his ^^^9- 
superiority, sdicited a bull, prohibiting any bishop to g^ 
crown the young prince without the pi'evious permis- 
sion of his liege lord; but Innocent IV. refused the 
application, on the ground that the apostolic see was 
not accustomed to grant such prahibitions '*'. Soon ^-n* 
afterwards Alexander, in consequence of a treaty pre- }^^^ 
Tiously concluded by his &ther, came to York to marry 26^ 
Margaret the daughter of Henry t, and did homage to 
the king " for Lothian and the other lands which he 
** held of the English crown.**— But when he was sum- 
moned to do homage for his kingdom also, a homage, 
says the historian, which had been done by many of his 
predecessors $, he was advised to reply, that he came to 
York to marry the princess, not to treat on matters of 
state ; and that the demand was of too great import* 
ance for him to return an answer before he had con* 
suited his barons {. But Scotland was at th^ period in 
a state of anarchy. An association was formed to dis* 
solve the connexion with England: Robert de Ros a.d» 
and John Baliol were named regents; and by their ^^ 
Orders the young queen was separated from the com- 
pany of her husband, and confined to a remote part of 
the castle of Edinburgh. Henry took the nobles of the 
opposite faction under his protection, ordered his mili- 
tary tenants to join him at York, and sent before him Angk 
the earl of Gloucester and Robert Mansd, who with the " l(f 

•Rrm. 1.463. 

\ Oa tliift oocatkm the English eoort displayed alt its magttifl<Mn«B. 
One thousand knights in robes of sUk attended the bride on the morninf 
of her nuptials. Paria, 716. 

X It has been stated that the assertion was made not by the historian 
but by the king. I see not what dil&renee this can make; because in 
either ease the passage proTcs that an appeal was made to the old dironi- 
elers in favour of the superiority of the English over the Scottish erowil 
forty years before the elaim madie by Edward I. But that the reader may 
Judge, I subjoin the original passage: — Et cum sufier hoc conteuiretor ' 
^x Scotias ut raUone regni Scotin faceret homagium et fidelitatnm cum 
ligantia domino eno Regi Angtornm* siont Ibeeruut nrsBdeeessores sui re^ 
(iboe Anglornm, prviA mridmiUt fa Chitdnieit sHrfCbV l^ek taribitmr, mpondlt 
IlM Scotia. I^e. Paris, 718. | Paris. Ibid. 
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aid of their friends obtained admission into the castle. 

Sept and set at liberty the king and queen. They visited 

^^* Henry, who appointed a new rei^ency, punished the 

former members, and acted with all the authority of a 

g^^^ feudal superior ; though, to allay the jealousy of the 

20. Scots, he repeatedly declared that these measures should 

form no precedent injurious to the rights and liberties 

of the kinpf or people of Scotland *. 

2. Of Wales the native sovereign was Llewellyn, usu- 
ally addressed by Henry with the title of prince of 
Aberthraw. and lord of Snowdun. He was the vassal 
of the English crown ; but a vassal more inclined to dis- 
pute than to obey the authority of his superior. He was 
also brother-in-law to Henry, having married Jane, a 
natural child of John, by Agatha, daughter to the earl of 
Ferrers : but this union had not rendered him the less * 
disposed to assert the rights, or to revenge what he 
deemed the wrongs of his country. The borderers of 
both nations were men of ferocious habits, inured to 
rapine and bloodshed, and always eager to invade their 
neighbours when it could be done with the hope of im- 
A.D. punity. Their incursions were generally disti. guished 
1228. i,y deeds of barbarity, which proved that with them 
plunder was but a secondary object. They were accus- 
tomed to murder their captives in cold blood, and to 
mangle the carcases of the slain ; and instead of car- 
rying off the cattle of the enemy, would drive them into 
the bams and houses, that they might consume them 
in the same Hames with the buildings f* To complain 
was fruitless : the aggressor, to whichever party he be- 
longed, could exhibit a long catalogue of trespasses 
committed by his opponents, and would contend that 
his own conduct had been regulated by a just regard to 
the principle of retaliation. Henry often led his army 
into Wales, and was as often compelled to returii foiled 

« Rym. i. S58. 5S9, 660. 5S3. 865. Dans. 307. Mail. 2.A. 
f 8m sevvral instancM iu the annals of Margan. 16. 17* I8. Parii, 310 
•ea, and the annals of WorcMt«r, 48a 
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and discontented. Llewellyn, with the aid of his hills 
and morasses, kept at bay his more powerful anta:;onbt ; 
and, if Ihe king of England employed himself in raising 
a fortress to check the excursions of the natives, they 
were already in his rear, deraolishiiitj several castles for 
the one which he had erected. But when Llewellyn 
died, David, his son and successor, imprisoned Gritfiih^ 
an illegitimate brother. The wife of the captive ap- ^.n, 
pealed to Henry, who already had summoned David 124L 
before him : but the Welsh prince appeased his uncle, ^^^ 
and delivered Griffith into his hands. Three years later ^* 
the prisoner was slain in an attempt to make his escape 
from the Tower of London *. By his death the prince i, n, 
of Aberthraw was freed from the dangerous projects of 1244. 
a rival ; and to free himself from the superiority of the ^*^* 
king of England, he sought to interest the pope in his 
fevour, by offering to hold his principality of the Roman 
church. Innocent refused the offer +, and Henry J^JJ* 
hastened to chastise the disloyalty of his nephew. The ^^^ 
king fortified a castle on the banks of the Conway, or- 
dered a fleet firom Ireland to ravage the Isle of Angle- 
sea, and forbade under the severest penalty the ^intro- 
duction of provisions or merchandise from the marches 
into the territory of his enemies. The natives, confined 
among the mountains of Merioneth and Carnarvon, were 
exposed to the extremities of want from the absence of 

• 8ee tbe lecordi in Brady, ii. App. Na 163—171. New Rym. S5& 
f Wikes. 45. Walsinff. Upod. Neuit. 466. If we had no other antho- 
fity than Paris, we ahould belie?e that the offer was accepted, ftod that 
/■Inoocent IV^ to obtain the v«.irly payment ot 500 marks, accepted the 
aeknowtedKS^ vassal of the English crown, as the vassal of the holy see. 
Par. 560. 53£ The amount of the sum is sufficient to throw discredit om 
the«tory: and the truth is easily extracted from the original letters, 
which are still extant David wrote to the pope, that in his infiiney be 
had been placed by his parent* under tlie partienlar snanlianship of the 
church of llume ; but that his uncle by violence and threats had com- 
pelled him to swear fealty to the throne of England. Innocent replied by 
orderinK two (Jistercian abbots to iuaiiire wbettier these allegations were 
true, and if they were, to declare tliMt the oath w is not binding Soon 
afterwards he wrote to the bishop nf Carlisle, that he had discovered them 
to be Iklse. and commanded the prelate to annul any proceedings thst 
might have Uken place in consequence of his former letter. WesU SlflL 
Ryn. i. 485* 
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prdtisiimi, and the indemency of the winter : but it the 
^-^ death of David, they elected for their chieftains Llewel- 
lyn and David, the two sons of Griffith, who solicited 
the clemency of the king of England, became his vas* 
sals, and bound themselves to serve in his wars with 
five hundred of their subjects*. 

3. The reader will recollect that necessity extcnrted 
from Louis of France a promise to restore Normandy, 
Maine, and Anjou, whenever he should succeed to the 
A.D. crown. Philip, his father, died in 1223. The English 
1223. ministry summoned him to perform his engagement^ 
^^7 and received, what must have been anticipated, a per- 
^*' emptory refiisaL He was no longer (was his answer) 
bound by the treaty, since it had already been broken 
in two instances by the king of England, who had com- 
pelled the confederate barons to purchase his favour 
with large sums of money, and had to the present day 
withheld from them the liberties specified in the great 
charter. Nor was Louis content with a mere refusaL 
As soon as the truce between the two nations expired, 
he republished the original sentence of forfeiture against 
king John, entered Poitou with a numerous army, took 
possession of Rochelle and the other towns by force or 
bribery, and extended his conquest to the right bank of 
the Garonne. The English ministry had convened a 
parliament of the barons at Northampton : but their 
deliberations were interrupted by the violence of 
Fawkes ; and the siege of the castle of Bedford em- 
ployed the better part of the summer. At Christmas^ 
after a quarrelsome debate, and the confirmation of the 
A,i>. charters, an aid of a fifteenth was granted to the king; 
1225. and before Easter, Richard, his younger brother, was 
^P'* sent to Bourdeauxt under the guidance of the earl of 
Salisbury, with a force, too small indeed to attempt any 
conquest^ but sufficiently numeroitt to defend from in- 
tuit the province of Gascony. At the request 6f tlli 

• FaHi, 47^ 4S6. Ml 949. Ul. «01 
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«f France ^bed, and was^uoeeeded by kift son Louie IX^ |^ 
in the twelfth year of his age *. The troubtoe whieh ^ 
followed his aocenion, and the hostility of the most 
l^werfal of the peers to Blanche, the queen aother, 
«nd the council ef regency, offered to Heniy* who had 
now reached hie twentieth year, a most feveurabla 
of^rtonity of: regaining the patrimony of his anoe»- 
tonw The kmg was eager to distinguish himself in se 
faanourable an enterprise; but he also was entangled 
in quarrela with his barons; and lus minister 6on» 
ceived it dangerous to his own interests^ either to quit 
England, or to be sepwrated from his royal master 
Veer after year tha armistice was renewed, till Hubert 
deemed ii politic to yield, in appearance at least, to the 
clMnour which waa raised against binw Repeated seUoi* 
Cations had been received finom the nativea of 0uienne<^ 
the Foitenn baxena had offered to tranafer their allegi- 
iH^ce to Henry; and many of the. Normana hadastnmd 
him of their undiminished atfeaohnsoi tot the'r e ^ r eseo^ 
Utive of ther house <^ Rolhw U waa theeeiiMre deiei^ 
minei thai the.-king; sheuld sail tei Ufe»: aaiistanoo' of 
P«ter of Drett^> in light of hifr w«Av ceuatwofBfetagnei 
who had op^y^ rebe^.aiftiQSt Utiam JW iheiharooi 
of Snglani and Ireland* miAi itm pvinoest: of Walest 
assembled at Pertsx^uth; anA Henry* in the coaA» 
dence.c^ youth, fancied hims(^f . alseady the oro^uew 
of FraAoe, when he. was informed that. the::sfaippiB9 
which had been provided waa not suiftoieiiUy nume* 
rous to carry one half of the army» In aja agony of 
rage he unslieathed his.sword, ciOled Hubert « traitor, 
and wa9 in the act of striking him, when his arm was a. ■>. 
arrested by the. interposition of the earl of CheiOer^ As 1^-9. 
It was too lata in ti^ season to wait tax. the;a4rriTal oi^^- 

• tht ikbW it»Mc|blf.1iU deatb in^tixif. m. mafh***mfwiti «i*. 
▼OL. IK. 9 
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Mollier il60t» the ecnmeil defsned tbe expedition to the 
next ytn ; and during the winter Hubert found means 
j*^-.to Justify himself in the opinion of his master. The 
11^' next spring Henry saQed to St Male, and advaneed as 
^ far as Nantes ; while Louis took Angers Ancenis, and 
Oudon. Of the succeeding operations, if any operations 
- took place, we have no account. It is said that the 
king, instead of seeking the enemy, wasted his time in 
parties of pleasure, refused an invitation from the mal* 
contents in Normandy, proceeded to Gascony to receive 
^' the homage of the natives, revisited Nantes, and re* 
turned to England. Our historians attribute this con- 
duct to the pernicious influence of Hubert, who was 
accused, probably without foundation, of receiving a 
yearly pension from the French queenl A body of five 
hundred knights and one thousand mercenaries was left 
with the count of Bretagne, who retook Angers, and 
humt a few towns in Normandy *. 

In an age, unable to appreciate any but military 
merit, the issue of this inglorious expedition added 
little to the reputation ai Henry. He was generally 
eonsidered as a coward, afraid te fight Ibr the inherit* 
■nee of his fiuhers; and his name was made the con* 
•tant sulject of censure and ridicule in the effusions of 
the Proven^l poets. It was not, however, that he 
wanted the inelination ; hut, with an exhausted tree- 
snxy, and involved in repeated struggles with hii 
herons, he had neither the means nor the leisure to 
•ngage in foreign expeditions. Ten years elapsed in 
truces, often broken, and often ronewed, during which 
the king was oareftil to entertain a constant correspon* 
denoe with neveral of the most powerful among the 
Fronch nobles. The count de la Marche, his fitther-in^ 
law, whose fealty had always changed with his interests^ 
lud djne homage to Alphonse, the brother of Louis; 

• PuU. aOS. 310. Dnot. 201. I ha? e related the ocearr«iic« at Port*- 
wottth o» Um Mtb or ?Mi% hot «m IndUM to dMibt Uk« aeeaney of tb« 
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kitely created count of Poitou. At his retnm he wa^ 
riiarply reprimatided hy Isabella his wife. Her f ride, 
if we may believe report, would not consent that* her 
husband should kneel to any but a crowned head : it is 
more probable that she wished to preserve the riglits 
of her younger son Richard, to whom his brother 
Henry bad some years beiore given the county of Poitou«* 
La Marche at her instigation rode back to Poitiersi 
publicly insulted and defied Alphonse, and retired in 
the midst of his guard of archers, who marched with 
their bows bent, and ready to oppose force by force. A 
War was the natural consequence ; and Isabella im- ^'?l 
plored the aid of her son, the king of England. In a j^ 
great council held in London a supply of men and 27/ 
money was demanded: but, though Henry urged the 
request with earnestness, though his brother Richard, 
Who had just returned from the Holy Land, supported it 
with his eloquence and entreaties, the barons coldly and 
inexorably replied, that it was the king's duty to observe 
the truce, as long as it had not been violated by the 
French monarch. Still Isabella was importunate. His 
presence, she maintained, was only requisite. Let him 
but appear : he would be joined by all the friends of his 
&mily, and crowds of mercenaries would hasten to his 
standard. Deceived by these misrepresentations Henry 
sailed fh>m Portsmouth with his queen and brother, 
three hundred knights, and thirty hogsheads of silver. 
He landed at Royan, near the mouth of the Garonne, Maj 
and despatched ambassadors to Louis. If we may believe 19. 
Paris, the French king, troubled in conscience by the 
oath of his Anther, offered to surrender part of Poitou 
and Normandy on the condition that Henry should 
abandon the traitors to the punishment which they 
deserved: but from the king's own letters it appears 
that his envoys demanded satisfeustion for ceilain al- 
leged infractions of the armistice ; that no answer was 
returned ; and that after a certain number of days he 
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(kdared the armistice to be at an end *. Wben ke had* 
collected his vassals and aUiei, he foaad himMlf at tht; 
head of tweuty thousand men. Louis had marched 
from Paris with an equal number ; but his army, to use 
the expression of the historian, was a torrent which* as 
it rolled on, was continually swelled by the intlux of 
tributary streams. The two kings, as if it had been by 
mutual consent, reached the smaU town of TaiUebourg 
about the same time ; and the hostile armies wer« sepa* 
rated by the narrow, but deep and rapid, stream of tho 
^ . Charente, the bridge over which was commanded by a 
*^ fort in the hands of the Snglish. When Henry saw 
the superior number of the enemy, he complained to 
the count of the deception which had been practised 
upon him : but, while he was speaking, the Frenchi 
with their characteristlG impetuosity, attadhLed the bridge< 
Louis fought at their head : the passage was forced, and 
the orifiamme, his standard, was unfurled on the left 
bank of the river. The English^ however* made a gallant 
resistance, and kept the fortune of the day in suspensok 
till the intelligence arrived that a large body of the 
enemy had crossed kmer dof«a in boats, and wereoaareh*- 
ing to intercept their retreat Immediately they brok% 
fled with precipitation te Sainteii and were followed 
with such eagernessi that some of the pursuers were 
enclosed and made prisoners in the^ city. Henry, for 
greater security, had withdravn himself from the masf 
of the fiigitives ; but he must have fallen into the hands 
c^ the enemy had he not been rescued by the address 
of his brother Richard. Unarmed, and with the staff of 
a pilgrim in his hand, the prince offered himself to the 
nearest corps of the French, and demanded to speak to ' 
the count of Artois* By that nolSleman he was intro- 
duced to Louis, who took the opportunity to thank him 
for the firiendljr offices which he had rendered to the 
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French knights in Palestine, and at his request assented 
to an armistice till the following morning. He little 
thought of the prize, which he sufrered by this conde- 
scension to slip out of his hands. The two brothers im- 
mediately mounted their horses, and reached Saintes 
during the night. 

With the dawn of the next morning the French were 
visible from the walls. The count de la Marche imme- 
diately sallied out, and by degrees the whole of both 
armies became engaged. It was not, however, one July 
battle, but a series of separate actions ; for the ground ^ 
was so 'intersected with lanes and vineyards, that the 
combatants fought in small parties, and without com- 
munication or concert. Much blood was spilt: but, 
though both kings claimed the victory, Louis remained 
master of his position. 

The result of these two actions had convinced the 
count of the danger of his situation. His son Hugh 
clandestinely left Saintes, and threw himself at the feet 
of the French monarch, who readily pardoned his father, 
on condition that he should withdraw his troops from the 
English army, should cede to Alphonse the castles 
which had already been taken, should allow three 
others to be garrisoned for a time by French troops as 
a security for his future fidelity, and for the rest of his 
possessions should trust to the pleasure and courtesy of 
Louis. Henry was sitting down to table when he first 
heard of this transaction ; and the messenger was fol- 
lowed by another, informing him of a secret agreement 
between the men of Saintes and Louis to introduce the 
French army into the city during the night. After a 
short consultation it was determined to retire to Blaye : 
but ttie fhght was so rapid, that the ornaments of the 
royal chapel and the military chest were abandoned to 
the enemy. Louis did not fu^ow the king: a fatal 
dysentery began to prevail in his army ; and the loss of 
«ighty iNuinerets, and, if we may believe Paris, of twenty 
thousand men, admonished him to terminate the cam- 
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paign. A truce for live years was concluded, equally to 
the satUfactiou of both monarcht * 

It was the custom of the age, when oppotite clairat 
could not easily be reconciled, to prevent the resump- 
tion of hostilities by the repeated renewal of truces. 
Had Louis been left to his own judgment, peace with 
England would soon have been signed. He still doubted 
the justice of the title by which he held the provinces 
formerly belonging to the English princes in France ; 
and to procure from Henry a renunciation of his rights, 
would cheerfully have consented to considerable sacri- 
fices. But the French peers laughed at the scruples of 
their monarch, and contended that he had not the power 
to aliene the domains of the crown. Negociattons were 
commenced and interrupted, resumed and suspended : 
Louis insisted on the cession to him of all claim to Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Anjou, and Poitou j Henry demanded 
in return an equivalent ; and seventeen years elapsed 
before the terms could be finally adjusted. The renun- 
ciation was at last made ; and Louis gave to the king of 
England the Limousin, Perigord, and Querci, and pro- 
jL.i>. mised to pay the yearly value of the lands held by the 
1259. count and countess of Poitou m Xaintonge and the 
May Agenois, and at the death of those princes to transfer 
^* them to the English crown. Henry, as duke of Guienne, 

* In thic acconnt T hare emnpared th« Freneb blvtorUns Nangit and 
Gairuiii with Pari*. 514^626. But we poMets anotlier narratiTe of th* 
e mpMigu by Henry himst^lf. Acconling to this be ini|tht huTe uccupied 
TalUf bunig. or have destroye«l the briili{e over the Charente. had he not 
been perfidiously persuaded to grant a trnce t.» tlie lord of the town, who 
oflerfd to return to his allegiance. But when he saw the mnliitutieof tlto 
en«'my. he ordered, with the advice of hin council, an innKediate retreat to 
Sain e^. The French endeavoured to surprise liim there, but were repulsed 
with loss. Two da>B afterwards he retired to Pons : and the count lie la 
Marcheabaiid n<d the castle and town of Stiinte^ ^hich were taken hy 
tlie French. The king coutinued his retreat ; and the garrison of Pous 
deserted to the enemy. He fbrtified Blaye. and wailed tor the event on 
the o))noHite bank of the Garonne ; but llouis, aAer he had remained a 
fortniuht in the ueighbonrbood, returned into bis own territories This 
Il-inry declares to he the tiutb, and that the reports spread to bis prej.i- 
dice by his enemies ate jeroondless and slanderous. Rym. i. 8S>-3j7* 
By mistake it is printed under tbe year 193S, the 16th instead of the 86tb 
of^Heary, not only in tbe old, but sOso in tbe new Rymer, S0& 
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«nd peer of FnmM, engaged to do homage to the Freneh 
monarch, which he pcmrmed in the ga^en of the Tem- 
ple at Parii*. 

II. The history of Henry^s transactions with the court 
of Rome dtselosei^'io us a long course of oppression* 
under which the English clergy, by the united influence 
of the crown and the tiara, were compelled to submit to 
the most grievous exactions. The Christian hierarchy 
had from the earliest ages been distinguished by a re- 
gular gradation of office and authority, from the lowest 
clerk to the bishop of Rome, who was considered as the 
chief of the episcopal body, and the vicegerent of Christ 
upon earth. As the northern nations extended their 
conquests, they diffused their peculiar notions of juris- 
prudence through the provinces of Europe : these were 
insensibly applied to the external economy of religion ; 
and the constitution of the church became in a great 
measure assimilated in the ideas of the western Chris- 
tians to the institutions of a feudal kingdom. The pope 
appeared to hold the place of the sovereign : the bishops 
were considered nearly in the light of his barons ; and 
subordinate to the bishops stood the inferior clergy in 
the quality of sub-vassals. These feudal notions were 
•trengthened by what seemed feudal ceremonies and 
claims. The bishop, before he entered on the adminis- 
tration of his diocese, swore fealty to the pope; and the 
priest at his ordination, beside the ancient promise of 
canonical obedience, did homage to his bishop. Then, 
as the civil sovereign in his necessities required aid from 
his barons, and through them from their vassals, so the 
popes in similar circumstances demanded pecuniary 
assistance from the bishops, a.d through them from the 
rest of the clergy. A t first these claims were brought for- 
ward with modesty and reserve : nor did the ecclesiastics 
refuse to relieve the wants, or surpport the splendour, of 
him whom they revered as their spiritual £eiiher, and be- 
neath whose protection they reposed in the peaceful pos- 

•B]rm.L67&«a TNt.4wCkMt«. 
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end, with tl^ BaotanitiMtht d«iiiMidi».0f tbe ^ntaOt^ 
multiplied, till they at Wugth excked the remoiuitraiioee 
And oppoeition both of the dergy and laity. By accepting 
the donatieo of Peptn, and by subsequent acquisitions^ 
the bisihops of Rome had joined the coiioernB of tempofal 
priucee with the duties of Christian prelates; and the 
wars in which they were compelled to engage, sometimes 
with their own subjects, sometimes wi:h tbi-eign states^ 
entailed on them expenses far beyond the annual amount 
ef their income. This was generally the situation of the 
popes who gorerned the church during Henry's reign. 
Involved in a long and ruinous contest with the emperor 
Jrederic apd his partisans in Italy, overwhelmed with 
an immense luad of debt, and forced oocasionaUy to 
abandon theii own dominions Ibr an asylum on this side 
of the Alps, they lo<^ed to the aid of the clergy as of* 
leringthe surest expedient to satisfy the daims of their 
creditors, recruit their forces, and recover their foft- 
mer ascendancy. Yoar after year the English, like 
every other national church, was called upon to contri- 
bute towards the suf port of the Roman see ; and though 
the generosity or patience of the clergy was soon ex- 
hausted, their resistance was seldom successful against 
the authority of the pontiff, supported as it generally was 
by the authority of the monarch : for the fate of John had 
proved an awful warning to Henry, who, unwilling to 
provoke the enmity of the pope, concurred in every 
scheme of exaction, unless he were occasionally deterred 
by the united clamour of the barons and clergy. 

The principal grievances which sprung out of this 
system may be reduced to ti^o heads. 1. The popes, in 
imitation of the temporal priiices, often required a tal- 
lage of the clergy, amounting generally to a twentieth, 
sometimes to a tenth, and on one or two occasions to a 
larger bhare of their annual income. These impoaitiona 
had been originally introduced in the time of the cru- 
sades, and had been justified on the ground that the 
leeovery of Palestine was mn object equally interesting 
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te every Ohrittian ; and that while the laity cheerfdlly 
flhed their hlood in the sacred cause, the clergy coul^ 
not reHise to contribute a small portion of their revenues 
towards its success. But it was soon discovered chat 
every war in which the pontiffs engaged was somehow 
or other connected with the welfare of religion. When 
the contest commenced between Gregory IX. and the 
emperor Frederic, that pope demanded an aid of the 
clergy : as his affairs grew desperate, his demands were 
repeated; and under his successor Innocent IV. the 
frequency and amount of these tallages became an in- 
tolerable burden. Innocent, indeed, alleged in justifi* 
eation of his conduct that he was an exile from iia 
dominions ; that at Lyons, where he kept his court for 
ten years, he had no resource but in the contributions of 
the clergy ; and that whatever they gave, was expended* 
in supporting the cause of the church and religion. 
These reasons, however, did not always convince those 
who suffered from the annual diminution of their in 
oomes*. In many nations they were answered with 
complaints; in England they experienced the most 
decided opposition. The clergy replied, that they 
deemed it unjust to furnish money, with the conviction 
that it would be employed against the emperor, who, 
though the pope had condemned him, was still to be 
considered as a Catholic prince, since he had offered 
to aubmit his quarrel to the decision of a general council 
— that each church had its own patrimony ; nor could 
the pope with any more justice claim a share in the 
revenue of their churches, than they could claim a share 
of the revenue of the church of Rome — that, as the law. 



* We must except Grosseteste, the celebrated bwhop of Lincoln, who 
in answer to the king*si»Tit inquiring by what authority heraistda tallage 
for the use of the )N>pe, replie<i: Non est adniiiatione dignum. quod cu^^pis- 
eopi nostrt et pos in hac parte tacimus, se<l admiratione mnlta ei iDdi^na- 
tione quamplurima esset diKnissimum, si etiam uoii rogati vel ju- si aliqiiid 
hujusncdi vel etiam niajus non fecerimus. Videmus enim .... exilio leiu* 
fatoe. penecutUmibas coangustatos, i atrimonio suo spoliatos, et de pi-u- 
fiio«Dde,at deei4,.aa«tineantur. non iiabentes. OrosiK't. i ep 119. 
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when it described every thing as belonging to the prince, 
spoke of his right of superintendence, not of property ; 
so the pre-eminence enjoyed by the pope imposed on 
him tlie duty of wat hing over all, but gave him no 
right to dispose of all— and that, if the income of the 
clergy were more than «utiicietit for their support, they 
vrere obliged to employ the remainder in relieving the 
wants of Uie poor, not in furnishing the means of pro- 
tracting a bloody and destructive war *. 

For some time the king and the barons appeared 
indifferent spectators of this struggle. At length they 
were induced to interfere by the consideration, that in 
proportion as the clergy were impoverished, the national 
burdens would press with additional weight on the laity. 
Ambassadors were despatched to the general council at 
Lyons, who in firm but respectful language remonstrated 
against the frequency of the papal exactions. Perhaps 
the promises which Innocent gave in his reply were 
meant only to allay discontent. But if he was sincere, 
the necessities of his situation soon compelled him to 
break them ; and a new demand of a twentieth from 
12<^. ^^^ poorer, and of a larger porti n from the more opu- 
lent benefices, awakened an unusual spirit of opposition. 
The clergy drew up a list of their grievances, sent it to 
the pont^. and appealed from him to the next general 
council: the barons, in bolder terms, warned him of 
the evils >hich might probably ensue; and clearly in- 
sinuated their readiness to draw the sword, if it should 
be necessary, in support of the clergy. Even the king 
appeared to make common cause wiib his vassals, and 
forbade ihe tallage to bo paid under the penalty of his 
high displeasure. Yet this strong opposition gradually 
melted away. Henry withdrew his prohibition; the 
barons relapsed into their former apathy ; and the clergy 
were reduced to compound with the pontiflf for eleven 
thousand marks t. 

* See the letter of all the bUhops. &e^ of England in AnnaL Bart S97. 
t Annal. Burt. 305—310. ParU. '635. 636. Dunst S78. STa New 
EyM. S63. & 
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The second grievance consisted in what were termed 
papal provisions, by which the pope, suspendin^^ for the 
time the right of the patron, nominated of his own 
authority to the vacant benefice. The consequence was 
that many Italians possessed livings which should have 
been conferred on English clergymen ; and, if some of 
these resided in the island, the others, after defraying 
the charge of a substitute to perform the duty, received 
and spent the remainder of the income in foreign coun- 
tries. This abuse excited loud complaints on the part 
both of the patrons and the clergy ; and the public dis- 
content displayed itself in acts of illegal violence. An 
association was formed under the title of the commonalty 
of England, and was clandestinely enoour^ed by the 
princi^ of the barcms and clergy. At its head was sir 
Robert Thwinge, a knight of Yorkshire, who by a papal 
provision had been deprived of his nomination to a living 
in the gift of his fomily. His commands were implicitly 
obeyed by his associates, who» though they were never 
more than eighty individuals, contrived by the secrecy 
an^ celerity of their motions to impress the public with 
an idea that they amounted to a much greater number. 
They murdered the papal couriers; wrote menacing 
letters to the foreign ecclesiastics and their stewards ; 
sometimes seized their persons, threw them privately 
into dungeons, and compelled them to pay considerable 
ransoms ; and at others carried off the produce of their 
farms, sold it by public auction, or distributtid it among 
the poor of the neighlwurhood. For eight months these 
excesses continued without any interruption fh>m the 
le^l authorities : the national discontent was gratified 
with the sufferings of the foreigners ; and the members 
of the association, to satisfy the officers of justice, pre* 
tended that they acted in virtue of a royal commission. 
Henry at length interposed his authority, and Thwinge 
proceeded to Rome to plead his cause before the pontiff. 
He was successful, and returned with a bull, by which 
Gregory authorized him to nominate to the living which 
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he eluoMcl ; deolared that, if erer the righte of the lay 
pAtrone had heen invaded, it waa without his knowledge, 
and contrary to his intentions ; and promised that all 
future provisions should be confined to those benefices 
which vfere known to be in the gift of tbo prelate^!, 
abbots and ecclesiastical bodies : a politic answer, which 
separated the interests of the laity from those of the 
clergy, and was calcul&ied to render the former uncon- 
cerned spectators of the oppression of the letter*. 

The clergy felt the probable consequences of this 
distinetioB, And loudly expressed then: indii^iiation. 
After many inefleotual attempts they obtained the eo* 
operation at the king and banms; and in all their 
nmonatiaiioaa the pnmsioiii ynm eoupled with the 
taUaffst M an abuse, which eould be no longer en- 
dured. To «iknoe their complaints. Innocent reminded 
them of his wants, and declared that without provisions 
be ooujd neither reward the lervioea of his most faithful 
adhmrents, nor support the neoesaary officera of his 
courtt. The controversy lasted during the whole of hia 
^^ xesidenee at Lyons. By the death of the emperor, he 
^^'wasat last enabled to return to Rome, and was soon 
13. followed by the remonatstnoes of the English elei^, 
who stated that the ineomes of the fbreigu eeclesiaatica 
beneficed in England amounted to fifty thousand marks. 
A* D* The pontifi^ without admitting the accuracy of the state- 
^^' QMUt, acknowledged and lamented the ocistence of the 
l^f grie^anoe ; assured them that, if be had ever granted a 
provision himself; it had been wrung from him by neces* 
aity ; a..d proposed, as a temporary remedy, to set aside 
fbr certain non-residents eight thousand marks, a sum 
which might be annually reduced ; to compel all other 
foreign clergymen to reside or to resign ; and to enable 
the patrons to present to all benefices as soon as they 

• Paris, 313. 316. 317. 4fi0, 461. Dun»t. 206. 8O7. Rymw. I. 3W. It 
«iu prcwadetl that HuJM»rt wiu the secret infttig»tor at these exoes-^es: 
Mid his presumed |eui)t was ^aid to have lieeu the cause of his «rre>t. Pal. 
ri Heu. Ill mm i Brad, il .4pp. Na 15J. New Rym. t. 907. 
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4)eeaiiie vacairt*. Whether tlie off&r was accepted, we 
Juiow not ; hut the next year, in consequence of a provi- 
sion to a liTingin the diocese of Lincoln. Grosseteste, the 
celehrated bishop of that see, wrote a spirited letter to 
the pontiff, in which, after professing obedience to the 
lawful commands of the apostolic u^^, he refused to 
admit the provision, because it emsimlfA fiom an autho- 
rity which had never been granted by Christ to St. Peter 
or his successors. This remonstrance appears to have 
made impression on the mind of Innocent. He an- a.d. 
awered by a bull, in which he again professed his dislike ]?^^ 
of the practice, wnpowered all the patrons of benefices g ^' 
in the possession of foreigners to present to them trnme- 
diately, and declared that the individuals so presented 
should and might take possession immediately after the 
death or resignation of the present incumbents, and in 
despite of any provision that might hereafter be made 
by him or his successors t. In this state the contro- 
versy remained during the Eequel of Henry's reign. 

But in 1254 was opened a new source of extortion. 
When the Norman adventurers had formerly subdued 
Sicily and Apulia, they made their conquests by a vo- 
luntary donation, fiefe of the holy see. As « .ch these 
two kkigdoms had descended to the late emperor Frede- 
ric: but during the long war which he* waged against 
the popes Gregoiy and Innocent hn was adjudged to 
have fbribited all the lands which lie hi^ld of the church 
of Rome; and a resolution, dictated by the experiance a.o. 
of the puet, was taken to prevent for the fuliure the re 1 ^^ 
union on the same head of the Sicilian and imperial 
crowns. Frederic had lefb by his first wife a son 
named Conrad, king of Germany, by his second, the 
sister of our Henry, another called after the name of 
his uncle ; and besides these an illegitimate son, Man- 
fred, prince Tarento, who was aupposed to have been 

* Rym. i. 47I. Paric, with bis usual axaggwration. makec *h« atal 
amount to 70.000 marks, p. 740. ^ 

' Parts. 749. Annal. Burt. 326-330. Rym. #194 
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•coetsary to the death of his father. On none of the 
three would Innocent hestowthe kingdom of Sicily. He 
offered it first to Charles of Anjou, hrother to Louis of 
Frani-e, then to Richard, the hrother of the king^ of 
England, and lastly to Heiir}' himself for his second son 
Edmund. All these princes refused it ; Charles, on ac- 
count of the absence of Louis in the crusade ; Richard, 
because he felt himself unequal to the task of subduing 
the sons of Frederic ; and Henry, that he might not 
appear to oppose the interests of his young nephew, who 
was supported by a powerful party in Sicily. Conrad, at 
the head of a numerous army, marched from Germany ; 
took, after an obstinate resistance, Capua, Naples, and 
the other cities of Apulia, which had declared &r the 
pope, and was preparing to invade Sicily when the 
young Henry suddenly died, poisoned, as the suspicions 
of the public believed, by the contrivance of his elder 
brother. Innocent immediately repeated his offer of 
the crown for Edmund ; and the weak mind of the king, 
no longer checked by the opposite claim of his nephew, 
joyfully accepted the dazzUng but precarious present 
^^•It was agreed with the ]>apal envoy that the young 
^ prince should hold Sicily and Apulia as fiefii of the holy 
see ; that Henry with a powerful army should immedi- 
ately conduct his son to take possession of his do- 
minions ; that Innocent should advance to the king one 
hundred thousand pounds Toumois to enable hua to 
commence the expedition, and should give security for 
any other sums which it might be necessary to borrow. 
May The pontiff, when he ratified the treaty, assured the 
^^ king, who was in Gascony, that if he set out immedi- 
Mayately, success was certain: and to stimulate his indo- 
23. lence, informed him that fifty thousand pounds had. been 
deposited at Lyons to be delivered to him the moment 
he should appear at the head of his army *. In the 

• Rym. i 477. 50i. 511. 513.514. 516. 803. It was aftenmrds diapntiHl 
whAher the lOOjOOO pounds were promiwd as n sift or a loan. lUnry 
f avf up his claim. RynLX 8d& Four poonda Toumois made one puubd 
•tetling. • 
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CHAP. II.] IT IS WON BY MANFRBD. 1 1 1 

mean time Conrad died ; and a second letter was de- M«y 
spatched to Henry with a request that he would hasten 29. 
to take advantage of so fortunate an event. Fearful, June 
however, that the opportunity might he lost by delay, 9. 
Innocent himself proceeded from Rome into Apulia, 
took possession of the Terra di Lavoro, secured, as he 
thought, the fidelity of Manfred by confirming to him 
his principality of Tarento, and flattered himselif that at 
the arrival of Henry the two kingdoms would unani- 
mously admit Edmund for their sovereign. But the 
perfidious Manfred aspired to the crown himself ; and 
to mask his real views, set up, as the competitor of the 
English prince, Conradine, the infant son of his brother ^^* 
Conrad. Innocent again endeavoured to hasten the ^^* 
king by describing to him the danger of delay ; but his 
natural indolence, or the difficulties of his situation, 
prevented hb departure ; and the papal army was de- j)^^ 
feated by Manfred in the vicinity of Troia. Five days 2. 
afterwards Innocent died ♦. His successor Alexander IV. p^^ 
pursued the same policy : the crown of the two Sicilies 7. 
was confirmed to prince Edmund; and the bishop of ^^ 
Bologna was sent to England to give him investiture, ]25S, 
and to make the necessary arrangements with his fa- Apr. 
ther. It was settled that Sicily and Apulia should form d. 
but one kingdom under Edmund, who should hold it of 
the apostolic^see by the yearly payment of two thousand 
ounces of gold, and should swear when he did ho- 
mage never to accept the imperial dignity under the 
penalty of losing his crown, and o( incurring excommu- 
nication ; that Henry should acknowledge himself re- 
sponsible for all the debts contracted in the prosecution 
of the business ; and that he should, as early as pos- 
sible, convey his son with an army into Apulia t. But 
in the mean while the prospect of success grew fainter 
every day. Manfred hud gained the last battle with the 
assistance of a b<Hly of Saracens, whom his father had 

•Rym.i. 135.638. 564. f Ibid. 894-000. 530. 5&a 
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settled in Lucera de' Pagani ; and Alexander had sent 
the cardinal Octavian with the marquis of Hoeniburgh 
at the head of a powerful force to attempt tlie ihsa uf 
subduing and extirpating the infidels. The two armies 
remained for several days in presence of each other; 
but Manfied was busily employed in corrupting the 
fidehty of the mercenary chief taias opposed to him ; and 
with their connivance surprised and totally routed the 
Sent, papal forces. Alexander informed Henry of this un- 
1^ toward event; but sought to encourage him with the 
consideration that the whole of Sicily and the Terra di 
Lavoro were still true to the interests of Edmund, and 
conjured him to perform his engagements by sending 
immediately a powerful army*. The king wanted not 
the will but the means to comply : though his baruns 
condemned the impotent attempt^ he would not resign 
the hope of placing his younger son on a throne, aud 
therefore bound himself to defray all the former ex- 
penses, and to land with an army in Apulia before the 
next feast of St Michael The debts amounted to 
ninety thousand pounds t; and the pontiff complained 
loudly in his letters of the distress to which he was re- 
duced by the negligence of Henry in sending him remit* 
A. D. tances. His treasury, he said, was totally drained : his 
1236. court was surrounded by creditors demanding their 
^^* money, and threatening to seize the lands of the 
churches on which their debts had been secured ; and 
the forces which defended the Terra di Lavoro were 
disbanded, from the tmpossibJity of paying their ser- 
vices %. To raise money recourse was now had to every 
expedient which the regal or papal ministers could de- 
vise. It was in vain that Henry applied to the lay 
tenants of the crown : they obsti.»ately refused to grant 
any aid towards the acquisition of Sicily ; iiid advised 
him to lay aside the project, on account of the great 

• Rj-m. L 504. 

t In this Koni is included a free gift of 20.000 marks pmntsed by ITcs-ry 
to Um pope, Rym. i. 89;. t Kym. i. &t>4. 341. 5?a. 
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po^fKarofManfted, wlio had gradually unitedall Apulia 
under his standard; the immezMe expense which had 
already heen incurred, and which by perseverance would 
be doubled ; and the danger to which England would 
be exposed from the ambition of its neighbours, by the 
transportation of a numerous army to Italy*. The re- 
fusal of the laity threw the principal part of thQ burden 
on the clergy, who were urged to submission by the 
menace of excommunication on the one side, and of 
forfeiture on the other. The bishops and abbots saw 
themselves compelled to accept bills drawn in their 
name, but without their consent, for the sum of twenty 
thousand pounds in favour of certain bankers in Venice 
and Florence t: a tenth part of the annual rents of the 
clergy was ordered to be paid for five successive years 
into the exchequer ; the goods of the clergymen who 
died intestate, and one year's income of all vacant bene- 
fices were reserved to the crown ; and the moiHes col- 
lected in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Norway, for 
the crusade against the infidels were placed at Henry's 
disposal {. The clergy exhausted themselves in com* 
plaints and remonstrances. They appealed to the pro- 
tection of the pope ; they offered to the king a free gift of 
fifty-two thousand marks. But the only indu^enee 
which they obtained was the permission for the bishops 
and abbots to deduct from the payment of the tenths 
the amount of the bills drawn upon them from Italy. 

While Henry thus oppressed the clergy the disputes 
between him and his barons began to assume an alarm- 
ing appearance. Instead of winning a foreign crown 
fer his sou, he found it necessary to tight in defence of 
his own. Yet in proportion as the probability of suc- 
cess decreased, he seemed to cling to tlie Sicilian pro- 
ject with greater pertinacity: nor would he lermit 
Edmund to resii^n his claim, or return the donation of 
Innocent $. In the mean while Manfred triumphed over 

• Aimai Burt. 37S. Daatt 319. 3S0. i Ryro. i. 593. 

X Rym. i. 649. S50. 559. 69». 599. Ac. f lUd. 631. 654. 666. 7S0 
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l^fi^ ftll hit enemies : to Sicily and Apulia be added the 
j^' inarch of Ancona and a part of Tuieany ; and Uiban IV^ 
2^'/ the f uccettor of Alexander, after requesting the eon- 
sent of the English prince, offered the crown to Charles 
of Ai^jou *. It was accepted ; and Charles received the 
A. o. regal dignity at Rome from Clement IV. : but the pon- 
^^W.tiflf, tauKht by the ditticulties in which his predecessors 
had been involved, refused to bind himself for any debts 
which might be incurred. The new king, however, 
j^j^ raised a powerftil army, gained a splendid victory in the 
1266. plains of Benevento, and by the death of Manfred, who 
Feb. M\ in the battle, obtained peaceable possession of the 
^* whole kingdom. 

III. It was Henry*s misfortune to have inherited the 
antipathy of his father to the charter of Runnymead, 
and to consider his barons as enemies leagued in a con- 
spiracy to deprive him of ihe legitimate prerogatives of 
the cfbwn. He watched with jealousy all their proceed- 
ings, refused their advice, and confided in the fidelity of 
foreigners more than in the affection of his own subjects. 
Such conduct naturally alienated the minds of the 
nobles, who boldly asserted that the great offices of state 
were their right, and entered into associations for the 
support of their pretensions. Had the king possessed 
the immense revenues of his predecessors be might 
perhaps have set their enmity at defiance ; but during 
the wars between Stephen and Maud, and afterward^ 
between John and his barons, the royal demesnes had 
been considerably diminished; and the occasional ex- 
travagance of Henry, joined to his impolitic generosity - 
to bis favourites, repeatedly comfelled him to throw 
himself on the voluntary benevolence of the nation. 
Year after year the king petitioned for a subsidy ; and 
each petition \»as met with a contemptuous refusal If 
tiie barons at last relented, it was always on conditions 
most painful to his feelmgs. They obliged him to ae- 
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knowledge his former misoonduet, to confirm anew the 
two charters, and to promise the immediate dismissal of 
the foreigners*. But Henry looked only to the present 
moment : no sooner were his coffers replenished than 
he forgot hi9 promises, and laughed at their credulity. 
Distret« again forced him to solicit relief, and to offer the 
same conditions. Unwilling to l>e duped a second time, 
tlie harons required his oath. Hib swore, and then vio- 
lated his oath with as much indifference as he had vio- 
lated his promise. His next applications were treated 
with scorn ; but he softened their opposition by offering 
to submit to excommunication, if he should fail to ob- 
serve his engagements. In the great hall of Westmin- 
ster the king, barons, and prelates assembled : the sen- 
tence was pronounced by the bishops with the usual 
solemnity ; and Henry, placing his hand on his breast, 
added, " So help me God, I will observe these char- 
" ters, as I am a Christian, a knight, and a king crowned 
** and anointed." The aid was granted, and the king 
reverted to his former habits. It was not, however, 
that he was by inclination a vicious man. He had re- 
ceived strong religious impressions: though fond of 
parade, he cautiously avoided every scandalous excess ; 
and his charity to the poor, and attention to the public 
worship were deservedly admired. But his judgment 
was weak. He had never emancipated his mind irom 
the tutelage in which it had been held in his youth, 
and easily suffered himself to be persuaded by his fa- 
vourites that his promises were not to be kept, because 
they had been compulsory, and extorted from him in 
opposition to the just claims of his crown. ^ ^ 

Oa the fall of Hubert de Burgh the kmg had given \^Z2 

* Thus WM tntiilniilly introdne»Ml what ha« since b«(*Q con^^iilpreH tiie 
lUluiiiMiiil mKliod ufuppiisiug ih« nf nsineii of the croM u. the ivftisni if 



the supplies Ibr the eurrfut \«»ar. Henry's pre«l«*ce«i(urs were too r.ch to 
depeiid oa the a^J of their vassals : to resist their erUl wilh any lio|>e of 
•ucoeas it was necessary to have recunrse to the sword. But hit {loverty 
•ompelled him aonuaUy to aolieit reliaf, and to purchasa it by < 
■ioM to his pariiament. 
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Dec hit eoofidMioe to hit fitfmier tutor, Peter ^ Poitarm, 
^* bishop <^fWin«h68titr. That the Mmoval of.die minifies- 
would be followed byUie dismissal of the olher otficers of 
goverumeat, and that the fkvourite would employ tlie 
opportunity to raise end enrich his relatives and friends, 
is not impiobable: but it is difficult to believe, on the 
unsupported assertion of a censorious chronicler, that 
Petor could be such an enemy to his own interests as to 
prevail on the king to expel all Englishmen firom his 
court, and confide to Poitevins and Bretons the guard of 
his person, the receipt of his revenue, the administration 
of justice, the custody of all the royal castles, the ward- 
ships of all the yq^ung nobility, and the marriages of the 
A,,), principal heiresses. But the ascendancy of the foreign- 
1233, ers, however great it might be, was not of very long 
July duration. The barons refused to obey the royvii sum- 
11« mons to come to the council : the earl marshal unfurled 
the standard of rebellion in Wales, and the clergy 
joined with the laity in censuring the measures of go- 
loSi ^®^™^>^^ Edmund, the new archbishop of Canter^ 
y^jj'bury, attended by several other prelates, waited on 
2» * Henry. He reminded the king that his &ther, by pur^ 
suing similar counsels, had nearly forfeited the crown ; 
assured him that the English would never submit to be 
trampled upon by strangers in their own country ; and 
declared that he should conceive it his duty to exconr- 
municate every individual, whoever he might be. thaft 
should oppose the reform of the government, anl the 
welfare of the nation. Henry was alarmed, and pro- 
mised to s^ve him an answer in a few weeks. A y ar- 
liament of the barons was called, and Edmund re.^ewed 
Apr. his remonstrance. The Poitevins were instantly d.s- 
^* missed, the insurgents restored to favour, and mi- 
nisters appointed, who possessed the confiideace o/ the 

1236. ^^ ^ ^ of twenty-nine the king had married £lea 

• Fkrii aM-aaSi 
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nor, the daughter of RajmoncL count of Flroiv«ii«e^ The^att* 
eerottony of her ooronfttioD« the oflloet of the^ buont, ^^ 
the order of the banquet, and the rejaicings of the 
people, are minutely described by the histonan, who, in 
the warmth of his admiration, declares that the whole 
world could not produce a more glorious and ravishing 
epeeiaele*. Bleanor had been accompanied to England Jam 
by her uncle William, bishop elect of Valence, who S0» 
eoon became the king^s fiivourite. was admitted into the 
eomidl, and assumed the ascendancy in the administra* 
tion* The barons took the first opportunity to remon* 
atrate: but Henry mollified their anger by adding three 
of their number to the council, and, that he m^t be 
the mere secure from th^ machinations, ditained from 
the pope a legate to reside near his person. This was 
the cardinal Otho^ who employed his inttueuce to recon- 
cile Henry with the most discontented of the barons* 
By his advice William returned t« the continent* He a. ih 
died in Italy : but the king, mindful of his interests, |^^ 
had previously procured his election to the sea of Win- |^* 
ohester, vacant by the death of Peter des Roches» 

Ilie next &vourites were two other vndes of the 
quetwit Peter de Siavoy, to whom H^ry gave the ho* 
i|Qar of Riehinonid« and Bpni&ce de Savoy, wIks at the 
49aih of Edmund^ wae chosen wrebbishqp of Canter- 
hury^ Tlie niuives renewed their complaints, and waited 
With impatience fi>r the return of Richard, the king's 
brother, from Palestinet but that prince was induced 
to espouse the ceuse of the foreigners, and to marry 
Banc^ia* another of the daughters of Raymond. But 
now Isabella, the queen mother, dissatisfied that the 
liunily of Provence should monopoliBetthe royal favour^ 
sent over her diildren by her second hushandit the count 
de la Marchi^ . to make their fortunes in Bnglandi 
AUoe^ her daughter, was married to the young earl of 
WavMNM.; Guy* the eldest sen^ reeeived somevalunUe 

• l>«rU,aS6. naiift.981. 
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presents, and returned to France ; WilUam de Valence, 
with the order of knighthood, ohtained an annuity, and 
the honour of Hertford ; and Aymar was sent to Ox- 
ford, preferred to several benefices, and at the age of 
twenty-three appointed bishop of Winchester *. 

While Henry was thus careful to provide for his fy 
reign relatives he frequently fbund himself reduced to 
want, and without credit or resources. His more despd* 
tic predecessors had expended infinitely larger sums in 
their foreign expeditions, and the support of their mer- 
cenary forces and had never hesitated to extort by 
violence from their subjects whatever monies wer^ 
deemed necessary by their ambition or rapacity. But 
the imprudence of John had generated, and the mi- 
nority of Henry had nourished, a spirit of resistance to 
the undue exercise of authority ; and (he relief of the 
soverel&m^s wants was ass gned by the great charter, not 
to his own caprice, but to the wisdom or generosity of 
the prelates and barons. If in their assemblies they 
consented to grant him an aid, they yet granted it in ill 
humour ; and his acquiescence in the papal exactions 
from the clergy, with the debts he incurred by accept* 
ing the crown of Sicily for Edmund, continued to in- 
flame the public discontent Associations were formed 
to redress the grievances of the nation : under the de- 
cent pretext of preventing the misapplication of the 
revenue, a demand was repeatedly male, that the ap- 
pointment of the officers of state should be vested in the 
great council; and at length the constitution was en- 
tirely overturned by the bold ambition of Simon do 
Montfort earl of Leicester t. 
^,0, Simon was the younger of the two sons of the count 
1232. de Montfort, a name celebrated in the annals of reli- 
li«y. gious warfare. By the resignation of Amauri, his brother, 
the constable of France, he had %ucreeded to the estates 
of his mother Amicia, the elder of the two sisters and 

* Pwb, 4MJW4. «87. Aymar watehoMiibidlop In U50,eQQMentedlW 
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oo-heiresaes cf the late earl of Leicester : his subaeqaent 
Aarriatre with Eleanor, the king's sister, had brought 
within bis view the prospeet of a crown : and his marked 
opposition to the extortions of the king and the pontiffs 
had secured to him, though a foreigner, the affection of 
the nobility, the clergy, and the people. Policy re(|uired 
that the king should not' provoke, or should erush so 
formidable a subject But Henry did neiiher : he on 
some occasions eirployed the earl in offices of trust and 
importance; on others, by a succession of petty affrontiy 
irritated instead of subduing his spirit. Among the in- 
habitants of Guienne there were many, whose wavering 
fidelity proved a subject of constant sohcittide ; and Simon 
had been appointed, by patent, governor of the province 
for five years, with the hope that his activity and resolu*' 
tion would crush the disaffected, and secure the alle- 
giance of the natives. They were to the earl years of 
continual exertion : his conduct necessar Jy begot ene- 
mies ; and he was repeatedly accused to the king of pe^ 
cnlation. tyranny, and cruelty^ How far the chargea 
were true, it is impossible to determine; but his ae* 
Gusers were the archbishop of Bordeaux, and the chief 
of the Gascon nobility, who declared that unless justice 
were done to their complaints, their countrymen would 
«i«k the protection of a different sovereign. When Simon J^^J 
appeared before his peers, he was accompanied by 
Richard, the king's brother, and the earls of Gloucester 
8nd Hereford, who had engaged to screen him from the 
loyal resentment ; and the king, perceiving that he could 
not procure the condemnation of the accused, vented 
bis passion in intemperate language. In the course of 
the altercation, the word *Mraitor,'* inadvertently fell 
from his lips. "Traitor," exclaimed the earl; •* if you 
** were not a king, you should refent of that insult.*' 
** I shall never repent of any thing so much," replied 
Henry, "as that I allowed you to grow and fiitten within 
** my dominions." By the interposition of their common 
frienda they were parted. Henry conitoed the duchy 
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tnd gcfwnummA of Gkoeane on hk «oii Bdivwrd: but the 
earl retttrnedto tht pnmoce ; nor would he yield v^ his- 
patent without a oonsiderable sum at a compensation 
for the remaining years of the grant Fearing the kinju^'a 
enmity, he retired into Fmnce, and was afterwards 
reconciled to him through the mediation of the bishop 
of Liacoln *. 
^^ P, Though Richard had frequently joined the barons in 

1256 opposing his brother, he could never be induced to invade 
the just rights of the crown. He was as much distin* 
guished by his economy as Henry was by his profusion ; 
and the care with which he huslNLnded his income gave 
him the reputation of being the most opulent prince of 
Europe. Yet he allowed himself to be dazzled with the 
splendour of royalty, and incautiously sacrificed his for* 
tune to his ambition. In the beginning of the year 1256 
the archbishops of Cologne and Mentz, with the elector 
palatine, chose him at Frank£)rt king of the Romans; 
and a few weeks later the archbishop of IVeve8,the king 
of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, and the marquess of 
Brandenburgh, the other four electors, gave their suf> 
fhtges in flavour of Alphonso, king of Castile -»•• It is^ 
strange that Richard, with the ^mmple of Sicily before 
his eyes* and the certainty of meeting with a powerful 
rival, shoidd have accepted the offer: but he was told 
that his riches would ensure his success : a deputation of 
prelates and nobles arrived to ccmduct him to his ima« 

^^ ^ary dominions ; and the new king of the Romans waa 
^^ crowned at Aix-la<!)hapelle in the presence of most of 

1257 ^^o princes of the empire). It was however* in .an 
May evil hour for Henry tiiat he departed for Germany. 

• farU. 400. TOO. 7ia 79U ^Sft 748. the kfof had orifiMUr oovferreA 
Uw duchy of GttieiHie on hit brother Richard, bnt took it from nim on the 
Irfnh of prince Edwud. ftichard eT«*r efterwnrde <^poMKl the kinir in all 
SMtlen lelatiire to that eonntrjr. PMu.7S9. 

f Wikee, 51. five* ne the dineient eume promlaed to the WT^n electors 
Oft thii occasion : bnt be is Of rtalnly mistaken in seveial of the prfneiie 
wliei»h#enUeelMt«n,«eiie>vi4eat ftov the letter of tbft pQ|w. qauted 
ny Snondanns. p. 198. 

|RyiMi;i«r].«SS. AMaiBitttSTl 
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Tho diaoontented baroni, no longer awed by his presence^ 
associated to reform the state, under the guidance of the 
earl of Leioester, high steward, the earl of Hereford, higli 
constable, the earl marshal, and the earl of Gloucester 
The circumstances of the times were favourable to their i^^ 
^ews. An unproductive harvest had been followed by 
a general scarcity, and the people were willing to attri- 
bute their misery not to the inclemency of the seasons, 
but to the incapacity of their governors *. Henry called ^ V 
a great council at Westminster, and on the third day ^ 
the barons assemUed in ^he hall in complete armour. 
When the king entered, they put aside their swords : but 
Henry, alarmed at dieir unusual appearance, exclaimed. 
•• Am I then your prisoner r" ** No, sir,** replied Roger 
Bigod, •* but by your partiality to foreigners, and your 
•* own prodigality, the 'realm is involved in miseiy. 
^ Wherefore we demand i\aA the powers of government 
** be delegated to a committee of barons and prelates* 
** who may correct abuses, and enact salutary laws." 
Some altercation ensued, and high words passed between 
the earl of Leicester and William de Valence, one of 
the king*s brothers. Henry, however, found it necessary 
to submit ; and it was finally agreed that he should solicit 
the pope to send a legate to England, and modify the ^^ 
terms on which he had accepted the kingdom of Sicily t „^ 
that he should give a commission to reform the state to 
twenty-four prelates and barons, of whom one half had 
been already selected from his council, the other half 
should be named by the barons themselves in a parlia* 
ment to be held at Oxford ; and that, if he faithfully ob- 
served these conditions, measures should be taken to pay 
his debts, and to prosecute the claim of Edmund to the 
orown of the two Sicilies t. . ,^ 

* WikM, fiS. WliMt was Mid at the almoft VBpreqedeatecl price ef ft. 
tin Quarter. Richard sent from GermaDy fortjr retiels tadea with < 

t*Byiia.L6646S5. 
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At the appointed d^y the greatt ecrancil, distinguidied 
June m oui amials hy the appellation of ** the mad parli»- 
^1 ment,^ assembled at Oxford. The barons, to intimidato 
their opponents, were attended by theii military tenants^ 
and took an oath to stand faithfully t^ eadi other, and 
to treat as " a mortal enemy^ every man who should 
abandon their cause. The committee of reform was ap- 
pointed. Among the twelre selected by Henry were 
nis nephew the son of Richard, two of his uteiine brc^ 
thers, and the great officers of state : the leaders of th« 
faction were inMuded in the t^velve named by the barons* 
Every member was sworn to reform the state of the 
realm» to the honoui of Gxyd^ the^ serrke ef the king, and 
the bene^ of the people- ; and to allow no eonsiderationv 
** neither of gift nor promise, profit nor less, love nor 
** hatred, nor fear,*^ to influence him in the discharge of 
his duty. Each twelve then, s^eted two ef their op- 
ponents ; and to the four thus selected was intrusted the 
charge of appointing fifteen persons to form the council 
of state. Having obtained the royal permission, they 
proceeded to make the choiee wiQi apparent impartir 
ality : both pan-ties ^rnished an equal number ; and k% 
their head was placed Boniface, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who, if he were connected with the court from 
his relationship to the queen, was also known to lean ta 
the popular faction, through his jealousy of the superior 
in^enee of the king's half brothers. In reality, how- 
ever, these elections proved the declining influence of 
the crown ; for, while the chiefs of the reformers were 
named, Henry's principal friends, his nephew and his 
Ihrothers, had been carefully excluded. In a short time 
the triumph of Leicester was complete. The justiciary, 
\h.e chancellor, the treasurer, all the sheriffs, and the 
governors of the principal castles belohging to the king, 
« twenty in number, were removed, and their places were 
supplied by the chiefs of the reformers, or the most de^ 
voted of their adherents. The new justiciary toc^ as 
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ml^ to •dminiflter jurtice to all persons, according to the 
ordinances of the committee ; the chancellor not to put 
^e great seal to any writ which had not the approhation 
^tlie king and the privy council, nor to any grant with- 
<»ttt the consent of the great council, nor to any instru- 
'inent whatever, which wast not in conformity with the 
regulations of the committee ; the governors of the castles 
to keep them fidthfully fur the use of the king, and to 
restore them to him or his heirs, lEnd no others, on the 
receipt of an order from the council ; and at the expira- 
tion of twelve years to surrender them loyally on the 
demand of the king*. Having thus secured to them- 
selves the sovereign authority, and divested Henry of 
tibe power of resistance, the committee began the work 
of reform by ordaining — 1. that four knights should be June 
chosen by the freeholders of each county to ascertain 22. 
and lay before the parliament the trespasses, excesses, 
and injuries committed within the county under the 
royal administration : 2. that a new high sheriff should 
be annually appointed for each county by the votes of 
the freeholders : 3. that all sheriffs, and the treasurer, 
chancellor, and justiciary, should annually give in their 
accounts : 4. and that parliaments should meet ^rice in 
the year, in the beginning of the months of February, 
June, and October. They were, however, careful that 
these assemUies should consist entirely of their own par- 
tisans. Under the pretext of exonerating the other 
members from the trouble and expense of such frequent 
journeys twelve persons were appointed as representa- 
tives of the commonalty, that is, the whole body of earls, 
barons, and tenants of the crown ; and it was enacted that 
whatever these twelve should determine, in conjunction 

• Angnl. Burt 407. ^H- ^^ 3> *^*' 415- Brady, ii. App. No. 190. 191. 199^ 
193, 194. The royal ca^stles were those of Do^'er and the other cinqne ports« 
Northampton, Corfe, Scarborough, Nottingham, Hereford, fixetcr, Sarum, 
Iladleigh, Winchester. Porchester, Bridgenorth, Oxford, Sherburn, the 
Tower of London, Bamboroitgn. Newcastle onTyiic, Rochester, Gloucester, 
Horestan, and Derizes. I bM. et Ann. Burt 41o. The readei will obsenrs 
thmt Windsor, Wallingford, and « tew others Btttl remained in the king '■ 
poMetsioft. 
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wiHk ib» ooandl of itote, ilxmkl be ooDsiderad m tiieMi 
of the whole body \ 

These innorations did not* howeTer, put without op' 
position. Heniy, the son of the king of the Romans, 
Aymar^Guy, and William, half brothers to the king, and 
tlM earl of Warenne, memberi of the committee, tb^ugh 
they were unable 'to prevent, considerably retwrded the 
measures of the reformers, and nourished in the friends 
of the monarch a spirit of resistance which might ulti- 
mately prove fatal to the projects of Leicester and his 
associates. It was resolved to silence them by intinuda- 
ti<m. They were required to swear obedience to the or- 
dinances of the majority of the members ; proposals were 
made to resume all grants of the crown, firom which the 
three brothers derived their ^pport ; and several charges 
of extortion and trespass were made in the king s courts 
not only against them, but also against the fourth brother 
Geoffrey de Valence. Fearing for their liberty or lives, 
they all retired secretly from Oxford, and fled to Wolve- 
sham, a castle belonging to Aymar, as bishop elect of 
Winchester. They were pursued and surrounded by 
the barons : their offer to take the oath of submission 
was now refused ; and of the conditions proposed to them 

joly the four brothers accepted as the most eligible, to leave 
5. the kingdom, taking with them six thousand marks, 
and trusting the remainder of their treasures, and tbe 
rents of their lands to the honour of their adversaries. 

Jdy xheir departure broke the spirit of the dissidents. 

' John de Warenne and prince Henry successively took 

the oath: even Edward, the king's eldest son, reluc- 

• Ann. Bnrt. 416k Le commmn elite xii prodee liomee ces lODt lee 

dttie ke loat eslu par lea Barum a treter a treia parlemenaper an. p. 414. 
They add that it waa par esparmier le coat del oommun, 4 id. Le eommmm 
or commonalty, in an English proclamation at this time, b translated, 
" the landsfolk of the realm." (N. Rvro. 978) as if it represented all the 
landed proprietors. It was the more usual denomination of the great 
eouncU. though the word parliament had now grown into common use. 
In a writ of the 98th of this king the conference between John and his 
banms at Runnymead is called a parliament. CL sa Hen. I IL m. 13, and 
in his 32nd year occurs a writ with the expression coram lege tt toto p«. 
UuMttto. CI 38. Hen. III. m. la Dors. 
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tently Ibllowed their example, and was compelled to JxAy 
recall the grants which he had made to his uiidet of 13. 
revenues in Guienne, and to admit oi four reformers aa 
his council, for the administration of that duchy*. To 
secure their triumph a royal order was published that 
all the lieges should swear to observe the ordinances of q^ 
the council t; and a letter was written to the pope in ia 
the name of the parliament, complaining of the king's 
brothers, soliciting the deposition of the bishop of Win- 
chester, and requesting the aid of a legate to co-operate 
with them in the important task of reforming the state 
of the kingdom). 

In a short time Leicester was alarmed by the approach ^ g^ 
of a dangerous visitor, Richard king of the Romans. 1259 
That prince had squandered away an immense mass of Jan* 
treasure in Germany, and was returning to replenish ^ 
his coffers by raising mon^ on his English estates. At 
8t. Omer, to his surprise, he received a prohibition to 
land before he had taken an oath to observe the provi- 
sions of reform, and not to bring the king's brothers in 
his suite. His pride deemed die message an insult: 
but his necessities required the prosecution of his jour- 
ney ; and he gave a reluctant promise to comply, m 
soon as he should receive the king's permission. At 
Canterbury Henry signified his commands, and Richard 
took the oath $. 

By the original agreemrat at Westminster the refiv- 

• AnnaL Batt 410^ 411. 419. ByoMr, L 6«^«tl« m^ tCa AbmL 

Wine 3ia 

t New Rjin«r.L377. Thk pnMlanuitton is in both lanfniageii, t1i« 
flr«t of that de«cripuoQ which hat been preeerved tinoe the relco of 
Henry f ., though I do not auderataud how such proelanuitiune enuld have 
beeome known to the people, nnlee* they were published in the JSnglieh 
lantfua^e. 

t Annal Burt. 418. 48S. Rymer. i. 667. It appears to me that the 
oommiMion of the twenty four ended with the parliament of Oxtnd : but 
the ch*ers had alt been appointed to the privy eonncil, to which the exer^ 
ci«e-<if the sovereign authority h«d been reserved, except during tlie ses- 
eiunn or parliiimeut ; and even then they retained it. <u the parUameut 
vas reptenented by twelve membeia, all their purtiMif^i Set AwOttL 
Burt p. 4*1 431. 4dd. 

I &yDi.L67S. Annal Burt 421. 
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malMi of tbe state was to be settled belm Chnitmaa. 
But the party was as slow to oondade as it had been 
eager to commenoe its labours. To satisfy the people, 
a proclamation was issued in the king's name, stating 
the importance of the undertaking, the time necessary 
to obtain an exact knowledge of tho national grievances, 
and the folly of risking the acquisition of their object by 
the adopdon of hasty and inconsiderate measures. The 
truth was, that the chie& were unwilling to divest them- 
selves of the authority which they had usurped. They 
distributed among their partisans all the lay offices and 
ecclesiastical benefices in the gift of the crown ; received 
the principal part of the royal revenue, and shared 
among themselves the produce of the escheats, ward- 
ships, and marriages of the king's tenants*. But the 
ambitious views of Leicester soon be«^;an to alarm his 
^associates, aad a violent quarrel between him and the 
Earl of Gloucester threatened to dissolve the confederacy. 
A &l0e but af^Murent reconciliation was eflkcted, when a 
petition from the knights and bachelors of Ei^and created 
a new alarm. They requested the council to hasten the 
reform, observing Uiat it had been eighteen months in 
possession of the sovereign authority, and the nation had 
yet to learn what was the fruit of its labours. This was 
a remonstrance which it would have been dangerous to 
overlook ; and in the next parliament a project of re- 
form was proposed, approved, and ordered to be en- 
^ forced by the judges in their circuits. Its principal 
^^* objects were to secure the inferior tenants from the 
oppression of their lords, and to purify the' administra- 
tion of justice. The provisions under the first head refer 
to customs which are now obsolete, and would therefore 
prove uninteresting to the reader : the great remedy 
for all abuses under the second was the appointment 
of commissioners to inspect the conduct of the judges. 
Two were ordered to watch all the proceedings in the 

•WMt.aoi. 
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' kkig's bemeh ; two others those in the exchequer ; and 
one to atten(l the itinerant justices in their lespectiva 
cineuits. With the same view four knights were chosen 
in every county, with the power of admonishirg, as they 
saw occasion, the sbcritT of his duty, and of informing 
the justiciary when the admonition was noglectedh Con- 
trary to the enactment of the last year the new sheriffs 
were appointed hy the great ofTtcers of state ; but the 
freeholders in eifch county were ordered to choowe four 
persons against the fuSlowing Michaelmas, and to pre- 
sent them to the barons of the exchequer, who would 
select one of the number for the next sheriff. Such 
were the principal articles of the refbrm so long and so ^ 
anxiously desired;' articles which disappointed the ex- 
pectations of the nation, and created a general wish that 
the sovereign authority might be removed from the 
hands of a few factious noblemen, and restored to him,, 
to whom it constitutionally belomged *. 

Henry had now been for two years the mere shadow |<^ 
of a king. The acts of government, indeed, ran in his 
ttarae ; but tlie sovereign authority was exercised with- 
out control by the lords of the council ; and obedience 
to the royal orders, when the king ventured to issue any 
orders, was severely pnnished as a crime against the 
safety of the state. But if he were a silent, he was not 
an inattentive observer of the passing events. The dis- 
content of the pe(^le did not escape his notice ; and he 
saw with pleasure the intestine dissensions which daily 
undermined the power of the faction. The earis of Lei- 
cester and Gloucester pursued opposite interests, and 
formed two opposite parties. Leicester, unwilling to 
behold tlie ascendancy of his rival, retised into France ; 
atid Gioikeester discovered an inclination to be recon- 
ciled to his sovereign. But to balance this advantage, 
pi'fnce Edward, who had formerly displayed so much 
spirit in vindicating the rights of the crown, joined tho 

«N.Rym.381. A anal. Bail 138-433. 
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earl of Leicester, their most dangerous enemy ; and this 
imexpected connexion awakened in the king's mind the 
suspicion of a design to depose him, and place his son od 
Maj the throne. In these dispositions of enmity, |ealousy» 
^« and distrust, the harons assemhkd in London to meet 
Henry in parliament But each member was attended 
by a military guard: his lodgings were fortified to pre- 
vent a surprise ; the apprehension of hostilities confined 
the citizens within their houses; and the concerns of 
trade with tho usual intercourse of society were totally 
suspended. After many attempts, the good offices of 
the king of the Romans effected a specious hut trea- 
cherous pacification ; and the different leaders left the 
parliament friends in open shew, but with the same 
flings of animosity rankling in their breasts, and with 
the same projects for their own aggrandizement, and the 
depression of their opponents *. 

At length Henry persuaded himself that the time 
had arrived when he might resume his authority. He 
unexpectedly entered the council, and in a tone of dignity 
A. i>^ reproached itie members with their affected delays, and 
126 L their breach of trust. They had been established ta 
F^b reform the state, improve the revenue^ and discharge 
^ his debts: hut they had neglected these objects, and 
had laboured only to enrich themselves, and to per- 
petuate their own power. He should, therefore, no 
longer consider them as his council, hut employ such 
other remedies as he thought proper t. He immediately 
repaired to the Tower, which had lately been £:>rtified; 
seized on the treasure in the mint ; ordered the gates of 
London to be closed ; compelled sdl the citizens above 
twelve years of age to swear fealty in their respective 
wardmotes; and by proclamation commanded the 
knights of the several counties to attend the next parlia- 
ment in arms. The barons immediately assembled their 
retainers, and marched to the neighbourhood of the 

• WMt.323. T WetU377 
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capital : but each party, diffident of its strength, be* 
trayed an unwillingness to begin hostilities ; and it uras 
linanimously agreed to postpone the discussion of their 
differences till the return of prince Edward, who was in 
France displaying his prowess at a tournament He 
returned in haste, and, to the astonishment of all who 
were not in the secret, embraced the interests of the 
barons*. 

Henry, however, persevered in his resolution. By 
repeated desertions the party of his enemies had he&a, 
reduced to the two eark of Leieester and Gloucester, 
the grand justiciary, the bishop of Worcester, and 
Hughs de Montfort, whose i^rindpal dependence was on 
the oath whieh the king and the nation had taken to 
observe the pi^visions of Oxford. To this argument it 
was replied that the same authority which enacted the 
law was competent to repeal it ; and that an oath which 
should deprive the parliament of such right was in its 
own nature unjust, and consequently invalid t. For 
greater security, however, the king applied to pope 
Alexander, who by several bulls released both him and Joa, 
the nation from their oaths, on the principle that the 
provisions of Oxford were mjurious to the state, and 
therefore incompatible with their previous obligations}. 
These bulls Henry published, appointed a new justiciary 
and chancellor, removed the officers of his lK>usehold, July 
revoked to himself the custody of the royal castles, ^ 
named new sheriffs in the counties, and by proclamation 
announced that he had resumed the exercise of the July 
royal authority. This was followed by another procla- ^ 
mation to refute the iklse reports circulated by the 
barons. The king requested the people to judge of him Aug* 
by his actions, not by the accusations of his enemies. ^^ 
He had now reigned five-and-forty years, and during 
that long period had secured to them the blessings of 

• WikM, 54. West 378. Claot. 45 Hen. III. 19. Cit Carta, 1S7. 

f West. 891. 

I Rym.723«728.741746. Wiket,55. New Rym. L 406. 7. 8. 
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p«aoe» They might contratt hk adninistniticm with that 
of the harons. Was there one among th^m who could 
say he had ever received an injury from his sovereign ? 
They knew that under him they had enjoyed th^ rights 
and possessions in peace. His conduct had proved that 
as he never intended, so he had never countenanced, 
injustke. If he had appointed new sheriffs and new 
governors of his castles, they were men whose loyalty he 
could trust, and on whose equity his saljeets might rely. 
Should they, however, repeat the exaetioas of their pie^ 
decessors, fet the injured pa^ appeal to him, and he 
should always he ready to do justice to the meanest of 
his suhjects against the most powerful of their oppres- 
sors. The earls of Leicester and Gloucester, with the 
hishop of Worcester, had summoned three knights from 
every county south of the Trent to meet them at St. 
Alhan's : hut a temporary reconciliation was effected, 
and the king hy his writs, annulling the previous sum- 
mons, ordered the same knights to repair to him at 
Windsor, that they might he present at his intended 
conference with the harons, and convince themselves of 
the justice and utility of his demands*. Several inter- 
im views hetween the parties took place at London. At 
* first the barons appeared to consent to a plan of pacifi- 
A. D. <^^o^ offered by the king : afterwards it was resolved 
1162. to refer their differences, some to the decision of the 
Feb. king of France, and some to that of the king of the 
2. Romans. The earl of Leicester, however, found means 
to prevent the execution of the agreement ; and a third 
Apr. meeting was held, in which the barons abandoned the 
greater part of the provisions, and the king confirmed 
such as were evidently conducive to the welfare of the 
^^ realm. Leicester was stUl dissatisfied, and returned to 
France, observing that he should never trust the faith 
of a peijured king f: Henry by proclamation acquainted 
the nation that pope Urban had confirmed the absolu- 

• See the two writs in Bnidy, ii. Afp. No. 202, 203. 
f WikM,5l. West. 3»U, 381. N. Uym. i.411.&,6. 
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lion obtained tVom his predecessor ; tliat be had resumed 
tlie exercise of the r<^al authority ; and that he was 
determined to observe and enforce every article of the 
two charters, and to punish severely all persons who 
should adhere to the confederacy of the barons *• 

The king, now finding himself at liberty, was induced 
to visit Louis of France ; and Leicester embraced the 
opportunity to return to EngUnd, and re-organise the Oct 
association which had so lately been dissolved. His 3, 
hopes of success were founded on the pride and im- 
prudence of prince Edward^ who, untaught by experi^ 
enoe, had called around him a guard of foreigners, and 
intrusted to their leaders the custody of his castles. 
Such conduct not only awakened the jealousy of tne 
barons, but alienated the affections of the royalists. 
Several of these, deprived of the honours to which they 
conceived themselves entitled, secretly applied to the 
earl, and brought with them a valuable auxiliary, Gil- 
bert de Clare, the son and successor of the late earl of 
Gloucester t. The father by his moderation had fre- 
quently paralysed the ambition of Montfort: but the 
son, a youth ii twenty years of age, resigned himself 
entirely to the guidance of that nobleman, and placed at 
his disposal the powerful influence of the family of j^, ,^ 
Clare. Henry, at his return, aware of the designs of 1263. 
his enemies, ordered the citizens of London, the inhabit- ^»* 
ants of the cinque ports, and the principal barons, and ^^* . 
afterwards all freemen throughout the kingdom, to 
swear fealty not only to himself, but in the event of his 
death, to his eldest son the prince Edward. To the 
second oath the earl of Gloucester objected. He was im- 
mediately joined at Oxford by his associates ; and m a 
few days the carl of Leicester appeared at their head. 
With the royal banner displayed before them, they took -^P"^ 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Bridgenorth : ravaged with- j^*^ 
out mercy the lands of the royalists, the foreigners, and 4. 

• Apod Brady. iL App. Na 205. f West 392. 
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the natives who reftued to jdn their ranks; and aiig-« 
menting their numbers as they adyanced, directed their 
march towards London. In London the aldermen and 
principal citizens were devoted to the king : the mayor 
and the populace openly declared for the barons. Henry 
was in possession of the Tower; and Edward* after tak- 
ing by force one thousand marks out of the Tem|d^ 
hastened to throw himself into the castle of Windsor, 
the most magnificent palace, if we may believe a coiip 
temporary, then existing in Europe. The queen at- 
june tempted to ibllow her son by water ; but the populace 
14. insulted her with the most opprobrious epithets, dis« 
charged volleys of filth into the royal barge, and pre- 
jpared to sink it with large stones, as it should pass 
beneath the bridge. The mayor at length took her 
under his protection, and placed her in safety in the 
episcopal palace near St Paul's *. 

The king of the R(Mnans now appeared again on the 
scene in quality of mediator. TIm negotiation lasted 
three weeks: but Henry was compelled to yield to the 
increasing power (^ his adversaries; and it was agreed 
that the royal castles should once more be intrusted to 
the custody of the barons, the foreigners be again ba- 
nished, and the provisions of Oxford be confirmed, sub- 
ject to such alterations as should be deemed proper by 
a committee appointed for that purpose. Henry returned 
to his palace at Westminster : new officers of state were 
selected; and the king's concessions were notified to 
the conservators of the peace in the several counties. 

There was one article in the treaty which proved 

favourable to the hiterests of Henry ; that the assent of 

the parliament should be obtained. So many objections 

were now raised, so many claims of indemnification were 

g^. brought against the barons for the ravages committed 

^j' by them in the late expedition, that two successive par- 

• New Rypier, 42a Chron. Danst 356, 357. Rym- »• 768. 772. Wikec, 
56. 57 Trivdt. 212. Windeiiorea, quo nun eiat »d id tempoi sulendidias 
inihi fines Europe. Wett.38a 
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liaments assembled, and yet no final arrangement could 
be made. But the time thus obtained was usefully em- 
ployed to attach several of the associates to tlfe royal ^^* 
cause. Some were dissatisfied with the arrogance and ^ 
am'bition of Leicester, who proposed that the powers of 
the new commissioners should last during the lives of 
both Henry and Edward; and others were brougl^t 
over by grants of lands, and by promises of rewards. 
The king found himself sufficiently strong to take the 
field. He was disappointed in an attempt to obtain pos- 
session of Dover ; but nearly succeeded in surprising 
the earl of Leicester, who with a small body of forces 
had marched firom Kenilworth to Southwark. Henry 
appeared on one side of the town, the prince on the 
other ; and the royalists had previously closed the gates 
of the city. So imminent was the danger, that the earl, 
who had determined not to yield, advised his companions 
to assume the cross, and to prepare themselves for death 
by the offices of religion. But the opportunity was lost 
by a strict adherence to the custom of the times. A 
herald was sent to require him to surrender ; and in 
the mean while the populace, acquainted with the dan- 
ger of their favourite, burst open the gates, and intro- 
duced him into the city *. 

The power of the two parties was now more equally 
balanced, and their mutual apprehensions inclined 
them to listen to the pacific exhortations of the bishops. 
It was agreed to refer every subject of dispute to the 
s arbitration of the king of France ; an expedient which 
had been proposed the last year by Henry, but rejected 
by Leicester. Louis accepted the honourable office, and 
summoned the parties to appear before him at Amiens. 
The king attended in person : the earl, who was detained 
at home in consequence of a real or pretended fall from 
his horse, had sent his attorneys. Both parties solemnly 
swore to abide by the decision of the French monarch. 

• ChiOB. Dttut 358-360. Bym. i. 77a 77& Wikei, 67. Weit 38% 384 
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Louis heatd the allegations and arguments of each, con- 
sulted. his court, and pronounced judgment in fovour of 
f^ Henry. He annulled the provisions of Oxford as de- 
j^structive of the rights of the crown, and injurious to the 
23, interests of the nation ; ordered the royal castles to he 
restored ; gave to the king the authority to* appoint all 
the officers of state and of his household, and to call to 
his council whomsoever he thought proper, whether 
native or foreigner ; reinstated him in the same con- 
dition in which he was hefore the meeting of the ** mad 
parliament,** and ordered that all offences committed 
hy either party should be buried in oblivion. This 
award was soon afterwards confirmed by the pope; 
and the archbishop of Canterbury received an order to 
excommunicate all, who in violation of their oaths, 
should refuse to submit to it *. 

The barons had already taken their resolution. The 
moment the decision was announced to them, they 
dodared that it was contradictory of itself, and therefore 
a nullity ; for it preserved in force the great charter, and 
yet annulled the provisions wluch grew out of that char^ 
ter t ; and that it had been procured by the undue in- 
fluence, which the queen of Louis, the sister-in-law to 
Henry, possessed over the mind of her husband^. Hos- 
tilities immediately recommenced ; and as every man 
of property was compelled to adhere to one of the two 
parties, tl^ flames of civil war were lighted up in almost 
every part of the kini^dom. In the north, and in Corn- 
wall and Devon, the decided superiority of the royalists 
forced the friends of the barons to dissemble their real 
sentiments : the midland counties and the marches of 
Wales were pretty equally divided : but in the cinque 
ports, the metropolis, and the neighbouring districts, 
Montfort ruled without opposition. His partisan, 
Thomas Fitz-Thomas, had been intruded into the office 
of Mayor of London ; and a convention for their mutual 

• Rymer, I. 776-778. 780-84. ^ ^ ^ 

t Rishimger, p. 17. The award did not mention the charter ; hot the barons 
contended that it was preaerred under the words, " the liberties and iaudax 
bie cuBtoms of the realm." t Annal. Wigorn. 495. Doust. 863. 
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iocnrity had been signed by that officer and the com- 
Inonalty of the city on the one part, and the earb of 
Leicester, Gloucester, and Derby, Hugh le Despenser, 
the grand justiciary, and twelve barons on the other. 
In the different wardmotes every male inhabitant above 
twelve years of age was sworn a member of the associa- 
tion : a constable and marshal of the city were appointed ; 
and orders were given that at the sound of the great 
bell at St Paul*s all should assemble in arms, and obey 
the authority of these officers. The efficacy of the new 
arrangements was immediately put to the test Whether 
Leicester sought to involve the citizens beyond the pro- 
bability of pardon, or to procure money for future mear 
sures, Despenser, the justiciary, came from the Tower» 
put himself at the head of the associated bands, and 
eonducted them to destroy the two palaces of the king 
of the Romans at Isleworth and Westminster, and the 
houses of the nobility and citizens known or suspected 
to be attached to the royal cause. The justices of the 
king*8 bench, and the barons of the exchequer were 
thrown into prison; the monies belonging to foreign 
merchants and- bankers, which for security had been 
deposited in the churches, were carried to the Tower ; 
and the Jews, to the number of five hundred, men» 
women, and children, were conducted to a place of con- 
finement. Out of these Despenser selected a few of the 
more wealthy, that he might enrich himself by their 
random : the rest he abandoned to the cruelty and 
rapacity of the populace, who after stripping them of 
their clothes, massacred them all in cold blood. Cock 
ben Abraham, who- was considered the most opulent in- 
dividual in the kingdom, had been killed in his own 
house by John Fitz-John, one of the barons. The 
murderer at first appropriated to himself the treasure of 
his victim : but he afterwards thought it more prudent 
to secure a moiety, by leaking a present of the remainder 
to Leicester *. 

* Wikm. 59. 60. West 385. The earl of Oloncetter alio massacred 
the Jews in Canterbury ; and the earl of Derby destroyed their houses at 
Woicester, and compelfeU tbem to receive baptism. As a justification, it 
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Baaj haTing smnmonfld Uie teiuuits of the crown ta 
^ meet him at Ox^nrd, mifiirled bis standard, and placed him- 

? self at the head of the anny. His first attempts were suo- 
oessful. Northampton, Ldcestw, and Nottingham, three 
of the strongest fortresses in the possession of the barons, 
were sucoessiTely reduced; and among the captives at 
Northampton were reckoned Simon, the eldest c^ Leioee- 
ter's sons, fourteen other bannarets, forty knights, and a 
numerous body of esquires. From Nottingham, wbiae he 
bad been joined by Comyn, Bruoe and Balbl, the lords on 
the borders of Scotland, he was recalled into Kent by the 
j^^ danger of his nephew Henry, besieged in the castle of Roch- 

£, esto*. At his approach the enemy, who had taken and pit* 
laged the city, retired with predpitation ; and the king, after 
an ineflbctual attempt to secure the oo*<^)eration of tho 
cinque ports, fixed his head quarters in the town of Lewes *. 

If ay Leicester haying added a body of fifteen thousand 

12. citixens to his army, marched from London, with a re- 
solution to bring the controversy to an issue. From 
Fletching he despatched a letter to Henry, protesting 
that neither he nor his associates had taken up arms 
against the king, but against the evil counsellors, who 
enjoyed and abused the confidence of their sovereign. 
Henry returned a public defiance, which was accom- 
panied by a message from prince Edward and the king 
of the Romans, declaring in the name of the royal 
barons that the charge was false ; pronouncing Montfort 
and his adherents perjured; and daring the earls of 
Leicester and Derby to appear in the king's court, and 
prove their assertion by single combat. After the ob- 
servation of these forms, which the feudal connexion 
between the lord and the vassal was supposed to make 
necessary, Montfort made an ofler to the king of thirty 
thousand marks, as a compensation for the ravages 
committed by the barons, on condition that the pro- 
was pretended tbat they were attached to the king, had Oreek-flre in their 
poesesaion, kept false keys to the gates, and had made subterraneous pan- 
■afies from their houses leading under the walls. Dunsk 388. West. 88& 
886.Trir.214. * Donst. 809. West. 386. Wikes, 00, 61. AmuO. SoAn. 861 
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▼kdons of Oxfi»d should 0<all xemidn in fence ; and baTmg 
reoeiTed a refusal, prepared for the battle. It was the 
peculiar talent of this leader to persuade his followers 
that the cause iu which they fought was the cause of 
Heaven. He represented to them that their ol]jects weie May 
liberty and justice ; and that their opponent was a prince, 13L 
whose repeated violation of the most solemn oaths had 
released them from their allegiance, and had entailed 
on his head the curse of the Almighty. He ordered each 
man to fasten a white cross on the breast and shoulder, 
and to devote the next evening to the duties of rehgion. 
Early in the morning he marched forward ; and, leaving 
his baggage and standard on the summit of a hill, about 
two miles from Lewes, descended into the plain. Henry's May 
foragers had discovered and announced his approach ; ^^ 
and the royalists in three divisions silently awaited 
the attack. Leicester, having called before the ranks 
the earl of Gloucester and several other young noble- 
men, bade them kneel down, and conferred on them the 
order of knighthood; and the Londoners, who impa- 
tiently expected the conclusion of the ceremony, rushed 
with loud shouts on the enemy *. They were received 
by prince Edward, broken in a few minutes, and driven 
back as far as the standard. Had the prince returned 
from the pursuit, and fallen on the rear of the confe- 
derates, the victory might have been secured. But he 
remembered the insults which the citizens had ofifered 
to his mother, and the excesses of which they had lately 
been guilty ; the suggestions of prudence were less pow- 
erful than the thirst of revenge ; and the pursuit of 
the fugitives carried him with the Hower of the army 
four miles from the field of battle. More than three 
thousand Londoners were slain ; but the advantage was 
dearly purchased by the loss of the victory and the ruin 
of the royal cause. Leicester, who viewed with pleasure 
the thoughtless impetuosity of the prince, fell with the 

* It apponrs that the Btnndard of the Mng was a dragon; the same hai 
been tlie standard of the West- Saxun princes. D unst. S66L West. 387. 

VOL. UI. 12 
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remainder of his fbroeB on Henry and bis brother. A 
body of Scots, who fought on foot, was cut to pieces. 
Thdr leaders, Balid, Corayn and Bruce, were made 
prisoners : the same fate befell the king of the Ro- 
mans ; and the combat was feebly maintained by the ex- 
ertions and example of Philip l^asset, who fought near 
the person of Henry. But when that nobleman sank 
through loss of blood, his retainers fled : the king, whoso 
borse hmd been killed under him, surrendered ; and Lei- 
cester conducted the royal captive into the priory. The 
fugitives, as soon as they learned the fete of their sove- 
reign, came back to share his captivity, and voluntarily 
yielded themselves to their enemies *. 

When Edward returned fh)m the pursuit, both armies 
had disappeared. He traversed the fl^ld, which was 
strewed with the bodies of the slain and the wounded, 
anxiously, but fruitlessly, inquiring after his father. As 
he approached Lewes, the barons came out, and on the 
first shock, the earl Warenne, with the king's uterine 
brothers and seven hundred horse, fled to Pevensey, 
whence they sailed to the continent. Edward, with a 
strong body of veterans frotoT the Welsh marches, rode 
along tlie wall to the castle, and understanding that his 
father was a captive in the priory, obtained permission 
to visit him from Leicester. An unsuccessful attempt 
made by the barons against the castle revived his hopes : 
he opened a negotiation with the chiefs of the party ; 
and the next morning was concluded the treaty known 
II by the name of ** the mise of Lewes." By this it was 
15. agreed that all prisoners taken during the war should 
be set at liberty ; that the princes Edward and Henry 
should be kept as hostages for the peaceable conduct of 
their fathers, the king of England and the king of the 
Romans ; and that all matters which could not be ami- 
cably adjusted in the next parliament should be re- 

•DmuL 370.372. West 3S7. 388. Wike8.62. Piuris. 853, 854. 
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(erred to the decision of certain arbitrators. In the 
battle oi Lewes about five thousand men are said to have 
&llen on each side *. 

By this victory the royal authority was laid prostrate 
at the feet of Leicester. The scheme of arbitration was 
merely a blind to deceive the vulgar : his past conduct 
had proved how little he was to be bound by such de- 
cisions ; and the reforees themselves, aware of the pro- 
bable result, refuted to accept the oflBce. The great 
object of his policy was the {Nreservatioa of the ascen- 
dancy which he bad acquired. To Henry, who was now 
the convenient tool of his ambition, he paid every exte- 
rior demonstration of respect ; but never suffered him 
to depart out of bis eustody ; and, without consulting 
him, affixed hi»«eal to every order, which was issued for 
the degradatioD of the royal authority t. • The king of 
the Romans, a more resolute and dangerous enemy, in- 
stead of being restored to liberty, was closely confined 
in the castle of Wallingford, and afterwards in that of 
Ken il worth ; and the two princes were confided to the 
custody of the new governor of Dover, with instructions 
to allow of no indulgence which might facilitate their 
escape. Instead of removing the ^lerifb, a creature of j 
Leicester was sent to each county with the title of con> 4^ 
servator of the peace. This officer was empowered to 
arrest all persons who should carry arms without the 
king's special license ; to prevent all breaches of the 
peace ; to employ the posse comitatus to apprehend of- 
fenders ; and to cause four knights to be chosen as the 

•West 388. Duntt373. Wikps.63. In a letter which has been pre- 
served by Westminster, and which appears to be written by a well-in- 
formed cimtemporary. a different account is given of the conclusion of the 
battle. Henry is said not to have surrendered, but to have retired into 
\he priory, wh«tr« he was joined by Edward, and reluctantly consented to 
the treaty that he might save the lives of the liing of the Romans and the 
noble cnptives. whom Leicester threatened to put to deatli. He adds that 
th« arbitrators were to be two Frenclimen, chosen by six other French 
prelates and noblemen, and were to add to their number one Englishman, 
that a minority might be ensured in case of diversity of opinion. West. 
d03L 

t Contra voluntatem aostram literas sigillo nostro, quo non no«, sad 
fomef ipse utebatur pro suo arbitrio, furmari fecit. Apud Brady, IL 65dk 
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representatives of the oonnty in the next pariiament. 
^S* ^^ ^^^ assembly a new form of government was esta- 
^^ blished, to last, unless it were dissolved by mutual con- 
sent, till the compromise of Lewes had beea carried into 
full execution, not only in the reign of Henry, but also 
of Edward, the heir-apparent This form had been de- 
vised by the heads of the faction to conceal their real 
views from the people ; and was so contrived that they 
retained in their own hands the sovereign authority, 
while to the superficial observer they seemed to have 
resigned it to the king and his council. It was enacted 
that Henry should delegate the power of choosing his 
counsellors to a committee of three persons, whose into- 
ceedings should be valid, provided they were attested by 
the signatures of two of the number. The king imme- 
diately issued a writ to the eari of Leicester, the earl of 
Gloucester, and the bishop of Qiichester, authorising 
them to appoint in his name a council of nine members : 
nor were they slow in selecting for that purpose the 
most devoted of their adherents. The powers given to 
this council were most extensive, and to be exercised 
without control whenever the parliament was not sitting. 
Besides the usual auth(»ity it possessed the appointment 
of all the officers of state, of all the officers of the house- 
hold, and of all the governors of the royal castles. Three 
were ordered to be in constant attendance on the king's 
person : all were to be summoned on matters of great im- 
portance ; and a majority of two-thirds was required to 
give a sanction to their decisions. Hitherto the original 
committee seemed to have been forgotten ; but it was 
contrived, that when the council was so divided that the 
consent of two-thirds could not be obtained, the question 
should be reserved for the determination of the three 
electors ; an artifice by which, under the modest pre- 
tence of providing against dissension, they invested 
themselves with the sovereign authority. By additional 
enactments it was provided that no foreigner, though ho 
might go, or come, or reside peaceably, should be em* 
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ployed under tbe goyernment ; that pest offences should 
be mutually fbrgiyen ; that the two charters, the provi- 
sions made the last year, in consequence of the statutes 
of Oxford, and all the ancient and laudable customs of 
*the realm» should be inyiolably observed ; and that thre« 
prelates should be appointed to reform the state of the 
church, and to procure for the clergy, with tbe aid of tbe 
civil power if necessary, full compensation for their 
losses during the late troubles*. 

The earl was now in reality possessed of more exten- 
sive authority than Henry had ever enjoyed : but he soon 
discovered that to retain the object of his ambition would 
require the exertion of all his powers. The cause of the 
captive monarch was ardently espoused by foreign na- 
tions, and by the sovereign pontiff. Adventurers from • 
every province of France crowded to the royal standard 
which queen Eleanor had erected at Damme in Flanders ; 
and a numerous fleet assembled in the harbour to trans- 
port to England the thousands who had sworn to humble 
the pride of a disloyal and aspiring subject To oppose Aug. 
them Leicester had summoned to tbe camp on Bar- ^* 
ham downs, not only the king's military tenants, but 
the whole force of the nation t; and taking on himself 
the command of the fleet, cruised in the narrow seas to 
intercept the invaders. But the wind^ seemed to be 
leagued with the earl ; the queen's army was detained 
for several weeks in the vicinity of Damme; and the 
mercenaries gradually disbanded themselves, when the 
short period to which they had contracted to serve was 

•Rym. i. 791-796w New Bym. 444. Brady, U. Apn. KaS13.S14. 
N«irkym.L443,4. 

t Th« miliUry tmianto were ofdered under the penalty of felony to bring 
into the Held not only the force Bpeeified by thrir tenoret, bat all the 
horseniea and infitntry in their power: every townihip was compelled to 
■end eiKht. lix. or four footmen well armed with lancet* bowa and arrowe, 
■words, crow-bows, and hatchets, who should serve forty days at the ez- 
penae of the township ; and the cities and burghs received orders to fto- 
nish as many horsemen and footmen as the sheriff misht appoint No 
•Ecnse was to be allowed on account of the shortness of the time, the ap* 
pioach of the harvest, or any other private ineonvenienee. See this estra* 
ordinary somnoos in Brady, ii. App. Na Si7. New Rym, 444. 
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expired. At tlie same time the pontiff had commiflnoned 
Croido, cardinal bishop of Safoina, to proceed to En^and, 
and take Henry under the papal protection ; but, deterred 
by the hint of a conspbacy against his life from crossing 
the sea, he excommunicated the barons unless before the 
Aug. ifirst of Septemb^ they should restore the kmg to all his 
1^ rights ; placed London and the .cinque ports under an in- 
terdict, and at the same time summoned four of the Eng- 
0^ lish prelates to appear before him at Boulogne. After 
12. much tergiversation these obeyed, but f^pealed from his 
Juri8(Hction to the equity of the pope, or a general council : 
and though they consented to bring back a sentence of ex- 
communication against the king's enemies, they wiQin^y 
Buffered it to be taken from them by the officers at Dover. 
Oot ^eir conduct was approved by the oonvocation of the 
28. clergy ; the bishops, abbots and barons, appended their 
seals to the appeals, and Gmdo, after publishing the ex- 
j^ communication himself, at Hesdin, returned to Borne, 
where he was elevated to the chair of St. Peter, by the 
name of Clement IV *. 

During the summer Leicester had been harassed \Fith 
repeated solicitations for the release of the two princes, 
Edward and Henry. In the winter he pretended to ac- 
quiesce, and c^voked a parliament to meet after Chrisi- 
-^ mas, for the avowed purpose of giving the sanction of 
I f* the legislature to so important a measure. But the ex- 
traordinary manner in which this assembly was consti- 
tuted provoked a suspicion that his real object was to 
consolidate and perpetuate his own power. Only those 
prelates and barons were summoned who were known 
to be attached to his party ; and the deficiency was sup- 
plied by representatives from the counties, cities, and 
boroughs t, who, as they had been chosen through his 
j^j^ influence, proved the obsequious ministers of his will, 
1^5. Several weeks were consumed in private negotiation 
Jan. with Henry and his son. Leicester was aware of the 
<!• untameable spirit of Edward : nor would he consent that 

•Donrt. 873,371. Rym. L 798-800^ West. 969, 388. 394. ^'^kM 
08.65. 
iRj&i.80%80i. 
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tbe prince t^orald exchange his e^fiSement f^ the 
company of his falh^ on any other terms than that he 
should still remain under the inspection of his keepers, 
and evince his gratitude for the indulgence hy ceding to 
the earl and his heirs the county of Chester, the castle . 
of Pec, and the town of Newcastle-under-Lyne ; in ex- 
change &r which he should receive other lands of the 
same annual value. At length the terms were settled, Maiw 
and confirmed by the parliament, with every additional ^1 
security which the jealousy of the fection could devise. 
It was enacted ** hy comm^ consent of the king, his 
" son Edward, the prelates, earls, barons, and common- 
** alty of the realm,** that the charters and the ordi- 
nances should be inviolably observed ; that neither the 
king nor the prince should aggrieve the earl or his as- 
sociates for their past conduct ; that if they did, their 
vassals and subjects should be released from the obliga- 
tion of fealty till full redress were obtained, and their 
abettors should be punished with exile and forfeiture ; 
that the barons, whom the king had defied before the 
battle of Lewes, should renew their homage and fealty ; 
but on the express condition that such homage and fealty 
should be no longer binding, if he violated his promise i 
that the command of the royal castles should be taken 
from suspected persons, and intrusted to officers of ap- 
proved loyalty ; that the prince should not leave the 
realm for three years, under pain of disherison ; that 
he should not choose his advisers and companions liim- 
self, but receive them from the council of stat^ ; that 
with his father's consent he should put into the hands 
of the barons for five years, five royal castles, as secu- 
rities for his behaviour, and should deliver to Leicester 
the town and castle of Bristol in pledge, till a full and 
legal transfer should be made of Chester, Pec, and New- 
castle ; that both Henry and Edward should swear to 
observe all these articles, and not to solicit any absolu- 
tion from their oath, nor make any use of sudi absolu- 
tion, if it were to be pronounced by the pope ; and lastly. 
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that tltey shoul^hcftiue the preaent agreement ''to be 
** oonfinaed in the beet manner that might be devised* 
** in Ireland, in Gaacony, by the king of Scotland, and 
^ in all lands suliject to the king of England *." These 
irare terms which nothing but necessity could have ex- 
torted ; and to add to their stability, they were &r the 
most part embodied in the form of a writ, signed by the 
king, and sent to the sherifib, with orders to publish 
them in the full court of each county twice eveiy year. 

It is generally supposed that the project of summcmii^^ 
to parliament the representtUves of the counties, cities, 
and boroughs, grew oat of that system of policy which 
the earl h^ long pursued, of flattering the prejudices, 
and attaching to himself the affections, of the people. 
Nor had his efforts proved unsuooessfUL Men in the 
higher ranks of life might penetrate behind the veil, 
with which he sought to conceal his ambition ; but by 
the nation at large he was considered as the reformer of 
abuses, the protector of Uie oppressed, and the saviour 
of his country. Even some of the clergy, and several 
religious bodies, soured by papal and regal exactions, 
gave him credit for the truth of his pretensions, and 
preachers were found, who, though he had been excom- 
municated by the legate, made his virtues the theme of 
their sermons, and exhorted their hearers to stand by 
the patron of the poor, and the avenger of the church t. 
Within the kingdom no man dared to dispute his autho- 
rity : it was only at the extremities that a faint show of 
. resistance was maintained. The distant disobedience of 
a few chiefs on the Scottish borders he despised or dis- 
sembled ; and the open hostilities of the lords in the 

• Par Irelomd, par Oasooigne* par le Rot de Eachoce, e par totet les teres 
■nfcitea an Roi de Rngletere. Brad. L App. 34. New Rym. 451. Does 
«ot thit curious passage show that the parliament at this period oonst« 
dered the king of Scotland as a vassal of the English crown ? 

t Rym. i. S33L West 395. It is amusing to compare the opposite writers 
of this period. Wilces,and the letter-writer in Westminster (393— 396) 
mte royalists, and severely censure the ambition and treason of Leicester • 
bat in the estimation of the chroniclers of DnnstaUe C^^)* ^ndofW*. 
^rsclj Qttff), he lived a saint, and died a martyr. 
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W^sh mairehes were cruriied ih their biiik hy bis 
promi>titude and decision. He compelled Rogin deMor- Jwu 
timer and his assoeiates to throw down their arms, sur- ^^ 
render their castles* and abide the judgment of tbek 
peers, by whom they were condemned to expatriate theiH- 
selves, some for twelve months, others for three years» 
and to reside during their exile in Ireland. They pre- 
tended to Mibmit, but lingered on the sea-coast, and anud 
the mountains of Wales, in the hope that some new event 
mi^ recall them to draw the sword, and fight again ia 
the cause of theu' sovereign *. 

It had cost Leicest^ some years and much labour to 
elimb to the summit of his greatness : his desoetil was 
rapid beyond the calculation of the most sanguine 
among his enemies^ He had hitherto ei\joyed the co- 
operatioii of the powerful earls of Derby and Qlouoester: 
hut, if Ae was too ambitious to admit of an equal, theff 
were too proud to bow to a fellow-subject : frequent al- 
tercdtiona betrayed their secret jealou^es ; and the sud- 
den arrest and imprisonment of Derby, on a charge of 
corresponding with the royahsts, warned Gloucester of 
his own danger. He would ha^ shared the captivity of 
his friend, haA he assisted at the great tournament at 
Northampton : by his absence he disconcerted the plans April 
of his enemy, and, recalling Mortimer and the exiles, 19. 
unfurled the r(^l standard in the midst of his tenantij. 
Leicester immediately hastened to Hereford with the j^^ 
king, the prince, and a numerous body of knights. To ^ 
prevent the effusion oi blood their common friends in- 
tervened : a reconciliation was effected ; and four umpires 
undertook the task of recondling their differences. But ^^. 
under this appearance of friendship all was hoUow and - ' 
insincere. Leicester sought to circumvent his adversary : 
Gloucester waited the result of a plan for the Uberation 
of Edward, which had been concerted through the means 

•Wikea,«& W«tt.394. 
VOL. III. IZ 
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•fllioiBU de Clsre, brother to the earl, and oompanion 
to the prince *. 

One day alter dinner Edward obtained permission to 
take the air without the walls of Hereford attended by 
his keepers. They rode to Widmarsh. A proposal was 
made to try the speed of their horses : several matches 
were made and run ; and the afternoon was passed in a 
succession of amusements. A little before sunset there ap- 
peared on Tulington hill a person riding on a grey charger, 
;: and waving his bonnet The prince, who knew the signal, 

bidding adieu to the company, instantly galloped off with 
his fHend, another knight, and four esquires. The 
keepers followed : but in a short time Mortimer with a 

% band of armed men issued from a wood, received Edwarf 
with acclamations of joy, and conducted him to his castle 
<^ Wigmore. The next day the prince met the eari of 
Gloucester at Ludlow. They mutually plotted them- 
selves to forget all former iiguries, and to unite their 
efforts tor the liberation of the king, on condition that he 
should govern according to the laws, and should exclude 
foreigners from his councils t. 

When Leicester received the news of Edward's escape^ 
he conceived that the prince was gone to join the earl 
Warenne, and William de Valence, who a few days 
before had landed with one hundred and twenty knights 
on the coast of Pembrokeshire. Ignorant, however, of 
his real motions, he dared not pursue him ; but issued 

May writs in the king's name, ordering the military tenants 
^ of the crown to assemble at first in Worcester, and after- 
wards in Gloucester. To these he added circular letters 

Jane ^ ^^® bishops, accusing Edward of rebellion, and re- 

7* questing a sentence of excommimication against all dis* 

turbers of the peace " from the highest to the lowest {.** 

» • Wlket, 66. WeiL 394. Of the solicitude with which Edward had 

been guiurded, a curious instance is mentioned by the monk of Mdioee, 
S40. 

tRTin.i.811. WikeB,67. West 393. Mailtos, SaO 

|Rym.i.8il~8ia 
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The royalists had wisely determined to cut off his oom- 
munication with the rest of the kingdom by securing to 
themselves the command of the Severn. Worcester 
readily opened its gates : Gloucester was taken by storm ; 
and the castle after a siege of two weeks was surrendered 
on condition that the garrison should not serve again 
during the next forty days. Every bridge was now 
broken down : the small craft on the river was sunk or 
destroyed; and the fords were either deepened or 
watched by powerful detachments. Leicester, caught 
as it were in the toils, remained inactive at Hereford : 
but he awaited the arrival of the troops to be furnished 
Ifj the tenants of the crown, whom he had summoned in 
the king's name, and concluded with Llewellyn of Wakt jqh^ 
a treaty of alliance, by which, for the pretended payment VSL 
of thirty thousand marks, Henry was made to resign all 
the advantages which he and his predecessors had 
wrested from the princes of that country. At last, re- 
infbrcedby a party of Welshmen, the earl marched to 
the south, took and destroyed the castle of Monmouth, 
and fixed his head-quarters at Newport. Here he ex- Jom 
pected a fleet of transports to convey him to Bristol : but ^* 
the galleys of the earl of Gloucester blockaded the mouth 
of the Avon ; and Edward with the bravest of his knights 
made an attempt on the town of Newport itself. The 
part which lay on the left bank of the Usk was carried : 
but the destiuction of the bridge arrested the progress 
of the victors, and Leicester with his dispirited followers 
escaped into Wales *. 

Misfortune now pressed on misfortune ; and the last an- 
chor of his hope was broken by the defeat of his son Simon 
of Montfort That young nobleman was employed in 
the siege of Pevensey, on the coast of Sussex, when he 
received the king's writ to re^ir to Worcester. On his ^?y 
march he sacked the city of Winchester, the gates of 
which had been shut against him, passed peaceably 
through Oxfi>rd, and reached the castle of, KenUworth* 

^Rym.1.814. Wi]Mi,68. W«i«x.S18,S19. 
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the principal residence of his tuoSLj. Here be remaiaei 
for some days in heedless seeurity, awaiting the (urdeni 
of his father. Margot, a woman who in male attire per* 
fbrmed the office of a spy» informed the prince that 
Simon lay in the priory, and his followers in the neigh- 
bouring farm houses. Edward immediately formed the 
design of surprising them in their beds; and marching 
from Worcester in the evening, arrived at Kenilwcath 
^ug. about sunrise the next morning. Twelve bannerets with 
1* dll their followers were made prisoners ; and their horses 
and treasures repaid the industry of the captors. Simon 
alone with his pages escaped naked into the castle \ 

Leicester on the same day had crossed the Severn br 

a ford, and halted at Kempsey, about three miles from 

Worcester. Happy to find himself at Iftst on the left 

bank of the river, and ignorant of the fate of his son aad 

the motions of the enemy, he proceeded to Evesham, 

with the intention of continuing his march the next 

morning fbr Kenilworth. The jMrince had returned with 

his prisoners to Worcester: but left the city in the 

evening ; and, to mask his real design, took the road 

which leadi to Bridgenorth. He passed the river near 

Clains, and wheeling to the right, arrived before sunrise 

in the neighbourhood of Evesham. He took his station 

Aug. on the summit of a hill in the direction of Kenilworth: 

4t two other divisions under the earl of Gloucester, and 

Roger de Mortimer, occupied the remainiAg roads. As 

the royalists bore the banners of their captives, they were 

taken by the enemy for the army of Simon de Montfort 

But the mistake was soon discovered. Leicester fkom 

an eminence surveyed their numbers and dispoaitioa ; 

and was heard to exclaim, *' The Lord have mercy on 

• Wikcs. M> 70. WaTer. f 19. n« monk »f MelroM gives a lingalar 
waaoB why Simon aad bis kBH^«l«i^ oat of the casUe. Itwatfevlba 
sake of bathing a* soon as they rase in the morning, which made Hmm 
more alert in battle. MaiL 280. His description of tlieir surprise and flfgkk 
is amusing. Ceraeces ibi cyMMdam omnino nttdos touvn, noasnllos brae* 
ehas tantum habentes super se, quosdam vero camisias et Jbrnmalia taa 
" itamentateraiKpamiossaBstaternlms^ 181. 
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*<oiir wvlMf te our KkUm are prince Edward's.** Ae» 
oording to his custom ke Bpeat some time in prayer, and 
received the secmoent. His first object was to force 
his way through the diyision on the hfll. Foiled in this 
attQB^>t, and in danger of being surrounded, he ordered 
his men to form a circle, and oppose on all sides the 
pressure of the enemy. For a while the courage of 
despair proved a match for the superiority of numbers. 
The old king, who had been compelled to appear in the 
nrnks, was slightly wounded ; and, as he fell from his 
horse, would probably have been killed had he not cried 
<mi to has ai^agonist, ''Hold, fellow, I am Harry of 
" Wincbatter.*' The prince knew the voice of his father, 
sprung to his rescue, and conducted him to a place of 
saftty. During his absence Leicester's horse was killed 
under him ; and, as he fought on foot, he asked. ** if 
*• tlieygave quarter." A voice replied, ••There is no 
•• quarter for traitors.** Henry de Montfort, his eldest 
•on, who would not leave his side, foil at his feet His 
dead body was sooa covered by that of the father. The 
royalttts obtained a complete but sanguinary victory. 
Of Leicester's partisans all the barons and knights were 
slain, with the exception of about teo, who were i^ter- 
wards found breathing, and were cured of their wounds. 
The foot soldiers of the royal army (so we are told to 
save the honour of the leaders) offered to the body of 
the earl every indignity. His mangled remains were 
afterwards collected by the king's orders, and buried in 
the diureh of the abbey *. 

By this victory the sceptre was replaced in the hands 
of Henry. With their leader, the hopes of the barons 
had been extinguished : they spontaneously set at 
liberty the prisoners who had been detained since the 
battle of Lewea» and anxioui^ awaited the determina- 



« Warer. 919, SSO. Dona. 384. West 393. Riahatifer coit Parb. 
"" HaUrot, 231, S32. This aunalitt is more entliasiasUc in his praise of 
"' " ~ - .... , ., . npageala 

1 him evwm 
, See also Chroa.d«Laiier.7S^ 



■99. maurot, ]r«H, Tun. rms aunautt is more entnusiastic in tiu ] 
Leieeiter iImd any of oar natioDMl historlana. He employs seven | 
pTorkiK bis sanctity by a number of ridiculous miracW. With h 
I>MpeiiMrit«BMrtyr<ifJtuiioe. S8S— S89t See also Chroa.d«Laii 
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B^tioB of the parliuiieiit, whieh had been summoned to 

^' meet at Winchester. In that aMembly it was enacted, 

that all grants and patents issued under the king's seal 

Sept. during the time of his captivity, should be revoked; that 
^'* the citizens of London for their' obstinacy and excesses 
should forfeit their charter ; that the countess of Lei- 
cester and her family should quit the kingdom; and 
that the estates of all, who had adhered to the late earl, 
should be confiscated. The rigour of the last article 

Nov. was afterwards softened by a declaration, in which (he 
king granted a free pardon to those who oonld show 
that their conduct had not been voluntary, but the effsct 
of compulsion *. These measures, however, were not 
calculated to restore the publie tranquiUity. The 
sufferers, prompted by revenge, or compelled by want, 
had again recourse to the sword : the mountains, forests, 
and morasses, furnished them with places of retreat; 
and the flames of predatory warfare were kindled in 
most parts of the kingdom. To reduce these partial 
but successive insurrections occupied prince Edward 
the greater part of two years. He first compelled Simon 
de Montfort and his associates, who had sought an 
asylum in the isle of Axholm, to submit to the award 
which should be given by himself and the king of the 
i>ec Romans. He next led his forces against the men of 
27. the cinque ports, who had bng been distinguished by 
their attachment to Leicester, and who since his fall 
had by their piracies interrupted the commerce of the 
narrow seas, and made prizes of all ships belonging to 
the king's subjects. The capture of Winchelsea, which 
was carried by storm, taught them to respect the au- 
thority of the sovereign ; and their power by sea made 
the prince desirous to recall them to their duty and 
attach them to the crown. They swore fealty to Henry ; 
and in return obtained a full pardon, and the confirma- 
tion of their privileges. From the cinque ports Edward 

• Clans. 60 Hen. III. m. 10. d. apud Brady. iL 651 
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proceeded to Hampshire, which with Berkshire and the 
neighbouring counties was ravaged by numerous ban- 
ditti, under the command of Adam Grordon, the most 
athletic man of the age. They were surprised in Altdn 
Wood, in Buckinghamshire. The prince engaged in 
single combat with their leader, wounded and unhorsed 
him ; and then, in reward of his valour, granted him his 4. i^ 
pardon.*. Still the garrison of Kenilworth continued 126^^ 
to brave the royal power, and even added contumely to ^^} 
their disobedience. Having in one of their excursions ^ 
taken a king's messenger, they cut off one of his hands, 
and sent him back with an insolent message to Henry. 
To subdue these obstinate rebels it was necessary to 
summon the chivalry of the kingdom ; but the strength 
of the place defied all the efforts of the assailants ; and 
the obstinacy of Hastings the governor refused for six<^uly* 
months every offer which was made to him in the name 
of his sovereign t. 

There were many, even among the royalists, who dis- 
approved of the indiscriminate severity exercised by the 
parliament at Winchester ; and a possibility was sug« 
gested of granting indulgence to the sufferers, and at 
the same time satisfying those who had profited by their 
forfeitures. With this view a committee was appointed 
of twelve prelates and barons, whose award was con- 
firmed by the king in parliament, and called the Dictum 
de Kenilworth. They divided the delinquents into three Oct« 
classes. In the fii^t were the earl of Derby, Hugh de 3U 
Hasting who had earned his pre-eminence by his 
superior ferocity, and the persons who had so insolently 
mutilated the king's messenger: the second comprised 
all who on different occasions had drawn the sword 
against their sovereign ; and in the third were numbered 
those who, though they had not fought under the ban- 
ner, had accepted office under the authority, of Leices- 
ter. To all was given the option of redeeming their 

• Went. 396. Dunst. 385. 3H7. Wi k.'s. 22 1 . 222. 

t Furi», b57. Claiu. aO klau. 111. m. 5. Unut. iL 656. 
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estates by the imyment to the actual posaessors of cer- 
tain sums of mooey» to the amount of seven years' value 
by delinquents of the first class, of five by those of the 
second, and of two years or one year by those of the 
third *. By many the boon was accepted with gratitude : 
it was scornfully refused by the garrison of the castle of 
Kenilworth, and by the outlaws who had fled to the isle 
of Ely. Hie obstinacy of the former was subdued by 
fomine; and they obtained from the demeney of the 
Bee. king the grant of their lives, limbs, and appar^ The 
•• latter, relying on the strength of their asylum, gltnried 
in their rebellion, and occasionally ravaged the neigh- 
bouring country. Their impunity was, however, owing 
^, ]>, to the perfidy of the earl of Gloucester, who, without the 
1267. talents, aspired to the fame and pre-eminence, of hit 
deceased rival. He expressed his disapprobation of die 
Apr. award : the factious inhabitants of London chose him 
'* for their leader ; and his presumption was nourished by 
the daily accession of outlaws from different parts of the 
country. Henry summoned his friends to the siege of 
the capital ; and the earl, wh^i he beheld from the walls 
the royal army, and reflected on the consequences of a 
defeat, condemned his own temerity, accepted the medi- 
ation of the king of the Romans, and on the condition 
June of receiving a full pardon, gladly returned to his duty, 
1^ leaving at the same time the citizens to the good jdea- 
sure of the king. His submission drew after it the sub- 
July mission of the other insurgents. If Llewellyn remained 
25. in arms, it was only with the hope of extorting more 
favourable terms. The title of prince of Wales with a 
g^. right to the homage of the Welsh chieftains satisfied 
2S, ^ ambition; and he consented to swear fealty to 
Henry, and to pay him the sum of twenty-five thousand 

• SUtntM of the remlm. 19— 18. We8t.39& Wi)(e«.2Sa DuBst39l, 
892. Proviaions were, made for the fale of parta of the esUtea in order to 
niae the money. Men who had no eaiaiea were to yay une half of their 
gooda and chattela. and find eecurity for their future hebaTionr. Thoa* 
who had neither landa nor gooda were to swear that tliey would prea«rv« 
lh« peace, find snretiea, and stand tu the judgment of the church. 
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iftarks*. The restoration of traTiquillity allowed tiie 
king to direct his attention to the improvement of his 
people. He condescended to profit by the labours of 
his adfersaries ; and some of the most usefUl among 
the proTistons of the barons were with other laws enacted Nor* 
by legitimate authority in a parliament at Marlborough. *^ 
To crown this important work, and to extinguish, if it 
were possible, the very embers of discontent, the clergy 
were brought Ibiward with a grant of the twentieth of 
their revenues, as a fiind which might enable those who 
had been prevented by poverty to redeem their estates 
aoeordingto the decision of the arbitrators at Kenil* 
wordi. Tlie outlaws in the isle of Ely were also reduced. 
The king's poverty had disabled him from undertaking 
offensive measures against them : but a grant of the 
tenth part of the church revenues for three years, which 
he had obtained from the pope, infused new vigour into 
his councils: bridges were thrown over the rivers ; roads 
were constructed across the marshes ; and the rebds 
returned to their (^>edtence on condition that they 
should enjoy the benefit of the Dictum at Kenilworth, 
which tiiey had so contemptuously and obstinately re* 
fiisedt. 

The reader has seen Ghiido the bishop of Sabina «t 
Boulogne, and has witnessed the decided part which he 
took in the contest between the king and the barons. 
His attachment to the royal cause was not weakened by 
his elevation to the papacy. From the chair of St Peter 
he anxiously watched the course of events in the island ; 
dcepatched the cardinal Ottoboni to teke advantage of 
every fiivo«irable circumstance ; forbade the payment of 
the tenth which the clergy had been induced to grant to 
Leicester ; congratulated the prince on his escape ; and 
repeatedly exhorted the barons to rescue their sovereiga 

• Danst 898. Weft. 398. 399. Ryn. L Sil. 844. 849. Wat«r. SS4 
Wiket, 88. 84. Heming. 668. AnnaL Norwic. 398. Abbrav. Placit. 18|g 
lotn. 

fBuii,8B6L Wikef,83L8e. DaiM.dS7. 
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from Hie control of an ambitioiu subject The news of 
the victory of Eve&ham filled him with joy. He instantly 
wrote to the king and the prince to express his gratitude 
to the Almighty for so propitious an event: but at the 
same time earnestly exhorted them to use with modera- 
tion the license of victory ; to temper justice with mercy ; 
to recollect that revenge was unworthy of a Christian, 
and that clemency was the firmest pillar of a throne *. 
When the legate arrived, he repeated the instructions 
of the pontiff, and disapproved of the harsh measures 
adopted by the parliament at 'Winchester. His object 
was the restoration of peace, and with this view he hesi- 
taied not to employ the papal authority against one party 
or the other, compelling them by censures to recede firom 
the extravagance of their demands ; and by diffiising a 
spirit of moderation, greatly contributed to the restora* 
tion of tranquillity. From temporal, Ottoboni turned 
his attention to ecclesiastical matters ; and among the 
canons which he published in a council at London, many 
of those which regard commendams, residence, dilapi* 
dations, repairs, and the plurality of benefices, still retain 
A. D. the force of law in the ecclesiastical courts t. Before 
^269* his departure he recommended the interests of the 
J^^' oriental Christians to a numerous concourse of people at 
JuiM Northampton, and gave the cross to the king for the 
25. sake of example, to the princes Edward and Edmund, 
to Henry the king's nephew, to twenty-two bannerets, 
and to more than one hundred knights {. 

It must appear extraordinary that the heir apparent 
and principal support of the crown should select the 
present moment for an expedition to Palestine. If the 
country was at peace, yet the wounds inflicted by the 
civil war were hardly closed ; and the king was rapidly 

* Bym. L 817—829. 

t Wikes, 85. Otho, his predecessor, had vainly attempted to abolish the 
abuse, which was so prevalent in England, of bestowing a number of bene- 
fices on the same individual. On the present occasion some of the prdates 
appealed flnom the legate to the pope, but were induced the next m<Mming to 
withdraw theh* appeal Ibid. Indeed, it would not have succeeded. So in- 
exorable was Clement on that subject, that as soon as he learned that his 
nephew possessed three benefices, he compelled him to resign two. Spend. 
822. twikesjibid. NewBym.483. 
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advancing in age, with a mind evidently unequal to the 
oaree of his station. But conmderations of individual 
interest were absorbed in a generous enthusiasm for 
what was considered the common cause of all Christen- 
dom. Of the original kingdom of Jerusalem very little 
remained : to that little, however, the Christians cl'ing 
with the most devoted attachment ; and the loss of any 
fragment of it was sufficient to diffuse a deep sense of 
sorrow throughout Europe, and to array army after 
army in the hopeless task of jveserving the remainder. 
Antioch had lately fallen: at the news the king of 
France, though his last expedition had cost him his 
liberty, and almost his life, reassumed the cross ; and 
Edward immediately resolved to share with that accom- 
plished monarch the danger and the merit of the new 
crusade. To Providence he ascribed the recent deliver- 
ance of himself and his &ther from the control of their 
enemies ; and gratitude demanded that he should con- 
tribute to rescue the sepulchre of Christ from the pollu- 
tion of the infidels. Perhaps, however, there was as 
much of policy as of devotion in his conduct. The cru- 
sade would open an honourable field for the exertions of 
turbulent and adventurous spirits, who might there 
employ against the Saracens those arms which at home 
they might be induced to turn against their own sove* 
reign ; and he had expressly stipulated, and the stipu- 
lation was confirmed by oaths and pledges, that the earl 
of Gloucester, the man whom he feared the most, should a.ii. 
either accompany or follow him to Palestine. Having |27t, 
resolved to take with him his wife Eleanor, sister to ^7^ 
Alphonso the king of Castile, he appointed a guardian 
for his children, and governors for his castles, and com- 
mitted the care of the succession, and the administration 
of the kingdom, in the event of Henry's death, to his 
uncle the king of the Romans, and after him to Henry 
d 'Almaigne, the son of that monarch *. His departure 
was wisely distinguished by acts of popularity, the grant July 
af a new charter with the restoration of their liberties to ^^» 

• Ryin.L86l-«64. Wikei,90,9L 
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Hm dtiiens of London, and a pardon for the earl of 
Derby, whose repeated treasons had deserved the utmost 
severity of punishment. But while the prince was thus 
employed, the Christian army had crossed the Mediter- 
ranean, and was mouldering away with disease on the 
sultry coast of Mauritania. The easy Louis had been 
induced by his brother Charles to direct his arms in ^e 
first instance against the bey of Tunis, who had refused 
to the new king the tribute which he had paid to the 
^2^* former possessors of Sicily. When Edward arrived, ho 
^ Ibund die camp plunged in th^ deepest al&iction. The 
African prince had indeed submitted: but Louis was 
dead of a dysentery ; Philip, his son and successor, was 
anxious to take possession of his kingdom ; and to men 
unacquainted with the climate, the navigation of the 
Mediterranean in the winter appeared a formidable un- 
dertaking. The EngUsh prince found himsdf compelled 
to return with his associates to Italy. Landing at Tnqpani, 
he fixed his residence at Palermo, that he might resume his 
journey with the first appearance of spring, and despatched 
his cousin Henry with private instructions to England. 
That prince was led by curiosity to visit Viterbo in the 
eompany of the kings of France and SicUy, to witness 
A.D. the election of a successor to pope Clement IV. Early 
1271.g|ie morning he entered a church to hear mass. After 
^' its conclusion he remained intent on his devotions, when 
he was suddenly alarmed by the sound of a well-known 
Toioe, exclaiming, '* Thou traitor, Henry, thou shalt not 
" escape." Turning, he saw his two cousins, the outlaws 
Simon and Guy de Montfort, hastening towards him 
with their swords drawn, and in complete armour. The 
unfortunate prince immediately sprang to the altar. 
But the sanctity of the place could not save him. (^ 
two clei^men who generously interposed, one was 
killed, and the other was left for dead. Henry himself 
fell under a multitude of wounds. The two brothers 
glutted their revenge with the mutilation of his dead 
body, dragged it to (he door of the church, and mounted 
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llMir boitM ia triiimph wider ike pvotMtkm of th« 
OQumt Aldotxruidftii, Oa/s fbtfaer-m-law. This Baertlegh* 
0U8 assasnnataon ^nread a general gloom over ^e city. 
The Montlbrto were instantly exoommunicated by the 
college of cardinals ; Charles issued orders for their ap- 
preheasion ; and Philip publidy expressed the deepest 
horror of their conduct. These princes were pei^Upt 
sincere ; but no demonstrations of grief or resentment 
could expunge from the mind of Edward the suspioioQ 
that, if the murder were not perpetrated, at least the 
escape of the murderers was effected, with their oonsent 
or conniTamoe *. 

Richaid, the king's brother, still retained hispreten- 
sions to the entire. He had lately reyisited his nominal 
kingdom, entertained the German princes at Worms, 
and abolished with their concurrence the exorbitant 
customs lened on the passage of merchandise by the 
towns on both banks of the Rhine. Though adyaneed 
in age he married a second wife, the daughter of Theo- 
doric de Falquemort, a German baron ; and proud ot 
his young bride, hastened to display her superior beauty 
in Ids own country ; but his vanity was checked by the 
melancholy catastrophe of his son, iHiose body he buried 
in the church of Hales, an abbey which he had founded. 
8oon afterwards his own remains urere deposited in the 
same vault. At Kirkham a paralytic stroke had deprived Dm. 
himof the use of his limbs: ucat could the skill of his 12. 
{^ysioians prolong his life beyond iSb% mooth of Ifanh. 
Henry followed his brother. R^MatedmaladieBhadgradar 
ally worn out the king's oonstitutioB. In the qaringof the a. d. 
year he had been in the i^ost imminent danger, and had 1271. 
earnesiiy required by letter the return of prince Edward. ^P^ 
On his ret'overy he undertook to provide for the liqui- 
dation of Lis debts, by appointing commissioners to 
receive and administer his revenue, reserving for his 
private use no more than one hundred and twenty 

• Rym.i. 871. 890. 89S.ii. 4-10. Wik«s,9S.M. 
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pomidg in tbe year *• But the death of his brother, the 

j^ ^^ murder of his nephew, and the abainee of hii sob, 

I272I added anxiety of mind to infirmity of body: his health 

rapidly declined ; and he expired at Westminster, with 

Not. the most edifying sentiments, in the fifty-seventh year 

^^* of his reign. The abbey church, which he had rebuilt 

firom the founc^ion, was selected for the place of his 

burial, and his body was deposited in the very tomb out 

of which he had formeriy removed into a golden shrine 

'^' the bones of Edwanl the Confessor. Many prelates and 

barons attended the funeral : before the tomb was 

covered, the earl of Gloucester stepped forward, and 

putting his hand on tlie body of the king, swore fealty 

to prince Edward ; and his example was eagerly followed 

by the surrounding spectators. The new monarch was 

immediately proclaimed by the style of Edward, king of 

England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitaine ; and 

from that day were dated the years of his reign t. 

From the preceding pages the reader will have 
learned to appreciate the character (tf Henry. GenUe 
and credulous, warm m his attachments, and for- 
giving in his enmities, without vices but also without 
energy, he was a good man, and a weak monarch. In 
a more peaceful age, when the empire of the laws had 
been strengthened by habits of obedience, he might 
have filled the throne with decency, perhaps with ho- 
nour : but his lot cast him into one of the most turbu- 
lent periods of our history, without the talents to com- 
mand respect, or the authority to enforce submission. 
Yet his incapacity was productive rather of inconve- 

• B}'Bi. 1 871. Henry had oa •everal other oeeasione letrenehed th« 
expenses of hia houvehuld for the purpose of paying his debts. Paris, 

t Rym. i. 888, 889. Wikes.98. Annal. Wigom. 499. By the nativ* 
historians of the age the new church of Westminster was deemed 
mperiOT in maxnifieence to any other in Christendom. Quam idem rex 
opere snmptuosissimo fHbricatam, amota prorsus vetere, qiin nullius 
onnino raloris extiterat* de propriis ftsd regulis exitibus a t'undamfntis 
oonstruxit, qu» quidem snmpiibus et decore sic csBteris per orbem ecclvsiis 
l^nsponi decernitur« ut videatur oomparem non habere. Wikes, 89l 
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nienee to himself than of misery to his subjects. Under 
his weak but pacific sway the nation grew more rapidly 
in wealth and prosperity than it had done under any of 
his military progenitors. Out of the fifty-six years, 
through which he extended his reign, but a very small 
portion was marked by the calamities of war: the te- 
nants of the crown were seldom dragged by him into 
foreign countries, or impoverished by scutages for tho 
support of mercenary armies ; the proprietors, deprived 
of two sources of wealth, the plunder of an enemy, and 
the ransom of captives, turned their attention to the 
improvement of their estates : salutary enactments in- 
vigorated the spirit of commerce ; and there scarcely 
existed a port from the coast of Norway to the shores of 
Italy, that was not annually visited by English mer- 
chants. This statement may perhaps surprise those 
who have listened only to the remonstrances of the Ac- 
tions barons, or the complaints of discontented histo- 
rians ; but the fact is, that of all the kings since the 
conquest, Henry received the least money from the 
tenants of the crown. According to the most accurate 
calculation, the average amount of his expenses did not 
exceed twenty-four thousand marks per annum * ; and 
we are assured that in the course of a reign, which 
continued half a century, the only extraordinary aids 
levied by him on the nation were two fifteenths, one 
thirtieth, and one fortieth for himself and one twen- 
tieth for the relief of the Holy Landt. His great 
resource was the tenth of the ecclesiastical revenues, 
which he received tor some years ; an impost which, 
though insufficient to rescue him from the pres- 
sure of poverty, was calculated firom its partial opera- 
tion to exasperate the minds of those who were com- 

* Postquano coeperat esse regni dUapidator. Paris, 814. If these woids 
mean frum his accession, the average is S4.000, if frwn the year in which 
be came of age, about 30,000 marks. 

f Carte, ii. 171. Of course the aids are not included which the tenants 
of the crown were obliged to pay by their tenures, and which wero teek 
•oed in the ordinargr revenue of lUe year. 
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ftXM to pay it. The clergy straggled in vain to sbak* 
off the burden : their writers liave laboured more sue* 
eessfully to interest in their favour the feelings of pos- 
terity by the description, probably the exaggerated 
description, of their wrongs*. 

Before I proceed to the history of the next king,* I 
may be allowed to notice a few mLscellaneous but inter-, 
esting particulars, which regard the legislature, thm 
laws, the police, and the church of England. 

I. During the reign of Henry, but while be wa« 
under the control of Leicester, we are surprised at the 
unexpected appearance of a parliament, constituted as 
our present parliaments are, of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and 1;he representatives of the counties, citiea* 
and boroughs t. Was this the innovation of a bold and 
politic adventurer, or merely the repetition of an aneie&t 
and accustomed form? Something more than a oen- 
tury ago, the question was fiercely debated between the 
adverse champions of the prerogative of the crown aad 
the liberties of the people : since that period it has been 
investigated with more coolness and impartiality ; and 
most writers have agreed to pronounce the assen^ly of 
1265 a new experiment, devised for the purpose of ex- 
tending the inlluence, and procuring support to the 
projects, of Leicester. 1^. In the history of the pre- 
ceding reigns we shall search in vain for any satisfactory 
evidence, Uiat the cities aiKl burghs sent their represen- 
tatives to the national councils. Historians, indeed* 
sometimes mention the people, or the multitude^ as 

* Of these writen the most qutrulous is Matthew Paris, a iiM»k of St 
Albans, ptirtly tbe author. }Hirily the otAtpiler tit' die ponderotts volaim 
which, with Rishauser's continuaiiou, has been pubtistied mnder his 
name. It contains many ori«;iual and some valuable documents: bat the 
writer, accustomed to lash the greai. whether clergy or laity, seems to have 
eollected and preservi-d every malickras and scanckilotts anecdote that 
eouhi gratify his ceusorioos dispoftiiiun. It may appear insidious to speak 
harshly of this favourite historian; but this 1 tiiny say, tliat when I ooidd 
•oDliont his pa^ex with authentic records, or contemporary writers, I hwtm 
in most instances Ibund the discrepancy between them so great, as to 
five to his narrative the appearance of a romanee rather thm a hiMor*. 

t8Mp.l42. 
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ftwaitiiig the deoisioii of the nmemlAf, and testtfyini^ their 
approbtttion by their applause : but such passages may 
with propriety be understood of the neighbouring inha- 
bitants, whom euriosity might lead to the spot ; of the 
culprits and petitioners, the suitors and pledges, whose 
duty or whose interest it was to be present ; and of the 
clergymen and monks, the knights and esquires, who 
were in attendance on their lords, the prelates and ba- 
rons *. If at a later period some boroughs claimed the 
privile^ of representation from remote antiquity, or if 
the members of the lower house boasted that they had 
ibrmed a constituent part of the legislature from time 
beyond the memory of man ; such pretensions may be 
attributed either to their ignorance of history, or to the 
use of legal expressions without any definite meaning t. 
To me all the great councils under the first Norman 
kings appear to have been constituted on feudal prin- 
ciples. The sovereign might claim an extraordinary aid 
from his liege man ; but the consent of the man was 
requisite to legalise the aid : he might seek to make 
alterations in the laws and customs of the realm ; but 
he was previously expected to ask the advice of those 
vassals, whose rights and interests it was his duty, as 
their lord, to protect and improve. Hence all who held 
in barony were summoned to the great council ; bu^ as 
the reader has seen, a line of distinction was soon drawn 
between the greater barons, the lords spiritual' and tem- 
poral, and the lesser barons, the in^dV tenants in 

* If the panMge aometimet quoted tnm E»dmer (p. S€) proves aajT' 
tiling . it will proTe that all the clericymeD and moukii, who attended the 
archbishop, were memljers of the coimcil : and the other passage fitMn 
the Oesta Stephaiii(p.93S) seems to describe nothing more than a crowd 
of spectators. The rolls mention the approbation of the spectators, as 
being given occasionally to the determinations of purliament, even in the 
leign of Richard 1 1. Hot. Pari. iii. 360. 

f The borough of St. A I bun's, hi a petition to the council in the reign of 
Edward II., says it had sent represenutives under the king's fiither 
and his predecessors : that of Barmtaplf • that it had always sent refMre- 
tentatives by virtue of a charter of king Athelstan, i«hich unfortunately 
was lost. 1 suspect that the framers of such petitions were accustomed to 
ffive to their pretensions au antiquity which, they knew, would Boi bear 
Investigation. 

TOL. III. 14 
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ehief. From their greet property the Ibrmer (and 
tjhrough them their numerous tenantry) were deeply 
interested in almost every legislative enactment ; and so 
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the greater barons, and a general writ to the other 
tenants in each county *. * 

2^ But though the immediate vassals of the crown 
were the only individuals possessing a personal right to 
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kaifjl^tft in et(^ county lo inquire into all the ** exoessesy 
'* transgressions, and ^ injuries committed by judges, 
** sheriflb, bailiff^, and all other persons, and to make 
** their report to him in council on a certain day *.** Ihe 
same may be observed with respect to the collection of" 
taxes. In the most ancient instance on record, in the 
yeiur 1207, the subsidy was collected under the inspec- 
tion of the itmerant judges : but the method was aocom« 
panied with inconvenience and delay: and in 1220 we 
ftnd writs to the sheriff, appointing him tbe collector in 
eonj unction with two knights to be chosen in a full court 
of the county with the consent of all tbe suitors t. In 
like manner among the demands of the barons at 
Runnymead, one was, that two justices should go their 
circuits four times a year to hold assizes with four 
knights of the county chosen by the county J. I am 
aware that such knights were not members of parlia- 
ment, but I have mentioned these instances to show 
that the election of knights of the shir» to transact the 
business of the county was a custom of ancient standing. 
They collected the taxes, and made to the king the 
report of their grievances. When, however, they had 
advanced thus far, it required but an additional step to 
introduce them into the great council as the representa- 
tives of their electors, vested with the power of granting 
money, and of petitioning for redress ; almost the only 
fimctions which for a long period after its establishment 
the house of commons ventured to exercise. In confir- 
mation of this theory it may be observed, that the 
knights of the shire, when they became regular members 
of parliament, received the same remuneration which 
had been assigned to them on former occasions. An- 
ciently as soon as they had made their report to the 
kingij, afterwards at the condusion of the session, they 
obtained writs, directing the sheriffs to defray by a rate to 



•Bnd.ii.App. No. 196. 

tIbid.Na83,Midtom.LApp.p.41. New KvnMr, 9S. 177. 

t N«w Kymer, i, 1S9. | Brad. iL Appi No. 197. 1981 
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be lemd on the county their expenses for so many days 
** in going* staying* and returning." The peers attended 
ki their own right, and of course paid their own costs t 
but the knights were only the deputies of others, and 
tb^re^Me required compensation from those* whose husir* 
aess they undertook to transact. 

The most ancient writ summoning the representatives 
of the counties to parliament is dated in the 15th year 
of John, 1213» It may be divided into three parts. In 
the irst the knights who had already been warned were 
ordered to meet the king in arms at Oxford on acertain 
day. This was a summons to perform military service. 
The second part alluded to some occurrence not men- 
tioned by historians, and directed the idieriff to bring up 
the bodies of the barons without arms* probably prisoners 
in his. custody for triaL In the third it was ordered that 
four discreet knights of the county should be sent to 
Oxfinrd without arms to treat with the king concerning 
theaff«tjrs<^th^kiBgdom*. There can be little doubt that 
this last was a summons to parliament, as it is conceived 
in the tfame words as such writs of a later date^ On 
the ftice of the writ, indeed, it does not appear whether 
the knights were to be chosen by the county* or appointed 
by the sheriff. But this ambiguity is done away in that 
which Mows. In 1254 Henry UI. was in Gascony; 
andl^ his diiectioBs queen Eleanor* and the earl of 

• Cornwall, the regents, sumnKmed all persons holding 
land of the crown in chie^ to the amount of twenty 
pounds pw annum* to assemble at Portsmouth on an 

appointed day, and sail to the assistance of the king : 
and then ordered that* '' besides these, two lawful and 
" discreet knights should be chosen by the men of 
** every county in the place of all and each of them* 

* PrflBctpima* Hbl quod omoet mSlites balliva tna qxd rammonitf ta»» 
rant esse apud Oxoniam ud not a die oomiam sanctorum in quindeeim 
dies, venire fkeias earn armit suis : corpora Tcro baronum sine armis ; 
similiter et quatuor diacretos milites de comitatu tuo itlnc venire facias ad 
eondera tenninom ad kxiuendom nobiacom de negotiis regni nostri 
XV. die Not. Mew Rymer, 117. 
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" to assemble at Westminster, and to determine with the 
** knights of the other counties what aid they would 
•• grant to their sovereign in his present necessity, so 
" that the same knights might be able to answer in the 
•* matter of the said aid for their respective counties • " 
This writ embraces two objects. From the greater 
vassals of the crown it requires military sendee : from 
the other inhabitants of each county it* demands pe- 
cuniary aid; and for that purpose prescribes the election 
of representatives, whose determination should be bind- 
ing on their constituents. Whether the barons were 
summoned to assemble at the same place with the 
knights of the shires, is uncertain, but immaterial ; for 
in that age the different orders voted their own money 
separately, and without the interference of each other. 
The next instance (which has been mentioned in the 
loft*' Pi'oceding pages) occurred seven years later. Leicester 
1262. had summoned a parliament at St. Albans, " to which 
" each county was ordered to send thre'e knights, tliat 
•* they might treat of the common concerns of the king- 
" dom." But in the interval, a temporary recon&liation 
took place between him and Henry, and it was agreed 
that the king should hold the parhament on the same 
day at Windsor, and should issue new writs ordering 
the attendimce of the same knights. They were called 
** to treat on the same subjects, and to convince them- 
" Selves that the king intended nothing which was not 
" for the honour and common advantage of the realm f." 
This appears to me to have been a real parhament, and 
was followed by the celebrated assembly of 1265. 
But in this stage of the inquiry a question occurs^ 

• Pwpter omnef pnedictos venire fiuiias coram conciKo noetro quatoor 
legales ei discretoa milites de comitatibns praeHictis (Bedford and Bucki), 
quos iidem comiutu* ad hoe elegerint— viee omnium et siDgalorum 
eorundem,Tiz. duos de uno oomitatu et duot de alio, ad proddeadum 
ana cum militibus aliorum oomitatuum quale auxilittm nobi* in tanta ne- 

ceMlUte impendere Toluerunt Iia quod praefati qnatuor militrc 

praefuto ooncilio noatro ad predictum terminnm respondere poMint super 
pTBdicto auxUio pro dngnlia oomitatibas prasdietis. S P^nneu p. SSL 
fcrady.iJia. ^ f Bily.ii.No.m ^ ^ 
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wbicli, if we judge only from the reasoning wliicli luitf 
been expended upon it, must be of very difficult solu- 
tion. Were the knights of the shire the representatives 
of the tenants of the crown only, or of the whde body 
of freeholders? Many distinguished antiquaries have 
maintained that to ease the lesser barons from the bnr^ 
den of personal attendance, they were permitted ta 
send their representatives; and thence have inferred 
that the other landholders of the county were totally 
excluded from all share rn the election. But when we 
consider the language of the ancient writs, this theory 
will appear extremely improbable. Some ambiguity 
might perhaps arise from the expression of free tenants 
which was occasionally used to designate both the 
tenants of the crown by military service, and all other 
tenants by free service *. But can we believe that, if 
the exclusion did actually exist, it would never have 
been alluded to ? The writs themselves seem to pre- 
scribe the opposite practice. They never mention the 
tenants in chief. Tliey require no other qualification in 
the candidate than that he should be a lawful and dis- 
creet knight, nor in the electors than that they should 
be suitors of the county. They ordain that the election 
should be made in a full court, which, we know, com- 
prehended all the free tenants without distinction t, and 
vest the persons elected with the power of binding by 
their votes not merely the tenants of the crown, but all 
individuals owing suit to the county. In absence then 

* Th« diBtiDetkm Itetween them wai aecnrately made lyy Fitz-Peter the 
;««tieiary. He orders the earW and bareot to eollect the fortiisth tot tin 
CTttsade ftom their tenants— from their military tencnts a full fortieth, pet 
servitinm militare tenentes— from tlieir tnn tenants a fortieth after the 
deduction of their rent > si Ibefhit Ubere tenentes— and then calls it m 
collection from the earis, harons, knights, and free tenants^ Hored. 47L. 
Where it appears that hy the word mihtes. he meant military tenants, by 
Ubere tenentes, all others holding by free serrice. 

f Tlius the great charter was to be published in a foil oon/t, and we are 
Md that the full court eonsbted of the barons, knights, and all the free- 
holders oT the same county (Brad. iL App. No. 145), exactly in the words 
of Fits-Peter. In pleno oomltatu tuo cooTocakls baionibue, miUtibus, et 
oMDtbas libere tenentlbvis. 
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ef •& awdiority to the eontrarj^ it cannot be tiumghi 
rash to asiert, that the election belonged formerly, aa it 
did in after ages, to the freeholders at large, wbethev 
they held of the king, or of a mesne lord, or by military^ 
or any other free service. 

^. But if we occasionally discover the knights of thtt 
shire among the members of the great coundls, we hav« 
no sufficient reason to believe that they were accom- 
panied by the deputies of the cities and boroughs. 
Among the writs which were issued during the reigna 
of John and his sob, and of which many have been pie- 
served, there exists no vestige of a summons directing 
the return of citizens and burgesses more ancient than 
the administration of Leicester. We may safely pro« 
nounce it an innovation ; but an innovation which thA 
course of events must otherwise have introduced within 
a few years. During the lapse of two centuries the 
cities and boroughs had silently frown oiU of their 
eriginal insignificance, and had begun to command at* 
tention from their constant increase in wealth and popu- 
lation. Taking advantage of the poverty of their lordsk 
the inhabitants had successively purchased for them* 
selves the most valuable privileges. In lieu of indivi- 
dual services they now paid a common rent: their guilds 
were incorporated by charter ; and they had acquired 
the right of holding fairs, of demanding tolls, of choosing 
ibeir chief magistrates, and of enacting their own laws. 
They were able to supply both men and money ; and it 
became the obvious policy of the crown to attach them 
to its interests, by lightening their burdens, and attend- 
ing to their petitions, Fprm^y, whenever the king 
oli^ned an aid from his tenants in chie( he imposed a 
tallage on his boroughs, which was levied at discretion 
by a capitation tax on personal property *. Though the 

* Thus H«iiry III., in Ms Slst year, obtained « tMrtieth from Um ton- 
aots uf the crown aud tlie freeboklers of the countiee (Brady, ii.jlup|ib 
Koi. 159): and at the same time exacted a tallage from the dtiea»bo- 
loughs. and demesne lands of the crown. Sicut oivitatea, burgee^ et 4oBi< 
Sica Boetea taUiari ft«imus. Brad. L 9a. 
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inhabitants did not dispute this right of the crown, they^ 
bore with impatience the grievances, which on such 
occasions they experienced from the despotism of the 
royal officers ; and frequently offered in place of th« 
tallage a considerable sum, under the name of a gift ; 
which, if it were accepted, was assessed and paid by 
their own magistrates ♦. This was in reality to indulge 
them with the liberty of taxing themselves : and wten 
the innovation had been once introduced, it was obvi- 
ously more convenient in itself, and mor^ consistent 
with the national customs, that the new privilege should 
be exercised by deputies assembled together, instead of 
being intrusted to the discordant judgment of so many 
separate communities. This did not escape the discern- 
ment of Leicester : and if the improvement was aban- 
doned after his fallt, (probably on account of the dis- 
grace attached to his memory) its utilily was appreciated 
by the succeeding monarch, who before the close of his 
reign regularly called to parliament the representatives 
of the cities and boroughs as well as those of the coun- 
ties. 

4" From the multitude of abbots and priors sum- 
moned by Leicester in 1264, some writers have inferred 

* This distinction was made as early as the reign of Heory III. Ptnri- 
■mm interest si tfunum vel auxiliun civitatis |ier singula capita oommo- 
raatium in ea a justiciariis cunstituatur : vv\ si cives summam aliqnam qui 
principe digna \ideatur justiciariis ofTerant, et ab eis suscipiatur. Apud 
Brad. i. 178. Thus wheo Henry III. in kis 39th year demanded a tallage 
of 3000 marks of the citizens of London, ihey offered a gift of SOOO, main* 
taining at the same time that they were not subject to tallage. Bat it was 
proved from the records in the chancery and the exchequer that they had 
t>een tnlliated in the years 1SI4. 1283^ 1:M2, 1345, 1249. 1353: and th« 
next day they tboaghi proper to snbmiu See the original writ in Brady^ 
L 178. 

t According to Hody (Hist, of Convocations, p. 369) tlie burgesses at- 
tended at the paiiiam«nt vt lilt9. He depends on the authority of Wikes, 
who indeed tells us that Henry summoned the most powerful men fiem 
tlie cities and boronglis to attend at the translation of the body of Edward 
the Confessor ; as lormerly on his return from France in 1243, he had 
summoned four deputies from each city and buroaph to meet liim on the 
ruad in tiifir best clothes and on valuable horses (Paris. 534). But this 
w«H merely to do him Itonour on a particular occasion. Wikes thru adds, 
that when the ceremony of the translation was i»ver, a parliament was 
held by the ntpbiet, an expression wuich seems to exclude the citizens and 
tmri^esses. Wdies, 88. 8tf. 

roc lu. 15 
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fbit ha wished to tecure amaj<nity aaong tbememben 
by the introductioQ of his parCisanft from the monastic 
orders*. The trath ia» that there was nothing unusmd 
in the number. Originally indeed the obligation of at- 
tending at the great oouncfls was confined to those 
eeclesiastios who held their lands by barony t : but they 
formed only a small portion of the regular and secular 
jclergy, while the rest, though inferior in wealth and 
dignity, enj(^ed the advantage of possess&ig their 
incomes f^ from the exactions to which tbe feudal 
tenants w:ere subject. It was not, however, long b^re 
the rapacity of &e' crown invaded this valuable immu- 
nity. At first attempts were made to extend the aids 
granted by the bishops for themselves to all the dei^ 
for their respective dioceses : but these were effectually 
resisted, probably on the ground that the prelates had 
no authority to depose of the property of others}. John, 
in the year 1206, surmounted the difficulty. He called 
all the abbots and priovs to parliament, and obtmned 
from them the vote of a thirteenth ; and then wrote to 
the archdeacons and clergy of each diocese, exhorting 
them to imitate so laudable an example, and to let him 
know by a certain day the amount of the aid whidi each 
individual was willing to grant $. His son trod in the 
footsteps of the father : at one time he commissioned 
the bishops to collect a voluntary contribution from the 
clergy I ; at another he ordered the sheriffs to summon 
to parliament the abbots and priors " who did not hold 
•• of the crown," in order to grant him a subsidy % ; at 
last it became customary to issue writs, not only to 
them, but also to the deans and archdeacons, and to 
order the latter to come furnished with letters of pro- 
curation from the collegiate bodies, and those classes 

• Brady, L 139. Henry, viii. 94. f Leg. Sax 394. 

1 See an initance in the annaU of Warerl^v. pi 160. 
{ See the original writ, dated at York, Mav'26, aou. viii«. in Hodv, 970. 
lDan8t.9a^5a 

lAbbatee et prides de romitata qui aoB traeni de reg« in capite. CL 
I9Hen.iaapudHody.3ia 
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of the inferior oktgy over whom thej pfesided *. Tho 
exactions of Innocent IV. suggested a new practice. 
The grants to that pontiff had been voted in cxmvoca- 
tion ; and Bdward I. was content that the wants of the 
crown should be relieved in the same manner. During 
the whole of his reign we find him demanding aids of 
the clergy, sometimes in parliament, sometimes in con« 
vocation. In the first case the minor dignitaries of the 
church were summoned tor attend personally ; while the 
parochial clergy of each diocese, like the freeholders of 
each county, sent r^resentativest. In the second the 
king notified his wish to the archbishop, who immedi^ 
ately convoked the clergy of his province to appear be- 
fore him, and take, into consideration the message which 
they should receive from the king}. Of the two me- 
thods the clergy preferred the latter: attendance in 
parliament they deemed a burden rAher than an 
honour ; and in convocation they enjc^ed greater free* 
dom of debate, i^ninfiuenced by the presence or the 
menaces of others. Henco they protested against the 
legality of the royal summons : numbers absented them^ 
selves under different pret^(ts ; and the lew who were 
present alleged that they possessed no authority to bind 
the whole body. Gradually the crown condescended to 
their wishes. Provided they granted their money, it 
was of little consequence whether they met in eonvocar 
tion or parliammit; and though, to maintain his claim, 

• In 1954, Henry III. reqaeflCad eodi bbhop to mII befoic him tbf 
dutptitr* arehdeaoons, monks, and clergy of hb dioeese. induee them to 
f rant aa aid* and order them to lend depntiee to inform him of thek pro- 
eeedingt in the next parliament. CL ^ Henry III. aand Hody, 310. Set 
alto Annal. Burton, 355-^7. 



f Deeanoe eocleeiarumicatliedniliamet arvfaidiaegaoe in praorfis nnreo«lt, 
eleruraque uniuacuj tuque dioceiis per duos pmenratores. Knygnt, S501. 

I Thua archbishop Peefcham calls a oouTocation of the bishops, abbots, 
priors, superiors of seligious bouses, exempt and |M|t exempt, dssms gf 
cathedral and collegiate churches, and the archdeacons, to appear before 
Urn super his, qum ex parte domini regis in congregaUone prameta expo- 
sita ftierint, tractatnri: and moreover orders two proenrators to br ehese« 
bv the. clernr of each diocese, and one by each chnpter of coIlMiate 
ohnrehes, with ftdl powers to treat on the same 8ul)dects. Ex Rec. Feck- 
kan apod Hody, ld& 
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the king was careftil to include in the sammons to tli6 
bishop the usual clause respecting the clergy of his dio- 
cese, it was mutually understood to be a mere matter of 
form, and not meant to be carried into execution. 

II. The reader has witnessed the repeated attempts 
of the legislature to enforce the execution of the great 
charter. Its provisions now became the chief object of 
the people in every struggle with the crown ; and each 
succeeding confirmation, though a proof of the impunity 
with which the former had been evaded or broken, yet 
added som^hing to its subsequent stability. As new 
oases arose, additional enactments were made. In a 
great council at Merton in 1236 the rights of widows 
were more strictly enforced: remedies were provided 
against the artifices by whieh lords had been deprived of 
the wardships of heirs, and against the injuries which 
wards might suffer from the rapacity of their guardians ; 
and with a due attention to the interests of tbe lord and 
his tenants, the former was empowered to cultivate the 
waste land on his estate, but at the same time forbidden 
to encroach on the common pasturage necessary for the 
accommodation of the latter *. In this assembly was 
also decided the great question of the bastardy of chil- 
dien bom before the marriage of their parents. By the 
custom of England they were deprived of all title to the 
inheritance: by the civil and canon laws they were 
equally legitimate with the children bom in matrimony. 
Hence as the cognizance of bastardy belonged to the 
spiritual courts, which followed the latter, and the right 
of inheritance was determined by the secular courts, 
which followed the former opinion, the two judicatures 
were frequently brought into collision ; and the bishops 
requested that the king's writs should no longer direct 
them to inquire specially whether the individual in 
question were bom before or after marriage, but 
generally whether he were legitimate or not. Tboy 

•Stat, so Hen. IIL SUtiitMorB«am,Fw]. 
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objected to the practice of the other courts : 1®. That it 
was contrary to the Roman and canon law ; 2^. That it 
was unjust ; becaus^ it deprived of the right ai inherit* 
ance the issue of clandestine marriages, though such 
marriages were not annulled by any law ; and 3^. That 
it was inconsistent with itself; because, whUe it bastar- 
dized the child bom, it legitimated the child that was 
only conceived, before marriage, though in both cases 
the moral guilt of the parents was exactly the same. 
But their arguments were fruitless*. The earls and 
barons unanimously returned the answer, which has 
been so often repeated and applauded : '' We will not 
change the old and approved laws of England t.'* 

But if the clergy fii'iled in this instance, they had pre- 
viously succeeded in procuring the abolition of a very 
ancient but indefensible custom. Though the trial by 
ordeal was consecrated with religious ceremonies, the 
popes had always condemned it as an unwarrant^ ap- 
peal to the judgment of the Almighty ; and by Gratian 
the condemnation had been inserted in the canon law. 
On this account it was abolished, probably by the in- 
fluence of Gualo, in the beginning of the king's reign: 
but to devise a new form of trial, which might be sub- 
stituted in its stead, perplexed and confounded the 
wisdom both of the judges and of the government The 
itinerant justices received orders in Henry *s third year 
to divide the prisoners who would otherwise have been 
subjected to the ordeal into three classes. When the 
presumption against the accused was strong, and his 
character notoriously bad, he was to be remanded to 
prison and kept in close custody till his fate should be 



* See m letter from the celebrated Grouet<wte. bbhop of Lincoln, to Sir 
Wniiam Raleger, one of the judges, apad Brown. App. ad Faeeie. Rer. 
p. 316w From it we learn that during tlie perfonnanoe of the marriage 
ceremony tlie illegitimate children were placed by the lide of their pa- 
renta, and nnder the lame canopy, to show that they partook of the bene- 
Stt arfcing fh>m a legitimate marriage. 

t Nolunt legei Anglia matare* qua nsitatv tunt et approbatw. Stat, 
S0H«i.llL«.9. Stat.p.4. 
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deterinined hf the eouiKiil : a few shftdM of diA^rei^eid in 
fbe malice of the offence, or a gireater degree of unce»« 
tainty as to his guilt, or a more favourable eharacter^ 
placed him in the second class of those who were cem« 
pelled to abjure the realm : if he had been committed 
for a minor transgression only, or for some breach of 
the king's peace, he was to be set at liberty on giving 
aecurity for his good behaviour. This was only a pro- ' 
visional and inadequate regulation: but no statutory 
enactment followed ; and the judges of their own autho- 
rity adopted a practice, which had been silently creeping 
into tb». oriminal ooUrts ever since the proof of innocence 
by compurgation had been abolished under Henry L 
When a prisoner found himself incapable of battle, or 
was afraid of the trial by ordeal, he would solicit, and 
aonratimes purchase, of the crown permission to put him^ 
self on his country ; that is, to have the question of foet 
determined by inquest of the jurors of the court, as wae 
generally done in civil suits *. It had been hitherto 
a favour which depended on the discretion of the judges, 
and was as often refused as gi%nted: but now it was 
offered gratuitously to all, and was gladly accepted by 
most The accused had, indeed, the right of rejecting 
it ; but if he did, if he refiised to pkad before a jury, he 
might be remanded to prison, and be made to suffer tho 
peine fiMrte et dure, till he either perished the victim of 
his own obstinacy, or submitted to the pleasure of the 
eourt. Hence arose our present institution of trial by 
lury in criminal cases t. 

UI. In his thirty-sixth year Henry published regula- 
tions for the preservation of the peace, which deserve 
the notice of the inquisitive reader. 1°. He renewed 

* See instances in Rot Carin Reg. of Rich. I., and 1 John. toL L fi<H.« 
iL 30.97. 131. 173. S30. 24S. On these occasions the accused freqwntly 
pleaded that the charge was founded in malice and Iiatred, and asked thiU 
the jury might inquire, " utrum athia sit vel non.*' Ibid. iL 30. 97. 

f See Sir Fran. Palgrave's " Ckimmonwealth," clxxxvi;, et seq.. where 
the nader will find much carious aud valuable infurmaliou on Uus vert 
inteiesting subject 
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an 4 iiii|HroTe(l the assize of arfns, which had heefi intro- 
duced by his grandfather. The different classes were 
modelled aneW; and every man between the ages of 
fifteen and sixty was ranked according to his annual in- 
eonie arising from land or movables, from the amount 
of forty shillings to that of fifteen pounds. 2^ All tiiese 
were swcnrn to provide themselves with the arms proper 
tx> their class, and were ordered to join, whenever they 
should be required, the hue and cry in the pursuit oi 
offenders. For this purpose they were placed under the 
command of their respective officers ; in the cities and 
boroughs under ^e mayor and bailiffs, and in the villages 
under the constable or constables of the township, all of 
whom obeyed the authority of tlie chief constable of the 
hundred. 30. Watch was ordered to be kept from sunset 
to sunrise during the nights between the feast of the 
Ascension and tluit of St Michael ; in the villages by 
four or six stout and good men armed with bows and 
arrows and other light weapons ; in the boroughs by a 
company of twelve, and in the cities by companies of six 
stationed at every gate. If any stranger attempted to 
enter or depart after the watch was set, he was instantlf 
arrested, and confined for examination till the following 
morning : nor could a traveller, who arrived by day^ 
light, remain longer than two days in any village or 
township, unless it were during the time of harvest, or 
his host would become surety for his conduct. For the 
greater security of the merchant who was on his road, 
the mayor and bailiff were bound to furnish him, oa 
requisition, with a guard ; and if he numbered his money^ 
in their presence, and were afterwards robbed, he could 
recover the amount of his loss from the inhabitants, who 
were judged guilty of a breach of their duty to the king 
by neglecting to pursue the measures necessary to pre- 
serve his peace in their neighbourhood *. 

IV. The church of England during this period was 

* Apud Paris, 1145, et poue advfruina 
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•domed by the virtues and abilities of Mreral among its 
prelates* three of whom may justly claim the attention 
of the reader, l"". He is already acquainted with the 
character of cardinal Langton, his zeal in the cause of 
'A.ik. freedom, his suspension from the archiepiscopal office, 
1218. and his compulsory visit to the court of Rome. As soon 
as Henry was firmly fixed on the throne, Langton re- 
ceived permission to resume the government of his dio- 
cese. From that period he chiefly confined his atten- 
tion to ecclesiastical concerns; and the fruit of his 
labours was a code of discipline of forty-two canons, 
j^ ^ which he published in a synod at Oxford *. But he still 

1222. continued to behold the two charters with the attach- 
ment of a parent ; and at the call of the barons, readily 

A.D. placed himself again at their head to demand from Henry 

1223. jjjg confirmation of their liberties. He died in 1228. 
1228. ^^ writings have perished ; he is said to have divided 
Jul J the Bible into chapters, an improvement which was uni- 

9» versally adopted, and is still retained. 

2®. The second of the successors of Langton was Dr. 
Edmund Rich, a prelate universally acknowledged to 
be equal in learning, superior in piety, to most men of 
the age. He studied and taught in the university of 
Paris ; returned to England to deliver lectures at Oxford ; 
^j^ and was made prebendary and treasurer of the church 
1234. of Sarum. His next preferment was to the highest dig- 
Apr, nity in the English church, the archiepiscopal see of 
2- Canterbury. It was with unfeigned reluctance that ho 
accepted it. He felt that the timidity of his conscience 
would not suflTer him to acquiesce in the disorders of the 
age, and that the gentleness of his temper had not fitted 
him for the stern ofiice of a reformer. Experience jus- 
tified his apprehensions : many disapproved of his zeal ; 

* In this synod a clergyman in deacoifs order* was eonricted of apo«- 
taey. delivered to the secular iK>wer, nnd ooudcmned tu be burnt He had 
■nnered himself lo be circumcised, that he might marry a Jewish woman. 
This ist 1 believe, the fir^t lusiance of capital punishment in England un 
the ground of relii;iou: but it occurred long belure the statute de lueietieo 
combuieado. Wikes, 39. Waverley. lb?. 
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and the monks ot his own church, the ministers of the 
crown, and even the pontiff himself, often opposed, oc- 
casionally defeated, his well meant endeavours. For 
several years he struggled against these difficulties : at 
length he sank under them. Fearing that he might 
appear to approve by his presence the abuses which he 
could not remedy by his authority, he voluntarily exiled 
himself from England, chose for his residence the mo- 
nastery of Pontigni in France, and died the following ^.s. 
year at Soissy, where he had removed for the benefit of 1240^ 
the air. Even his adversaries acknowledged the inno- Nov, 
cence of his life, and the uprightness of his motives ; ^^ 
and within six years after his death he was canonised 
by Innocent IV. with the unanimous approbation of the 
bishops of England and France *. 

3^. The third prelate whom I shall mention is one to 
whose history considerable interest has been attached 
by the partiality of modern writers. Robert Grosseteste 
was indebted for his education to the charity of the 
mayor of Lincoln ; and by his proficiency amply repaid 
the discernment of his benefactor. He taught at Oxford 
with unbounded applause : in the catalogue of his works 
we discover treatises on almost every branch of science ; 
and he was pronounced by friar Bacon (a competent 
judge for the age) perfect in divine and human know- 
ledge t. From a prebendal stall he was promoted to the 
episcopal throne in the church of Lincoln ; and an ex- ^,^ 
tensive diocese offered him a fair field for the display of 122&» 
his abilities, and the exertions of his zeal. With the 
same views as his metropoUtan he brought to the con* 
test a very different character, a resolution of mind 
which no difficulty could daunt, no defeat could subdue. 
When that amiable prelate advised him to desist from 
an impracticable attempt, and wait in patience for more 
&vourable times, he replied that he should do his duty, 
and leave the consequences to Heaven. He had per* 

•Paris, 176. 488.627. f Aug, Sax. ii. 844, 345L 
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I ittftded Utnddlf tbot erery difiordef in the flock might he 

ultimately traced to the negligence or incapacity of the 
pastor ; and grounding hia conduct on this principle, in- 
irariably refused institution to every pluralist ; to cler- 
gymen employed in courts of judicature, or the collec- 
tion of the revenue ; to all, who from disposition or cir- 
cumstances Were unwilling or unable to reside on their 
Benefices. The presentees complained; the patrons 
stormed ; the ministers of the crown threatened : but no 
complaints, nor reproaches, nor threats could move the 
resolution of Grosseteste *. In the Visitation of bis dio- 
cese he experienced more formidable difficulties. Hie 
Ikity sheltered themselves from his inquiries under the 
protection of the civil courts: the clerical and monastic 
bodies pleaded ancient custom or papal exemptions; and 
lUl parties appealed to the protection of the king, and 
the equity of the pontiff. To breaker surmount the op- 
position which had been formed against him, cost the 
bishop much anxiety and expense, several harassing 
A.i>. lawsuits, and two jourtieys to the papal court By In- 
*^'nocent IV. he was not oidy treated with respect, but the 
1250. l>i'ii^<^^?^l 0^ ^^ demands were granted ; and those powers 
' were delegated to him which appeared necessary for the 
reformation of his dioCeset. His chapter was brought 
to acknowledge not only a nominal, but an effective ju- 
risdiction in their bishop. He visited the convents and 
monasteries, deposed negligent or inefficient superiors, 

• Oto«t.ei». 11. S3. 108.114.185. 199. Par.5(l7. DimH.991 
. t At his M4|radTMlto tywM, GnMwteste pretested a tteOMriil m Urn 
evils of the church, which proves how little he was disposed to flatter, 
•Tea whea he solieite<* a Aivoar. It may be divided into three parts. In 
the Irst he describes the evil of bad pastors, which he refers ultiowtelr 
fo the papal court, because it might prevent It, if it chose, and because it 
MMsoaraged it by provisions aUd impropriations i in the seeond he enn- 
tterates the obstacles opiiosed to the stal of the bishops by exemptiona» 
Appeals, secular Judges, tne ingf nulty of lawyers, and the hostility of mi- 
ulsters: in the third he paints the sbuses to be remedied in the papal 
court itselC the irreguUr conduct of the lower class of servants, the ve- 
ItidiCy of the judges, and the immoderate use of ^ clause non obstante. 
To the honour of Innocent hn o^^ered this memorial to be read in the eon- 
slitory of the cardinals, and gave the bishop repented Meod of his esleenu 
8MBiolrn,FascicttLiL850. Gross, ep. 113^ lU 
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and enforced the observation of the monastie mlet^ 
ivith an exactitude, which earned for him the honour of 
being reviled by the historian of St. Albans t. 

In his transactions with the court of Rome Grosseteste 
exhibited an equal inflexibility of character. No man, 
indeed, ever professed a more profound veneration for 
the successors of St. Peter, or entertained more exalted 
notions of their prerogatives. From his works it appears 
that he gave to their decretals the force of law in all 
christian nations ; that he maintained as the cause of 
&od every immunity which they bad conferred on tlM 
clergy ; and that he inculcated with unusual vehemenct 
the doctrine of what has since been termed the indirect 
superiority of the spiritual over the temporal power {. 
Yet, with these sentiments as to the nature, be would 
often dispute the exercise of their authority. Neither 
pope nor legate could prevail on him to give institution 
to foreign clergymen, presented to benefices in his dio- 
cese $. When Uie nuncio sent him a provision, by which 
Frederic of Louvain, the nephew of Innocent IV., waa 
promoted to a prebend in the church of Lincoln, Giosse* 
teste replied in language singularly energetic, that the 
provision was contrary to the good of the church and the 
welfare of the souls ; that he would not consider it as 
emanating from the pontiff; and that he should never 
deem it his duty to carry it into execution J. This an- 
swer, bold as it may appear, was only a repetition of the- 
doctrine which he had formerly maintained in the pre- 
sence of Innocent himself^ ; and so far was it from ex- 
citing passion or resentment in thebreastof thatpontifl»- 
• Oross. ep. 77. so. 81. 90. 9S. ISL Fkris.608.704.7ia Bart. 317.3981 
Dans. SdO S§6, m 284. \ Paris. 7ia 

X Gross, ep. S3. 3S. IIL Cai oon ohedire quasi peoeatom Mt ari(dan4i« 
•I quasi scelus idololatrin non adquiescere. Ep. Il9. 
£ Id. ep. 49. 58. 74 | Id. ep. 128. 

% Slcat Christo ia omnibus est obediendum, sic et presidentibus halo 
aedi sacratigsinuB. in quantum Tere prasidentibus, in omnibus est ob- 
temperandum: sin autem quis eorum, quod absit, quloquum prasoipiat 
Christo praeeeptis et voluutati rontriiriura. obt«mperan« ei ia hujusmodl 
■aaifesle se sepaiat a Christa Serm. llob. Line, apud Brown, iL 854. 
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that, as soon as he received it from his agent, he wrote a 
letter in exculpation of his conduct, and proposed that 
remedy for the abuse of provisions which has been al- 
ready described in these pi^es *. 
^■^Pj The principal advisers of Grosseteste were selected 
^^^from the two new orders lately introduced into England, 
of friars preachers instituted by St Dominic, and of 
friars minors established by St Francis. Both were de- 
signed by their founders to aid the parochial clergy in 
the disdiarge of their functions ; and they performed 
that duty witii the' zeal, which always invigorates the 
infancy of religious institutes. Their diet was abstemious, 
their clothing coarse and scanty : by the practice as well 
as the profession of poverty they excluded the suspicion 
of self-interest ; and the people readily listened to the 
instruction of men, who could be actuated by no other 
motive than that of their spiritual welfare. From each 
of these orders Grosseteste called the most distinguished 
to his council : he was accompanied by them in his visi- 
tations : he ordered them to preach in his presence, and 
applauded and stimulated their exertions t. Thus he 
^jf^ spent eight-and-twenty years in the administration and 
qZT improvement of his diocese. His death was lamented as 
14. A public loss : his virtues were embalmed' in the recol- 
lection of posterity {. 

Of Henry's children the greater part died in their 
childhood. Two sons and two daughters survived him. 
Edwaird, the eldest, had married Eleanor the daughter of 
Ferdinand king of Castile, and enjoyed during the life 
of his &ther a yearly income of fifteen thousand marks. 
Edmund had obtained by the forfeiture of theMontforts 

* See p. 107. The oont^mporarjr annalint of Burton assaret at that In- 
Bocent'g latter was occasioned by tlie reply of Grosseteste to hU agent 
(Burt 326—330) ; a suflBcient refutatUm of the ridiculous tales which 
we told us by Paris. 750. 753. 756. 

f Gross, ep. 40, 41. 114. 

I The story that he died under a sentence of suspen^n or exoommnni* 
cmtlon rests on very questionable authority. It probably arose flrom th« 
Mnmitetory deuuuci&tions of the proTlsion which he had rejected 
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the numerous estates with the honours of that family, 
and thus laid the foundation of the power, which enabled 
his descendants of the house of limcaster to wrest the 
sceptre from the hands of Richard II., and retain- it to 
the prejudice of the rightful heir. The daughters were 
Margaret queen of Scotland, and Beatrix duchess of 
Bretagne. 
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Edward retnrnc from Palest{ne>-Conqaer« Walea— Claims the snporioritf 
of Scotland— Receives the Abdication of Baliol>-Is oppo«>d by Wa.> 
lace— Conquers Scotland— Commons in Parliament— Royal Eznctions 
—Opposition of Clergy and Barons — Aids to be levied only with eon- 
•ent uf Parliament— Improvement in the Laws — Persecution of the 
Jews— Brace claims the Cruwn of Scotland— Edward marches to Car- 
Usle— And dies. 

j^^j^ If Edward had been disposed to obey the will of his 
I <^ J. father, he might have revisited England without dis- 
honour, when the army broke up on the coast of Africa^ 
and the principal leaders returned to their respectivo 
dominions. But curiosity and devotion silenced the sug* 
gestions of duty and interest : he sailed from Trapani ; 
landed at Acre ; viewed from the walls the tents of the 
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Saracens ; and mourned over the last relies of tlie em- 
pire founded by the first crusaders. His followers did 
not amount to one thousand men : but there was a magic 
in the name of a prince, whose blood was deriTed from 
the same source with that of the 'lion-hearted Richard ;" 
and both christians and infidels expected that he would 
equal the fame of that hero. Bondocar, the sultan of S^pt> 
Babylon, who had already prepared to assault the city, ^ 
retired immediately across the desert into Egypt J and 
Abagha, the Tartar khan of Persia, proposed to him an 
offensive ^liance against the oommon enemy of the 
Mcmds and christians. But with every exertion he 
eouM never collect more than seren thousand men under 
his standard, a force too inconsiderable to venture hr 
ttom the coast; and, though he remain^ ^;hteen 
months at Acre, an expedition to Natareth, the capture 
of two small castles, and the surprise of a caravan, oom- 
preh^d the whole history of his military labours. In- 
stead of the laurels of a conqueror accident invested him 
with the glory of a martyr. The emir of Joppa, by the a.i>» 
instructions of Bondocar, and under the pretence of em- 1273, 
bracing Christianity, had succeeded in obtaining the con- ^^* 
fidence of the prince ; and frequent letters accompanied 
with presents concealed and fiicilitated the design which 
he had formed*. On the Friday in Whitsun week his 
messenger, whose repeated arrivids had relaxed the vi* 
gilance of the guards, was incautiously permitted to 
enter the apartment, in which Edward, el»d in a loose 
mantle, was reposing on his couch during the heat of 
tiie day t. The infidel seized the opportunity to aim a 
desperate blow at the heart of the princoj who received 
it on his arm, grappled with the assassin, and throwing 
him on the ground, despatched him with his own weapon. 
Still, however, the danger was greet : the dagger had 

* The BKMilt oTMehoM leeelvMl this Meomit ftwa a knight, one of th« 
eniMden (941) ; and it is oonArmed by William of Tripoli, who thea 
waifled at Aero. Spond. S45. 

.f BaraTOip wa r witt a h o n t thwe ia thft afte w toa. H«Bdas,IMl 
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been dipped in poison ; several wounds had been received 

in the. struggle, and Edward, aware of the probable conse- 

^?S* ^l'^®^*^^ hastened to prepare and sign his will. For- 

• tunately every dangerous symptom was removed by the 
skill of an English surgeon, who pared away the sides 
of the wounds ; and in a few weeks the king through the 
attentions of an affectionate wife, and the aid of a vigo- 
rous constitution, was restored to perfect health. The 
adventure was of itself romantic enough ; but a Spanish 
historian has contrived to add to its interest, by attri* 
buting his cure to the piety of Eleanor, who, with im- 
minent hazard to her own life, is said to ha^e sucked 
the poison from the wound of her husband *. 

Oct The conclusion of a truce with the sultan for ten years 
3« gave a long respite to the christians of Acre, and allowed 
the prince an opportunity of returning to Europe with 
honour. At Trapani he received an invitation to Rome 
from Gregory X. That pontiff, with the more humble 
title of archdeacon of Liege, had acc(»npanied Edward 
in his expedition to Palestine: but the fame of his 
virtue and learning had induced the cardinals at Viterbo 
to recall him from Acre to fill the chair of St. Peter ; 
and the new pontiff was eager to display his gratitude to 

• the prince, with whose friendship he had formerly been 
honoured. As Edward travelled through Sicily and Cala- 
bria, he received the first news of his Other's death ; and 
the tears which he shed on the occasion, though they 
excited the surprise of Charles of Ajijou, bore honour- 

A.D. able testimony to the goodness of his heart t. He spent 

1273. but two days at Rome ; and proceeding to Orvieto, was 

^eb. jaiogt affectionately received by Gregory, from whom he 

^ demanded justice against the assassins of his cousin, 

Henry d'Almaigne. Simon de Montibrt was already 

dead: but Guy, and his father-in-law Aldobrandini, 

were cited before the pontiff. The defence or purgation 

of the latter was admitted : the former, conscious of his 

•Htiri9g,690. Bp.MarUV. apod Martene, II. 1897. fTriT*t,MO. 
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guilt, did not appear. He was convicted of sacrilege Ap^ 
and murder, was pronounced in&mous and an outlaw, ^* 
and was rendered incapable of inheriting, possessing, or 
bequeathing property, or of filling any situation of trust, 
honour, or emolument in the state *. Edward's journey 
through Italy was a triumphal procession : he was con- 
sidtered as the champion of Christendom, the martyr of ' 
the cross; at every city the magistrates, clergy and 
people, came out to receive him; and the Milanese 
forced on his acceptance valuable presents of hoifses and 
•carlet cloth. At the loot of mount Cenis he was met Msy 
by the count of Savoy ; and soon afterwards received SO* 
the congratulations of a body of English knights and 
prelates t. He proceeded to Paris, and did homage to 
PhiUp for the lands which "he held by right of the 
crown of France.*' From Paris it was expected that he jnj. 
would hasten to England: but he was called back to 26, 
Guienne by the distracted state of that province, and j^^j^ 
detained there till the conclusion of the general council, 1274. 
which had been summoned to meet at Lyons. It was May 
during this interval that he was challenged to a touma- ^* 
ment by the count of Chalons ; who, it was afterwards 
■aid, under the pretence of doing him honour, concealed 

' • Rym. 1. 89S. ii. 4—10. H«r» I may be allowed to panne tlM Mstorjr 
of Guy. Soon after the wntence bad been prononaced. he lolieited tho 
clemency uf Gregory, and took the ep^rtnnity to' meet bkn at a ihort 
distance from Flureoce. In hie shirt* with a halter round hia neck, and 
attended by several friends in the same garb, he threw himself at the feet 
of the Pontiff, and begged that the semence against him might be com- 
muted for imprisonment. Gregotv was moved, ordered him to be eon- 
fined in a castto of the ecclesiastical states, and wrote to Edward to apolo> 
frise for his lenity (Rym. M. 17). Six years afterwards it was reported 
Uiat Guy had been seen in Norway ; and the king promised a valuable 
reward to two Norwegian batons, if they would seiie and deliver him to 
the royal agents (Id. ii. 143). But the report was unfonnded. lie was a4 
last liberated, after a confinement of eleven years, by Martin IV., and 
took possession of Squillace, the patrimony of his wife, in the kingdom of 
Maples (Wals. 51). He adhered to the house of Ai^on; was taken pri* 
■oner by Doria the Arragonian admiral, in 1987, and remained in capti- 
vity till his death. James, king uf Sicily, demanded for his ransom 10.000 
ounces of gold, a sum which he knew it was impossible for him to pay. 
See a letter firom his wife on the subject, Kym. a 30. It is placed bj) 
Bymer in 1S74, instead of 1889. the tro« data. 
i Wlkes,99i Wett.40& 

TOL. in. 16 
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Msyn tttofit atrpcious design against his life. ' The pontiff by 
**• letter earnestly exhorted the king to refhae, observing 
May to him tiiat no monarch had erer eond^seended to till 
^ at a totimament ; that sucfi feats of arms had been for- 
bidden by the church, on account of the murders with 
trhich they were frequently disgraced ; and that it was 
folly in him thus to expose himse^to the sword of (he 
assassin, who, he had reason to suspect, at that very 
tiBse thirsted for his blood*. But fidward*s honour 
was at stake: on the aptiointed day he entered the listtf 
attended by a thousand champions partly on foot, partly 
«n horsebeek, and was met by his antagonist with i 
tetuiae neariy double in number. It ndgbt be, that iba 
Engliflli were exsasperated by their suspicions, or Hmf 
iheir opponents ren^ly entertained projects of bloodshed i 
bttt the trial of skill and strength was soon converted 
into a most deadly battle ; Edward's archers drove th«r 
opponents out of the fteld, mixed among the knights, and 
nametimes cuttix^ the girths of their saddles, sometime* 
ripping up the bowels of their horses, brought the ndertf 
to the ground, and secured them as prisoners. Th« 
count de Chalons* a most athletic man, after tilting with 
hia spear, tiunew his arms round the king's neek to |nill 
him from his seat. Edward's charger sprung forward 
nt the same moment, and the count k\\ to the ground. 
He was replaced by his attendants : but his fall had ren- 
dered him incapable of exertion, and he demanded 
quartec The king's passion induced him for a time to 
belabour a suppliant enemy : at length, disdaining to 
receive his sword* he compelled him to surrender to one 
of the foot champions. The English gained the prize 
after a most dangerous and sanguinary contest t. 

Edward now began to think seriously of returning to 
England : he even issued orders for the necessary 

* R ym. iL f9, 90. Thete ftuertioiis of Gregory seem to ooontenaiiee i1i« 
•vcpiflioaof aoaie writers, tlutk the attempt to asiwssioiite Edward at Acre 
«M io reaUty plaiwed by the iwrtiaaDs of liw bouse oi BfoDtfiwt 
. iUemiug,m. WMl.iO± Tmet^UL 
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arrangements preparatory to bis coronation *. But his 
departure was again postponed for the discussion of a 
subject intimately connected with the mercantile in- 
terests of the country. Several of his predecessors had 
purchased the military services of the counts of Flanders 
with annuities determinable with their lives. The con- 
tract was optional, founded on the basis of mutual con- 
venience. But Margaret, the reigning countess, had 
assumed it as a right, and had demanded, before the 
death of the late king, the payment of a long balance of 
arrears, amounting to almost forty thousand marks. 
The claim was indignantly rejected ; and the countess, 
regardless of the consequences either to herself or her 
people, seized as an indemnification all the wool of 
English growth in her dominions, though three-fourths 
of it had ceased to be English property. Henry had 
recourse to retaliation ; and by the seizure of Flemish 
manufactures, raised the sum of eight thousand pounds, 
which he divided among the sufferers in proportion to 
their respective losses. At the same time the king for- 
bade the exportation of wool and wool-fells to Flanders, 
and invited with the offer of a premium Flemish clo- 
thiers to settle in his dominions. It was however dis- 
covered, that through the agency of other foreigners, the 
prohibited articles were easily introduced into the coun- 
try ; and Edward, soon after the death of his father, had 
forbidden, under severe penalties, the exportation ef 
wool altogether. This measure subdued the obstinacy 
of Margaret The Flemish looms remained idle: the 
manufacturers were reduced to poverty ; the countess 
herself lost the most productive branch of her revenue. ▼„„. 
She now solicited an accommodation ; and Edward con- 24. 
sented to meet her son Guy at Montreuil. A deputa- 
tion of merchants from London attended to aid him 
with their advice : the conditions prescribed by the king 

• Orders wen given to mrovkle 380 head of cattle. 430 tlieem 490 
pigs. 18 wild bo«n, S78 flitcbM of bacon, and 19^660 eapons and Ibwlit, 
Rjm.iL Si. 
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were accepted; and Guy submitted to offer a public 
Wy apology. With the Flemish lords he was introduced to 
^* Edward, who had assembled around him his court, and 
the principal inhabitants of the country. '* Sir/' said 
Baldwin of Avesnes, " the count of Flanders is come 
** before you to declare his regret, that his mother, my 
** lady the countess, should have seized the goods of 
** your subjects. She conceived that she had a right to 
" make that seizure : but through respect for you, and 
'** to obtain your friendship, she promises to make full 
** reparation to the sufferers ; and for the performance 
^ of this promise the count binds himself and his pos- 
** sessions to you, sir, king of England.'* Edward replied 
that he accepted the offer which had been made with so 
much humility, and the more readily, because he knew 
that the count was at that time in the Holy Land, and had 
always disapproved of the injurious conduct of his mo- 
ther. It was agreed that the eight thousand pounds 
levied on the goods of the Flemish merchants should 
be admitted as a part of their reparation ; and the com- 
mercial intercourse between the two countries was re- 
placed on its ancient footing *. 
Aug. From Montreuil Edward hastened to England, and 
2. was crowned at Westminster, together with his con- 
Aug. sort t. Almost two years had elapsed from the death 
'^* of Henry ; a|^d yet the tranquillity of the kingdom had 

• Rym. iL 84 33—34 

t Alexander king of Scots, in obedience to tbe king's summonii. attended 
at the coronation. It had been agreed by Richard I., that as often as tIA 
Scottish kings attauded the English court in consequence of a sum- 
mons to that effect, they should be received and accompanied in the same 
manner as their predecessors had been, by the bishop, sheriff, and barons 
of each county during their journey, and should be i>aid £5 jier day for 
their expenses on tlie road, and thirty shillings per day as long as they 
lemained in the king's court, with S4 loaves, four sexterces of the best, and 
eight of inferior wine, four wax tapers, forty better, and eighty Inferiw 
candles, two pounds of pepper, and four pounds of cinnamon. Rym. L 87. 
But it appears that now they received the £S for each day during tb« 
whole time, and probably purchased their own provisions. A^yander on 
the present occasion was pHid£l'J&. Rym. 11.42. In what form he did 
bomage is disputed : but Edward maintained that it was for the kingdom 
flf Scotland, and in 1278 prevailed on him to do homage a Moood time, and 
tbafe absolutely, and without reservation. 8eeNote(C). 
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not been distutbed. If the survivors of the Montfbrt 
Action were disposed to rekindle the civil war, they had 
been overawed by the vigilance of the council, and the 
expected arrival of the king. Edward had now reached 
his thirty-sixth year. In person he was tall, but well- 
proportioned : the length of his arm gave additional 
force to his stroke ; and when he was once placed on his 
saddle, no struggle of his horse, no violence of the enemy 
could dislodge him from his seat In temper he was 
warm and irascible, impatient of injury, and reckless oi 
danger : but his anger might be disarmed by submis- 
sion, and his temerity seemed to be justified by success. 
Durhig the late contest with the barons, he had proved 
the solidity of his judgment, and the resolution of hia 
mind ; and his reputation had been established among 
the admirers of chivalry by his prowess in battles, in 
tournaments, and in his expedition to Palestine *. In 
ambition he did not yield to .any of his predecessors : 
but his ambition aimed at a very different object They 
had exhausted their strength in attempting conquests 
on the continent which might be wrested from them at 
any time by a fortunate neighbour : he aspired to imite 
in himself the sovereignty of the whole island of Great 
Britain. Nor was he entirely disappointed. Wales was 
incorporated with England ; and the independence of 
Scotland sought an asylum in the midst of morasses, 
forests, and mountains. 1. The subjugation of the 
former, 2. and the attempt to subjugate the latter, will 
comprise the most interesting occurrences of his 
reign. 

1. After the death x>f Henry, UeweUyn, like the other 
vassals of the English throne, had been required to 
swear fealty to the new monarch. During Edward's 
absence the refusal of the Welshman had been over- 
looked: after his coronation the summons was thrice 
repeated, and as often eluded. It was not that Llewellyn 
denied the right of the king, or his own obligation; but 

• Heming, 1, i. TriTet,286. 
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a dbaf0 in &e Uiat trealy, which prohibited either party 
from harbouring the enemies of the other, fornished 
him with a plausible subject of complaint, an4 a claim 
of redress. When this pretext had beei^ removed, he 
endeavoured to shelter himself under the probability of 
danger to his life from the malice of his enemies in Eng- 
land. Edward advanced to the borders of Wales and 
O0ered him a safe conduct : but he rose in his demands, 
and required conditions, the extravagance of which 
proved that they were asked only that they might be 
rejected. The truth was, that the prince aspired to the 
honour of asserting the independence of his country, 
and had resolved not to acknowledge a superior, unless 
he were compelled by the fortune of arms. At first the 
English prelates and barons interceded in his favour: 
his excuses and delays exhausted their patience ; they 
pronounced him a rebel, and granted a fifteenth towards 
A.n. the expenses of the war*. The winter was employed 
^276. by the. king in tempting the fidelity of the Welsh. 
j^** David, whom, though a brother, Llewellyn had deprive4 
of his patrimony, invited his countrymen to the standard 
1277 ^^ ^^Avd ; <MMi Rees ap Meredith, the representative 
'of Uie ancient princes of South Wales, ^adly fought 
against the chief of a rival fiimily. liewellyn on the 
other hand concluded a treaty of alliance with the king 
of France ; and obtained from all the chieftains of North 
Wales a promise never to submit to the rule of an Eng- 
lish master t. Edward's military tenants assembled in 
the counties of Shropshire aAd Cheshire : at Midsummer 
he crossed the Dee, advanced along the coast, took and 
fortified the two castles of Flint and Rhuddlan, ob- 
tained possession of Angleaea, and with his fleet cut olT 
the eommunication between Snowdun and tiie sea. 
Llewellyn, confin^ to barren mountains and fi>rest8, 

• Bvm. ii. 3, 4. 41. 43. 58. 68. 69. 

t ThMs. des Chart 114. The Welsh yrine* ia (hi* faiitnuBeBl fa wodt- 
gal of his flattery to the French king. 1 he tfeaty ahaU be pieaerved i« 
aroMriis eodeaiasticis, to prove thnt lie and hia heirs are the servants of 
rniip, friends of his friends, and enemies at his enemies. liiilip himself 
it addxeised as priocepi regum krm. 
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I ftH the pmations of hmnm ; and in m Ibw w«fik> 
was oonpeUed to throw himMlf without roMrre on $\m 
mercy of hk adveiMry. The oonditkmt granted him ^^ 
-were, that he should pay a fine of 60,000/*; that * 
he flbottld cede to Edward the liiU poMeeaion of 
the four cantreds hetwe^i Chester and the river Con* 
4ray, should hold Angleset in fee of the English eiowB 
l^ a yewly rent oi one thousand narks, should d» 
homage to the king «t Rhuddlan and in London, and 
should delivei^ ten hostages Ibr his sahsequent fidelity. 
But these terms were prescrihed only to show the supe- 
Tiortty of the eonftfueror ; and Edward soon yielded to 
the suggestions of his own generosity. He first remitted |^^^ 
the fine of fifty thousand pounds, next the yearly rent II. 
fiNT the isle of Anglesea, then gratuitoudy returned the 
ten hostages, and lastly, consented to the marriage of ,^P* 
liewdlyn with Eleanor de Montfiirt, daughter to the late ^^ 
earl of Leioester, who the last year, on her passage te^^T 
Wales, had heen teken near Bristol, and conduced a Oct. 
prisoner to the king*. 13. 

In the opinion of Edward the sul^ugation of Wales 
was now accomplished. He flattered himself that what 
he had begun by force, he had completed l^ kindness. 
The brothers Llewellyn and David were reconciled. To 
Llewellyn he had behaved rather with the ofeetion <^ 
a friend than the severity of an ^lemy, and his letters to 
that prince breathed a spirit of moderation which did 
honour to his heart To David he had been a bounte* 
ous protector. He had granted him the honour of 
knighthood, extensive estates in both countries, and tiim 
hand of Eleanor, daughter to the earl ef Ferrets. Bui 
he had formed a false estimate of the Welsh charaotev 
at that period. Hatred of the Engli^ had been be- 
queathed to the natives as a saored legacy by their 
^hers through many geneiations: nor was there aa 
individual* from the pruioe to the peasant, itho mm nol 
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Mttdy ai any time to draw tbe sword for the independenee 
of \d» country. The inbebitants of the districts which 
had recently been ceded to England were the first to 
manifest their discontent. They beheld with grief the 
gradual extinction of their national usages, the distri- 
bution of the cantreds into hundreds and shires, and 
the introduction of Bnglish laws and English judicatures. 
David, with all his obligations to Edwi^ appeared dis- 
satisfied. His timber had been felled by the king's 
orders, to open a road through one of his forests ; and 
some of his vassals had been executed by the justiciary 
for murder, though they had offered the ransom for 
their lives allowed by the Welsh laws. Even Lleweliyn 
had, or pretended to have, causes of complaint against 
the encroachment of the royal officers. Though Ed- 
ward had promised him justice, his mind was exaspe- 
rated, and he lent a willing ear to the inflammatory 
suggestions of David. Men of irritable passions seldom 
weigh the consequences against the pleasure of revenge : 
but on the present occasion their hopes were invigorated 
by a foolish oonfidence in an ancient prediction attri- 
buted to Merlin, that when the English money should 
become circular, the prince of Wales should be crowned 
kk London. Edward had lately issued a new coinage of 
round half-pennies and farthings, and had forbidden the 
penny to be any longer divided into halves and quarters* 
Hence it was wisely concluded that the prediction of the 
prophet was on the point of being accomplished *. 
On Palm Sunday, in the darkness of the night, and 
l^^^amid the howling of a storm, the fidthless David sur^ 
Mar. prised tiie strong castle of Hawarden. Rx^r Clifford 
82» the justiciary was found in his bed, was wounded, and 
carried a captive to the summit of Snowdun ; his 
kn^hts, esquires, and valets were all put to the sword. 
This was the signal of a general insurrection. Llewellyn 
immediately joined his brother, and besieged the castles 

•Vwm,49U Wik««,10& Wavwkf.iSS. TUr.S^a 
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of Flint and Rhuddlan: the different dneltains m* 
sembled their families and dependants ; and the Wdm 
poured from their mountains into the marches, laid 
the country waste with fire and sword, and inflicted 
on the inhabitants, without distinction of age or sex, 
every calamity which the ferocity of savages ooukl 
suggest"*. Edward at first refused to believe the in- 
telligence : repeated messages convinced Im incredulity, 
and a strong force was despatched to raise the siege 
c^ the two castles. The urgency of the case required 
the most energetic measures. A forced loan supplied 
the deficiency of the treasury t; tlie courts of king's 
bench and the exchequer were removed to Shrewsbury ; 
and Edward unfurled the royal standard at Worcester/ 
He reduced the castle of Hope, belonging to David, May 
and issued new orders for his military tenants, and one 17. 
thousand pioneers, to meet him at Rhuddlan];. The 
particulars of the campaign are but imperfectly re- 
corded. The Welsh had added artificial to the natural Aug* 
defences of their mountains: the king either could 8* 
not or would not attempt to force their position ; and 
the loss of fourteen bannerets acknowledged by the 
English, proves that this dilatory system of warfare 
was as destructive as the most bloody battle. Edward 
reduced Anglesea: but the advantage was balanced 
by a severe disaster. A bridge of boats had been hastily 
thrown across the Menai, and a numerous force passed 
from the island to observe the entrenchments of the 
enemy. As they incautiously ascended the hill, a party 
of Welshmen suddenly started from a place of conceal- 
ment. Their appearance and shouts intimidated the Nov. 
English, who fL&i in confusion to the beach : but the 6. 

•Rv«.l89.196.S<r7. Dims. 471. Waver. 4I«. Triv. 20* 

t The l(«ii was raiwed on the corporate bodies civil and religfous, and 

OD individnals known to possess money. It was never repaid : Imt the 

lenders were exempted from the next subsidy granted by paritament. 

Dttus. 476. 477. 
X Each pioneer was to be fomislMd with a stnmg UM or h«telMtr«ad 4o 

MMivethree-penoeperday. Eym.li.S«7, 

yoL. III. 17 
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~Mo bad divided the bridge, and the fugitives poured 
ia Mioh numbers into the boats that they sank, and 
almost the whole party was lost*. 

The archbishop of Canterbury had visited Llewellyn ; 
and, if the Welsh prince had listened to the advice of 
the prelate, he might have averted his own fate and 
that of his country. But success had confirmed his 
obstinacy : he refused the terms which were offered, and 
trusted to the severity of the winter for the dissolution 
of the invading army. Edward had ordered a strong 

p^^ force to assemble in tl\e vicinity of Carmarthen; and 
f, Llewellyn, leaving the defence of Snowdun to his brother, 
hastened to Bluit in Radnorshire. The English under 
Edmund Mortimer and John Giffard appeared on the 
left bank of the Wye. The bridge was in the possession 
of the natives ; and a numerous force posted on a 
neighbouring mountain awaited the orders of Llewellyn, 
who having descended the hill to observe the motions 

-^^ of the enemy, had for repose or shelter entered a barn. 

11^ He was startled by a sudden shout, but was told by his 
esquire that it proceeded from the guard at the bridge, 
which had succeeded in repulsing the enemy. In a 
few minutes the banners of Mortimer (he had passed 
the river by a ford) were seen ascending the hill, and 
Adam Frankton, a knight, accidentally approached the 
bam. The prince, though without armour and on fuot, 
did not shun the unequal combat He received the 
spear of his antagonist in the side ; and Frankton, 
heedless of tbe quality of the slain, hastened to rejoin 
the army. The Welsh expected with impatience the 
return of their prince • the suspicion of his death threw 
them into despair ; and two thousand are said to have 
fallen by the swords of the assailants. After the battle 
Frankton returned to examine the individual whom 
he had slain. It was discovered to be Llewellyn ; and 

* Waliiag. 5L Ileming. i. 9. Dunst 473. The bridge wai k> bioa4 
lliat ibrty anned men could march over it abreast of each other. 
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tm his pflnon were found his priyale signet, and a 
mysterious list of feigned names, supposed to designate 
oertain traitors in the English army. His head was 
forwarded to Edward at Rhuddlan, who commanded it 
to he sent to London and fixed on the Tower. To verify 
or ridicule the prediction of Merlin, it was encircled 
with a wreath of silver or ivy *. 

The independence of Wales expired with Llewellyn. 
As soon as his death was known, the other chieftains 
hastened to make their submission, and were received 
with kindness by the policy of Edward. David alone f;^ 
held back. He hesitated to throw himself into the hands 
of the man, whom he had so cruelly offended, and 
resolved to trust for safety to his own fortune and in- 
genuity. His castle of Bere, situated in the centre of 
a morass, was deemed almost impregnable : but he 
preferred the asylum offered by the mountains and 
forests, and during six months eluded the vigilance 
and pursuit of his enemies. But no retreat could 
secure him from the perfidy of his own countrymen. 
They hunted him from rock to rock ; made him prisoner June 
with his wife and children, and conducted him in chains ^^• 
to the castle of Rhuddlan. It was in vain that he 
solicited permission to cast himself at the feet of the 
conqueror. Edward, who had resolved not to forgive, 
dared not expose his resolution to the proof of an inter- 
^ew, but summoned a pariiament to meet him at Shrews- Jime 
bury, on the marrow of the feast of St. Michaol. It was ^ 
not, however, a parliament constituted after the usual form. 
No vmt was directed to any one of the lords spiritual ; some 
even of the lords temporal were passed by ; and the only 
persons summoned were those who had shared with the 
king in the expense and danger and glory of the last cam- 
paign, amounting to eleven English earls, the two Scottish 
earls of Angus and Carrick, and ninety-nine barons and 
knights. Neither did the language of these writs conform 

*Bjm.tt.22S-226. Bem.l.ll,U. Weit411. Wali.M. Jbijglitoo,14Mw 
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to the dry official style hitharto adopted. TImj begannith 
a long and eloquent enumeration of the oaosee of oom^aki* 
agamst the Welsh, th^ intense hatred of the Bnglish na* 
tion, their fiJsehood and perfidy, their barfoaroos and de- 
struotiye manner of warfare ; charges whidi they nught 
probably have retorted with equal justice against th^ 
neighbours ; but Llewellyn, their last prince, laA Men in 
battle, and his brother David had been defiriared up by his 
own countrymen; Dayid, once the orphan and enle, 
who found in Edward a fettier and protector, who had 
receiyed from him lands and vassals, and vffao had re- 
paid the bounty of his benefactor vnth treason and murder. 
Therefore the kii^ claimed the presence and advice of those 
who had been his companions in anns to determine " vrhat 
" ought to be done with the aforesaid David *." In rimi- 
lar language, but vnth the necessary omisdon of a few 
words, two representatives from each county, and two from 
each of twenty-K>ne cities and boroughs, were summoned to 
attend, as well as the judges and certain men learned in the 
law, members or advisers of the king's coundl. The par- 
liament was opened on the appointed day, not, however, 
^^ at the appointed place, but at Acton Bumellf , a house be- 
longmg to the chancellor, not &r from Shrevnsbury. The 
fiite of the Wel^ prince did not long remain in suspense. 
By the order of the parliament he was arraigned before cer* 
tain judges, who condemned him " to be drawn to the gal- 
" lows as a traitor to the lung, who had made him a 
'* knight ; to be hanged as the murderer of the gentlemen 
'* taken in the castle of Havi^arden ; to have his bowels 
" burnt, because he had pro&ned by assassination the 
" fotemnity of Cfaxist's passion, and to have his quarters 



* Quid de David fieri debeat Memonito. Bym. IL 9IT. PML Wt^ I. 
16,16. 

lUofanBT Bym.ii.2W. 
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" dispersed through the oonntrj, because he had in d^r- 
** ent i^aoes compassed the death of his lord the king." 
this sentence, which for centuries has been the legal sen- 
tence in cases of high treason, was literally carried into exe- 
cution *. The fikte of David, oonsidared only as the cham- 
pion of his country's independence, may ezdte our pity ; 
but that pity will soon be checked by the recollection of 
Ids perfidy, ingratitude, and cruelty f. 

Bdward speiat more than a year in Wales, or near the a. sw 
borders, that he might secure the perman^M^y of his eoor 1284. 
quest. To coerce the inhabitants of Snowdnn, the most 
intractable of tiie natives, he fcvtafied the castles of Con- 
way and CamarYon, and distributed the lands around them 
ttmong the most powerful of the English barons. But his 
great object was to eoncSiate and civilise. The stem feat- 
ures of an enemy subsided into the milder aspect of a 
le^dator, who avoided whatever might unnecessarily shock 
the prejudices of his new subjects, offered his peace and 
protection to all, without disthiction, and allQwed them to 



* Donst. 475. Heming. 1. 13. Wikes, 411. The tragedy was tennl- 
nated by a ridlcoloafl dispute between the citiaens of Winchester and York 
for the possession of the right shonlder of the prinoe. It was in reality a 
point of precedency, and decided by the cooiKdl in fitver of Wlnchestar. 
Wsrarley, 2S8. 

f By oar ancient writers this parliament is always called the parliament 
at Shrewsbary ; but the Statute Merchant, for the reooveiy of debts, was 
certainly passed at Acton Bumell — Donne a Actone Bumel le dusiraae Jor 
de Octobre en Tan de nostre regne onzime. — Stat, of Realm, L 54. Hence 
It has been supposed that the lords sat at Shrewsbary, and the oomnHms, for 
matter oHrade, at Acton Bumell. But the quotation from the king's writ, 
in the last note but one, shows plainly that the pariiament was held at Ac- 
ton Bumell lh>m the day of its opening, and regards moreover a feudal 
transgression, the Judgment of which belonged to the lords. My notion is, 
that the members, on their arrival at Shrewsbury, found a message from 
the king requiring them to come forward to him at Acton BumelL Hence, 
as Shrewsbury was the place mentioned in the summons, the parliament 
was still designated from that place. The clerk also ratered the Statute 
Merchant in the book ot the Exchequer, calls it a statute made at Shrews- 
iNvy, at the parHament, bat adds that these statutes are caUed of Aotoa 
BumelL Le sont apele Aetoafr>Buroel. Stat. ofBeaha, L 58. 
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retain tbelr lands aubjeot to the Mune aenicee by idiieh 
they had been held of their naUye princes. At the same 
time, to allure them from the roving manner of life to 
which they had been accustomed, he established corporate 
bodies of merchants in the principal towns ; and to restrain 
their habits of violence and bloodshed, introduced the ju- 
rispnidence of the English courts, divided the country into 
shbes and hundreds, and issued new forms of writs adi^tid 
to the Welsh manners and tenures *. It might be the ef- 
fect of policy ; it was more i»ob&bly owing to the king's 
stay in the country, that in the casUe of Carnarvon Elea- 
nor was delivered of her son Edward. The natives daamed 
j^ j^^ the child as theb countryman; and when he was after- 
1284.* wards declared prince of Wales joyfully hailed the event, 
April as if it had proclaimed the restoration of their independ- 
2^ ence f. 

From the final padficataon of Wales to the commence- 
ment of the troubles in Scotland, elapsed an interval of 
four years, one of which vras spent by Edward in En^and 
in legislating for lus ovm subjects, the rest <m the conti- 
nent in the difficult but honorable office of arbitrator be- 
tween the kings of France, Arragon, and Sicily. Charies 
of Anjou had been for some years in the peaceable posses- 
sion of Sicily : it was stcden firom him by the cunning of 
Peter the king of Arragon. That prince had pretaided to 



* See the statatam WaHte, pubUsbed In the SUtatet of the Beidm, p. fiS. 
Vrom it we learn that the ancient laws of Wales bore very hard upon fb- 
males. No dower was allowed to widows, nor oould daughters snooeed to 
the lands of their fl&thers. On the first of these heads the kiag introdooed 
the custom of England } on the second, he allowed the lands to be divided aa 
fonnerly among ttie sons, bat excepted bastards from the division, and de- 
termined that,.in fkilure of male issue, the inheritance should descend to 
the females. Ibid. p. 57. Be also allowed proof by compurgation in per- 
•onal actions, but abolished it with respect to theft and other grievooi 
Ibid. 08. 



tWals. 62. Trivet,261. I know nothing of the mMMcre of the bard% 
^ ft fiction to which we owe Qniy*t cele b rated ode. 
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undertake a crusade against the infidels, and sdled to the 
neighborhood of Tunis ; at the instigation of those who 
were in the secret, the Sicilians suddenly rose and mur- 
dered every Frenchman in ihe five cities of the island ; and 
the king of Arragon ascended without opposition the throne 
of Sicily. It was a bold and dangerous measure. What- 
ever might be the griefs of the natives, the blood of eight 
thousand fellow-creatures fixed an indelible stain on their 
cause and that of their new monarch : the pope, who 
claimed both Sicily and Arragon as fie& of his see, excom- 
municated the assassins and theur protect(»r. Charles, who 
still retained the south of Italy, invited to his standard ad- 
venturers from every country ; and Philip of France, ac- 
cepting from the pontiff the donation of Arragon for his 
younger son, entered Catalonia with an army of seventy 
thousand men. The fortune or abilities of Peter were a 
match for all his enemies. The papal sentence he set at 
nought ; he committed the defence of Sicily to Doria, who 
destroyed the French fleet, and made prisoner the prince 
of Salerno, the son of Charles of Anjou ; and he compelled 
Philip, after wasting his forces among the Pyrenees, to 
retire predpitately into France. While the greater part A. uw 
of Europe was thus convulsed by the ambition of these ^286. 
princes, the same year consigned them to the tranquillity 
of the grave. Philip III. left his crown to his son PhiUp 
IV., a youth in his seventeenth year : Peter was soo- 
ceeded in Arragon by his son Alphonso, in Sicily by his 
son James ; and the prince of Salerno, the heir to Charles 
and the pretennons of the house of Anjou, was sUll a 
captive in the possession of the latter. The French re- 1. ». 
gency invited Fdward to assume, the office of mediator : 128d. 
nor was it difficult to reconcile Philip and Alphonso, who 
had not mherited the notation of their fathers. First an j,|^ 
armistice, afterwards a peace was concluded by the good 2£ 
offices of the king of England. To obtain the freedom 
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of the prince of Salerno was a more ardaons task, and 
* cost Edward several joumeys, and repeated negotiations. 
1288b ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ efiected, but on conditions which secured to 
Oct' James the unctisputed ppssesmon of his kingdom. Charles, 
[ 27. however, when he had obtained his liberty, eluded every 
obligation, was crowned king of the two ^cilies, and 
sought to remove his rival by force of arms. The issuel 
of the contest might have been doubtful ; but, by the 
death of Alphonso, James succeeded to the throne of 
Arragon, and, with the united povrer of the two king- 
doms, was able to defeat all the efforts of the house of 
Anjou*. 
A. D. While Edward was thus employea in the concerns of 
128^ foreign states, the people of Engkmd complained that he 
^^ ne^ected the interests of his own kingdom. The refusal 
of a supply by the pariiament admonished him to return ; 
and he soon found in the unfortunate situation of Scotland 
an ample field for the exercise of his policy and ambition. 
His sister Margaret had been dead fifteen years. She had 
borne her husband, the king (^ Scotland, two sons, Alex- 
ander and David, and a daughter, Margaret, married to 
Eric, king of Norway ; and Alexander consoled lus widow- 
hood with the expectation of transmitting the crown to 
his lineal descendants. But in 1281 David died : three 
years later Margaret, and within twelve months after 
Margaret the young Alexander, sunk into the grave. The 
lifflicted father, at the request of his nobility, consented to 
take a second vnfe ; but soon after his marriage with Jo- 
lette, the daughter of the count of Dreux, was acci- 
A. h. dentally killed by a fall firom his horse. The crown of 
i!i* ^^"^ devolved to his grandchild, an infant, a female, and 
20^ * a fiMreigner, Margaret, the daughter of the king of Nor- 



* See the tedious negotiatloiiB on t2»se giibjeets in Rymer, torn. ii. flraoi 
p. 817 to 470. 
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ivtof, about lihree yean of age. Befim the death of Akae* 
aader ahe had been declared heir i^fyparent : her ri^t waa 
now aeknowledged by the states of the kingdom ; and a 
oonneil of r^ency was appdnted to execute in her name 
the duties of royalty. Edward saw, and resolved not to 
forfeit, the <^p<»rtunity. He had it now in his power to 
unite the English and Scotti^ crowns on the head of ids 
own son, by marrying him to the hifant qpem. Whether 
be origmany suggested the j^an winch was followed, we 
know not. ikio first i^pobited eommissioncn to treaf^^ 
widi the Soots reeped^ ^e interests <^ his dan^ter, but 
to treat with tiiem only in the presence of Edward *. Ed 
ward by his messengers requested the Sootdsh guardians 
to meet the views of the Norwegian ; and they, on their 
part, consented to ihe confermice ; but at the same time, 
aware of the king's pretennons to the superiority over 
Scotland, limited the powers <^ their commissioners by a OeL 
dause, saving ihe honour and tiberty of the kingdom, and ^ 
tabling '* them from makang any conoesrion prejudicial 
'< to the crown or the people thmof.'' Thehr jealousy, 
^ongh justifiable, was unnecessary. Edward was not 
the man to defeat his own purpose by his indiscretion^ 
send carefully abstained fipom putting forth any chum whidb 
might excite diffidence (mt alarm. In the conferences atKor. 
Salisbury, after many long and stormy debates, it was ^ 
agreed on Ijie part of Eric that within the next twelve 
niMiths he should send his daughter to En^^and, free from 



* Why In presence of Edward f Becanse, we are told, lie was grand- 
onde of the yoong qoeen. It might be so : but I sospeot that Srio coo- 
•idered Edward as possessing an autlioritj in Scotland which he ooold noi 
derive from his relationship to Hargaret. Eric claimed aboot 8000 marka 
from the Scots ; and requested the English king, not merely to tut kit it^ 
ttrtH toitk^ as it has been ingentoosly translated, bat to it$uo hi» Mm- 
liMNMis to the goardians at Scotland to pay to him what was doe. Q<iAt»- 

IMB costodibiu Are veUtis in tnoiuialit. NevB«ym.Lm. Bdwaia 

afterwards gare such oQOMiaiML Bot. Soot. L U. 
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any contraet of marriage ; on the part of Edward, that ho 
ahotdd deliyer her equally free to her sul^jeots oa their 
requimtioQ, proTided the state of Scotland were such that 
in his opinion she might reside there in sa&tj and with 
honour ; and on the part of the Scots, that they should 
give suffident security not to marry her to any one *' but 
*' by the ordainment, will and counsel of the king of £ng- 
j>ated '* land, and with the assent of the king of Norway*." 
Not. Edward had already sent messengers to Rome : in a short 

^^ time they returned with a papal dispensati<m for the mar- 
^29o|^ riage of prince Edward with his cousin Margaret ; and 
11^^ the Eng^iish and Norwe^pan oommissionerB, when they* 

17/ met the Scottish parliam^it at Brigham on the boiderSy 
prevuled on that body to make the first pN^posal of such 
marriage in letters to Edward and Eric. By both it was 
graoiousiy accepted ; and Edward willingly granted the 
requests of the Scots, of which the principal were, that 

July the laws, rights and customs, of the Scottish people 

19. should be preserved; that Scotland should remain ^'a 
*^ separate kingdom, divided, fr^e, and without subjection, 
by its andent limits ;" and that, if dther of the parties 
died without issue by the marriage, the kingdom should 
be restcnred fully, freely, absolutely, and without subjec- 
tion, to the right heir. That, however, he might not be 
supposed to have surrendered by these joovisions his pre- 
tensions to feudal superiority, a protestation was added 
that nothing in this treaty should be so explained as to 
add to, or take from, any right previously belonging to 
either monarch or kingdom f. Every difficulty was now 



* Ton p«r 8011 ordeynement, Tokmte, et snii oonsayL lUd. 720. 

f Neir Rym. L 721. 730. 735. Protettamar etiam quod omnia ] 
taliter laUdUgantorf quod Jorf noios regid Td alterios ratkme 1 
fMCi nihfl decrescat aliqoaliter, vel acerescaL 73ft. Compare ttiii panago 
wtth *« ViDdieatkM of lodepradeiiM of SooUaDd,** p. 12. 
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• BaHol ITM oiify tbe greatrgrandson of Bavid *. The point 
iher^re to be decided was, whether the crown belonged 
of right to the representative of the elder daughter, though 
more remote by one degree, or to the representatiye of the 
second daughter, because he was nearer bj one degree. 
At the present day it would not bear a dispute ; but in 
that age the law of descents was not uniformly observed, 
and in many cases power had as much influence as justice 
in determimng the succession. The conflicting claims of 
"BrvLoe and Baliol spMt the whole nation into two factions ; 
the firiends of each competitor combined to support him ; 
and the legitimate authority of the guardians was ques- 
ticmed, and set at nought. It was known that the guar- 
dians oonmdered Baliol, — were perhaps about to prodaim 
him, — the rightftd heir, when appeals in the names of 
Brace, and of certain persons styling themselves the seven 
earis and the baronage of the kingdom, were made from 
tiiem to the presence of the king of England and his royal 
crown, and the persons, fiunilies, relatives and properties, 
of the appellants were formally placed under the peace 



• The elahni ot theie thret eompethora will b« bwt onderstood from 
tbe foUoving table: 

Davii> L king. 

MakQlm IV. king. VUlkm, klikg. P«vid. earl of Hiratingdoa. 

AlMander 11. kiag. 

I 
Alcuuader III. king. 

Slargaret » Eric, king of Nunray. 

Margaret, the maid of Norway. 



Lllargaret<^Alanof Galloway. S. Isabella«Rob. Brace, a Ad»-iHen. Hattingi. 
DervorgildjJohn BalioL Bobert Bruce. Henry Hastingi. 

JobnBalloL J<^n Hasting*. 
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and protection of him to whom they appealed *. This pro- 
oeedhig was equivalent to an admisaon of the saperiority 
of the EogUsh over the Scottish crown ; it was, however, 
submitted to, but apparentij with reluctance, by Baliol ; 
and the decision was referred by common consent to the 
justice and impartiality of Edward. 

If the reader has noticed the transactions between the 
longs of En^and and Scotland, recorded in the preceding 
pages, he will have seen that the former, during several 
oenturies, had daimed, and ocoaaonally had exercised, the 
nght of superiority over the Scottish orown ; and that the 
latter, aooording to the droumstanoes in which they were 
placed, sometimes admitted, sometimes duded, and some- 
times rejected, the pretensions of their more powerM 
nei^bours. Hence, as was to be expected, Edward a&- 
eepted the office, not as arbitrator sdected by the two 
parties, but as Iwd paramount, whose duty and right it 
/Was to administer justice in disputes betvreiw his vassals. 
He had already announced his pretensions to the pi^f^Q?* 
ktes, barons, and commonalty of Sootiand, and sum- m^J^ 
mcmed them to meet him at Norham, on the borders i(^ 
of the two kingdoms. Edward took up his residence 
in the castle, attended by his Sarons o( the northern 
counties; the Soots assemUed at Ilpsetliagton, now 
Ladykirk, on the oj^ponte bank of the Tweed. On the 
appointed day, in the church of Norham, foabanson^ 
the English justiciary, addressed the states of Scotland 
on the part of the king, informing th«n that Edward 
was come to de<nde the great cause of the succession 
to their crown ; that he wished to avail himself of theiv 
knowledge and advice; and that as a preliminary he 
reqiured th^m to acknowledge him for their feudal 

* These appeals were discovered, and hare been pabllshed 1^ Sir Ftwtcto 
Valgrave. — See bis v«ry valuable ccdlection <tf ^ Documents and Beeords il* 
lostrating the history of Scotland." — L 14. From (heir contents it seems 
probaUe that the guardians had called a meeting to determine the suooea- 
ilon, and that Bruce and his party adopted this expedient to iN«vent an un- 
fiftTourable decision. The seven earls were perhaps the representatives of 
the ancient earls, but we have no proof that the peculiar rights which they 
arrogate to themselves were admitted by the baronage, or by the earls of 
BMre reoenl creation. 
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^^J and direct superior. The next day was assisted for tiieir 
** answer • but they requested a further delay, that they 
might be able to consult those prelates and barons who 
bad not yet arrived. The request was granted :«an in- 
strument, containing the proofs of the alleged superiority 
of the English kings, was delivered into their hands, 
and they were required to produce their objections, if 
they had any, on the first day of June, when Edward 
would be ready to do them justice*. The first of June 
passed ; nor was any counter-plea put in on the part of 
the Scots : on the second the bishop of Bath, the chan- 

Junecellor, crossed the Tweed to Upsetlington, recapitulated 
^ the previous proceedings, and added, that since the 
king's claim had not been opposed, Edward would pro- 
ceed to exercise it by hearing and determining the 
cause. He therefore called on Robert Bruce to say, 
whether he were ready to abide by the decision of the 
king of England as sovereign lord of Scotland. Bruce 
(and it is worthy of remark that Bruce was the first) 
replied in the affirmative. The same question was then 
put to the other competitors present, and from all the 
same answer was received. Baliol, however, did not 
appear. Perhaps he was unwilling to acquiesce in the 
degradation of the Scottish crown : perhaps he courted 
Jane popularity by an affected delay. When on the following 

3. morning he was asked the same question, he hesitated, 
retired to consult his friends, and returning, at last gave 
a full, but apparently a reluctant, assent The assem- 
bly proceeded immediately to the church of Norham, 
where they were joined by Edward. The chancellor* in 
a set speech, asserted the king's claim, and declared his 
intention to do strict justice to each of the competitors. 
Edward repeated the same thing in nearly the same 
words ; and the different claimants publicly signed an 
instrument, in which they professed themselves willing 

* The time allotted was three weeks, reckoninff Arom the tenth of May, 
and ooDsequeDtlyendiD^ on the last day of May. Some misukes have 
•risen from the supposition tliat it ended on the ist of June. Kym. iL 544. 
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to receive judgment from the king, in virtue of his right 
as superior lord. It was unanimously resolved that each*^""* 
suitor should in the first instance exhihit his proofs be- 
fore a council, consisting of forty Scots, named by Baliol 
and Comyn, of forty others selected by Bruce, and of 
twenty-four Englishmen, to be appointed by Edward. 
All the parties agreed that this council should hold its June 
sittings at Berwick: but as they differed with respect to *• 
the time, the king interposed, and fixed the first session 
for the second of August. In the mean time, that he 
might be enabled to put his judgment in execution, the 
six regents and the wardens of the royal castles resigned 
their respective charges into his hands, and all the June 
military tenants of the Scottish crown swore fealty to I^ 
him as superior lord of Scotland*. 

In the beginning of the next year Edward sent his 
envoys, John of St. John, and Roger L'Estrange, to 
Rome, to obtain from Nicholas IV. a confirmation of 
the recognition which had been made by the competi- 
tors, that the Scottish crown was dependent on that of 
England. The pontiff, having consulted the cardinals, 
returned a civil but positive refusal. He was anxious^ ^^ g, 
he said, to comply with the royal wishes, as far as his 129^ 
conscience would permit him; but the superiority of^^ar. 
Edward was a delicate and dangerous question, which *_ 
might lead to many serious evils, and which involved 
the interests of numbers both among the clergy and 
kity. Neith^ could he approve of any measure, which 
might injure the rights of individuals, and in particular 
** that right which the Roman church itself possessed in 
the kingdom of Scotland t." This check did not arrest 
the ambition of Edward, who at the appointed time 
hastened to Berwick to receive the report of the council. 
But its members, divided by party views or personal June 
interests, and confounded by the number of the com- 2. 

* Rym. ii. 542—580. Rot. ScotiaB, 1 1. Lanercust. 140. 

f Nolentes <iiittqu« aliqiioruni jurt, ct siN'cialitiT juri qnod ia regno ipio 
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petiton and tbe multiplicity of the pleadingB* had eorae 
to no determination. To abridge the proceedings, ho 
ordered them to confine their attention in the first place 
to the cases of Baliol and Bruce ; and when they had 
disposed of the claims of these, to revert to those of the 
Oct. other suitors. After an interval of four months the 
14. delegates appeared before the king in a parliament of 
both nations at the same place, and in answer to their 
petition for instructions, were told that the succession to 
the crown was regulated by the same laws as the suc- 
cession to earldoms, baronies, and all other impartible 
tenures. Baliol and Bruce now appeared before them. 
The latter maintained that with regard to the inherit- 
ance of subjects, the first born might be preferred lo 
others ; but that in the succession to a kingdom, an im- 
partible inheritance, the prerogative of primogeniture 
must by the law of nature yield to proximity of bloorl ; 
that he was a degree nearer than Baliol to David their 
common ancestor ; that Der\'orj?ild, BalioVs mother, 
who had resigned her right to her son, was indeed in the 
same degree with himself; but that, when the proximity 
of blood was equal, the male was always preferred to 
the female. Baliol urged on the contrary, that by the 
law and custom both of Bngland and Scotland, when- 
ever the inheritance was indivisible, it descended to aU 
the heirs of the elder branch, before it oould devolve on 
any one of the younger branch ; and therefore, since he 
was sprung from Margaret the elder sister, and Bruce 
from Isabella the younger, his claim was preferable to 
that of his competitor *. 

•Kym.SSl— 9S6. To ftuHHtote this inquiry. Edward ordered all re- 
eords and mttniments ** touching the rig>it of the suitort iu the kingdom 
of Scotland" to be brought to Berwick, (which, it should be remembered, 
was in that kingdom,) for the use of the delegates. It haa been pretendra 
by several Scottish writers that, instead of returning then, he transferred 
all the Scottish records to Westminster. But of such transfer no trace is to 
be discovered : and certain it is. firom difffrent instruments, that many of 
them were afterwards in the possession of Baliol. ami in the castle of fidio- 
burteh. See a i»apt>r by Mr. Black, in App. to *' Papers and fhynimenta 
raUtive to the Evidence before the Committer &c/' p. 427—430. It to 
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The delegates now made their report, and Edward 
laid it before the united parliament of the two nations. 
To simplify the subject, the abstract question was 
asked, whether the crown descended in the order 
of birth, or was hereditable by proximity of blood. The Nov. 
answer was unanimously in favour of primogeniture— a 6» 
decision fatal to the pretensions of Bruce. Two of the 
competitors, Comyn and Mandeville, had neyer prose- 
cuted their claims: the arguments of the remaining 
eight occupied the eleven following days ; and on the 
seventeenth of November, after an inquiry which had ^^^ 
lasted eighteen months, judgment was given in the name 17/ 
of the king, by the advice and with the consent of the pre- 
lates, barons, and commonalties of both realms. By the 
retreat or non-appearance of the others the suitors had 
been reduced to three, Baliol, Bruce, and Hastings, of 
whom the two latter had united to demand a partition 
of the kingdom, on the ground that the inheritance of 
David ought to be divided among the descendants of his 
three daughters. But it was decided that the kingdom 
with its escheats was indivisible ; and that, therefore^ 
John of Baliol, the heir of David by his eldest daughter, 
should recover and have seizin of it and of all its appur- 
tenances *• The regency was dissolved, the royal castles jf o^ 
were delivered to Batiol,and that prince swore fealty to 1% 
Edward in these words: "Hear you this, my lord 
"Edward, king of England, and sovereign lord of'^J'' 
•• the realm of Scotland, that I, John of Baliol. king 
•* of Scotland, do fealty to you for the realm of Scot- 
" land which I hold, and claim to hold of you ; that I will 
•• be fidthful and loyal to you, and ftiith and loyalty will 
** bear you of life and limb, and worldly honour, against 
" all men that may live and die ; and loyally I will 

indeed true that no recordsof an earlier date than the reifm of Robert I. 
exist in Scotland ; but neither do they exist in Enxland. The probability 
is, thatthey perishedin 16S1. when, by command of Charles II., the records 
brought frum Scotland under the coinmunwealth were sent back bv %em, 
and eighty-flvr hue^heads of papers were lost in a ahip which fbttna«»red» 
See Mr. Cuoper. on ** Public Ucc'* iL iSSw 
•Rym.d86.S9Q. 
TOL. III. 18 
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** acknowledge and loyally perform tbe services tiiat are 

** due to you for the adforesaid kingdom of Scotland — So 

^* •• help me Gred and these holy gospels.** Five weeks 

' later he was summoned to do homage at Newcastle, 

where the ceremony was performed in the usual maimer 

and with these words: ** My lord, sir Edward king of 

** England, sovereign lord of the realm of Scotland, I, 

** John of Baliol, king of Scotland, become your liege 

** man for the kingdom of Scotland and all its auppurte- 

** nances and appendages, which kingdom I hold* and 

** ought of right, and claim to hold by inheritance for 

*' myself and my heirs kings of Scotland, of you and 

** your heirs, kings of England. And fiedth and loyalty 

** I will bear to you and your heirs, kings of England, 

^ of life and limb, and earthly honour, against all men 

** that may Uve and die*/' A few days later Edward 

A. n, issued letters patent, in which he declared that, with 

^^^' respect to the heir to the Scottish crown, whatever 

^ might be his age, the king of England bad no claim of 

wardship, or marriage or seizin of the kingdom ; nor 

any other rights than homage and suzerainty, and the 

rights appendent to such homage and suzerainty t. 

Thus ended this memorable controversy, in which the 

, king, whatever may be thought of his own pretensions, 

evinced the most laudable anxiety to do justice to the 

different competitors, and ultimately adjudged the crown 

to that claimant who was undoubtedly the true heir. 

Baliol, to obtain a crown, had consented to wear it as 
a vassal. He soon felt the consequences of vassalage, 
and was taught by a succession of petty indignities to 
. regret the more humble station from which he had 
risen. Every suitor in his courts, who was dissatisfied 
with the decision of the king, could appeal to the equity 
of his superior lord. Edward declared it to be his duty 

•Rvm.iL 590-595. Rot Scot. L IL 1«. 

f These letters completely refUte all ii\e reasonf ag in fovonr of the 
IndeoeudeBoe of tke Scottish crown« founded on the supposition that 
varortrip, maniane. and custody of Isiads were the uualieuuble riifhts of 
Ifeodal superiority ] a suppoaitiou maintained hj I>r. Allen. Vindication of 
Independence, 8. 10. 2L 
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to administer justice with impaitiality to the lowest m 
well as to the highest of his vassals ; and the king of 
Scotland within the first year of his reign was served 
with no fewer than four citations to answer in the court 
of the king of England, and prove the legality of his 
judgments*. It is difficult to reconcile such proceed- 
ings with the usual policy of Edward. He could not 
he ignorant that the Scots bore his superiority with im- 
patience : nor was it possible to doubt that by its fre- 
quent exercise he must add to their dissatisfaction, and 
provoke their resistance. We may, however, safely 
acquit him of the design imputed to him, of humbling 
Balid by a system of studied degradation. Such appeals 
were now grown common, wherever the feudal juris- 
. prudence prevailed. Edward himself, as duke of Aqui- 
taine, had frequently been summoned to repel the 
charges of his vassals, or to accept of wager of battle in 
the court of the king of France : nor could the royal 
justiciaries have safely rejected the prayer of the appel- 
lants when it was made in due form of law. In every 
other respect the conduct of Edward to Baliol was hon- 
ourable and kind. He &ithfully restored to him every 
fortress in Scotland; he declared by a public instru- 
ment, that in the case of a minority the king of England 
had no right to the wardship or marriage of the heir to 
the Scottish crown ; and on every occasion granted with 

• Rym. H. 605. 606. 608. 615. Rot Scot ] J, 18. 19. With the advice of 
hie pMiiameot Edwaid reeoWed. that in all oiset of a|ipeal. if the king oi 
Scots did not answer on the wcond tammon*. he shunld loM the cogni- 
' tance of the principal cause, and be amerced at the royal pleasure; uiat 
if he were eonvicteid of unjustly dispossessing others of their lands* h* 
shonld he amerced, and the laiuls restored to their rightful owners, who, 
during their own lives, and the lives of Edward and Baliol, shonld hold 
them of the English crown ; and that for false judgment or imprisonment 
he should be amerced, and liable to pay damages. Rot Pari. L 110. The 
Tery introduction of these regulations proves that hitherto appeals from 
the Judgment of the Scottish king were unknown in the Engli^ courts. 
Ko such appeals had taken place under his predecessors, not even be- 
tween the yfars 1174 and 1189. when both the Scottish kmg and nation 
openly acknowledged the feudal superferity of the English crown. They 
were an innovation ; but Edward icems to have attached to his superi- 
ority all thooe righto which, as duke of Ooienne, he had been compelled 
to acknowledge m the crown of France. 
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clMerftilnesg the josl claims adranoed, or tbe Iktoort 
leqvMted by hit royal t^assal. 

The only appeal which could give aneatiness to the 
new king was brought by Macduff, the son of Malcolm, 
earl of Fife. During the Scottish interregnum, the 
regents, by the command of the king of England, had 
heard his claim, and adjudged to him the possession of 
the lands of Reres and Crey. Baliol, however, by the 
advice of his council, and on the ground that these 
estates ought to remain in the hands of Jhe king during 
the minority of another claimant, cast Macduff into 
prisoB, and reversed ^e judgment of the regents; a 
proceedings which was certainly injudicious, as it bore 
the appearance of an insult to Edward, under whose 
authority the former decision had been pronounced *. 
Macduff appealed to the equity of their common lord; 
and Bali<^ was summoned to answer his complaint in 
the king's court in Trinity term. The first summons 
he disM^arded ; and a second was delivered to him in 
^"8 the castle of Stirling by the sheriff of Northumberland, 
citing him to answer not only to the appeal of Macdul^ 
but for his contempt of Edward's authority t. Here, 
however, it should be observed, that his personal attend- 
ance was not required : both the plaintiff and tbe de- 
fendant might in sudi cases appear, if they thought pro- 
per, by their respective attorneys {• But Bahd, with 
the view, as it seems, of objecting to the practice of 
appeals altogether, attended on the appointed day, and 
Sept as soon as the complaint of Macduff had been read $, 
30. arose, disclaimed all intended contempt of his superior 
lord, and maintained that he was not bound to answer 
the appellant. The court decided against him, and 
Macduff prayed judgment in his own favour. Edward 
observed to Baliol, that he had sworn fealty, and done 

• Rym. ii. 590. S96. 609. 619. 635. f Id. ii. 604. 006. 

t Habeant attonuttnm ■eeiiBdum oonractadinem eoria AofflieaiuB, si 
■Ibi Tiderint expediie. Rot. Pari. i. 110. 

I Macdttir laid the damages for folte imprlfoninent at 700 maxki : IllOM 
to ouatempt of Edward's authority at 10,00a Bol. Ptf L i. liS. 
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homage to the English crown; that he had been law- 
fully summoned before the court of his superior kMrd» 
and that he was bound to answer, or to show cause why 
he ought noU The king of Scote replied, that it was a 
matter which regarded the rights^ of his crown, and in 
which he did not dare to answer without the adTiee of 
the good men of his realm. When it was observed that 
he might have time to consult them, he replied tlM|t he 
would not ask either for time or adjoomment. Sdwaid 
now required the advice of the prelates, lords, and 
judges forming his council, by whom it was resolved, 
that Baliol hsui offered no defence ; that the cognizance 
of the principal cause had devolved to the king of Eng- 
land; that Macduff in compensation for his imprison- 
ment should recover damages to be taxed by the court; 
that the king of Scots by refusing to answer, though 
he had formerly submitted his right to the succession to 
the decision of his lord, had committed a manifest con- 
tempt and disobedience ; and that until he made satis* 
faction for such contempt and disobedience, three of his 
castles in Scotland, with their royalties, should be se- 
questrated in the king's hands. But before this judg- 
ment was pronounced, Baliol addressed Edward in the 
following manner: ** Sir, I am your liege man ibr the 
** realm of Scotland ; and, as the present matter con- 
'* cems my subjects as well as myself I pray you to for- 
** bear, till I consult them, that I may not be surprised 
** for want of advice. At your next parliament after 
** Easter I will answer according to their counsel, and 
*' will do to you whatever I ought to do *." The lequest 

• Rot Pari. L lia Ryl^, 1€0~1«. In caaes oTcootamtit and di«ob«- 
dience, the luual judgment was to seize the landc of the defendant, aiad 
comnrit him to praon at tba king's pleasure. After a certain time hi* vrn» 
allowed to obtain his liberty on the payment of an arbitrary lino. liol. 
ParL L 70. 77. Bnt often, berore the judgmt>nt was pronouiici-d, tht* iIk- 
frndant saiieitnd tbe idng*s flivonr, and oUaiaed either a delay, or a ces- 
sation of the proceedings asainnt him. On such oceasions lie Kotif niily 
•ubmitted himself to the lung's pleasure without resen h (de uliu ct 
bnaao) ; and paid any fine that nright be demanded. See th« case ot the 
ar:SbU^ of York. Boi Pnrl. i. 104. 
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was immediately granted: nor did Edward appear io 
.retain any resentment against him for bis preceding 
conduct His claim to the honours and lands of Tyne- 
^* dale, Penrith, and Sowerby, with a third part of the 
honour of Huntingdon, was allowed ; and he was 
generously exempted from the payment of the relief 
due for the estates of his mother Dervorgild, which 
amounted to three thousand pounds. As to the cause 
between him and Macduff, it was never decided. Baliol 
obtained adjournment after adjournment, till the war 
ensued, which deprived him of his kingdom. 

While Edward thus exercised his newly acquired 
superiority over his vassal the king of Scots, he was 
doomed to experience, as duke of Aquitaine, similar 
mortifications from the superior jurisdiction of his lord 
the king of France. The pretended offence, for which 
that monarch deprived him of Gascony, grew out of a 
private dispute between two sailors at a watering-place 
on the French coast. An Englishman and a Norman 
met by accident, quarrelled and fought* The Norman 
fell: the Englishman was rescued by his shipmates; 
and the Norman sailors, to revenge the death of their 
countrymen, boarded the first English vessel which they 
met, took out a passenger, a merchant from Bayonne, 
and hanged him with a dog at his heels from the head 
of their mast Retaliation followed : the mariners of 
each country took part in the quarrel; the Normans 
called out to their assistance the sailors of France and 
Genoa; the English associated with those of Ireland 
and (Jascony ; ajul the seas were covered with hostile 
squadrons, which, without any commission from their 
sovereigns, made war on each other, and under the in- 
fluence of passion perpetrated outrages imknown to 
legitimate hostility. A Norman fleet, amounting to 
more than two hundred sail of all descriptions, after 
riding for some time triumphant in the Channel, pillaged 
the coast of Gascony, and returned with their plunder 
to St Mahl, a port in Bretagne. Here they were die- 
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covered bj the marinen of Portsmouth'and fbe cinque 
ports, who had collected eighty stout ships well manned, 
and prepared for battle. A challenge was given and ^ a 
accepted : the hostile fleets assembled round a' ship ^ 
which had been moored in a particular spot by mutual f^ 
consent ; and the victory was contested with a stubborn- 
ness that has seldom been paralleled. At length the 
fortune, or the valour, of the English prevailed. They 
captured every ship of the enemy, and, as no quarter was 
given, the majority of the crews perished in the ocean. 
The prizes, amounting to two hundred and forty, arrived 
safe in England : the number of the killed and drowned 
was swelled by exaggeration to fifteen thousand men *. 

This defeat, so murderous and disgraceful, provoked 
the resentment of Philip. From the king <^ England 
he could only demand redress : from the duke of Aqui- 
taine he could exact it It was asserted, probably with 
truth, that the mariners of Bayonne had not only taken 
a share in the action, but had also attempted to sur- 
prise the port of Rochelle; and Edward's lieutenant 
was required to arrest and lodge in a French prison 
a certain number of the accused. He neglected the 
requisition ; and to punish his disobedience, the seneschal 
of Perigord was ordered to take possession of all the 
lands belonging to Edward, which lay within his juris- 
diction. But the civil officers were driven back by the 
military under the comn^jGind of Sir John St. John; 
and, in consequence, a peremptory summons was issued ^^* 
by Uie royal court of Paris, ordering Edward to appear 
within twenty days after Christmas, and answer for 
these offsnces and contempts against his sovereign t. 
The king, who saw the real object of Philip, endeavoured 
to appease his resentment. By his ambassador, the 
bishop of London, he offered compensation to the suf* 
ferers on the part of France, provided equal restitution 
were made to the English ; and, when this was refused^ 

•WabL0O.479. IIeiiuDg.L40. Trivet,S74. f Rtiii. U. a?. 6ia 
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proposed to refer the dispute either to arbitrators to 

be chosen by the two kings, or to the pope, " whose 

•* office it was to preserve concord among princes*.* 

The bishop was succeeded by a more distinguished, 

and, it was hoped, a more welcome negotiator, Edmund* 

the brother to the king of England, and husband to 

the mother of the French queen. But the simplicity 

of the prince was not a match for the arts of his 

opponents. Philip*s sole object, he was told, was to 

guard his honour; and a promise was given that, if 

Gascony were surrendered to him during forty days, 

it should at ^e expiration of that period be £uthfully 

A. D. restored on the petition of the two queens. A secret 

1294.treaty to that effect was concluded. It was signed by 

^'j^' the consort of Philip: Edward signified his consent; 

and the French monarch, in the presence of several 

witnesses, promised to observe it on the word of a king. 

The citation against Edward was now withdrawn, and 

Edmund issued the orders, under which legal, and in 

p^ly^some instances military, possession was given of Gascony 

9. to the officers of its superior lord t. 

It must excite surprise that the king of England 
should so easily have ft^len into the snare. But he 
/ was actuated by another consideration, the accom- 
plishment of a treaty of marriage between himself and 
Margaret the sister of Philip. By that treaty the duchy 
of Guienne had been settled on his issue by theprmcess 
and to carry this provision into legal execution, it was 
necessary that Guienne should be resigned into the 
hands of its lord, that by a new enfeofihient it might 
be settled on the king and his heirs by his second 
marriage. At the expiration of forty days Edmund 
reminded Philip of his engagement ; but was requested 
to forbear till certain lords of the council should have 
departed from Paris. Some days after he repeated 
the demand, and received a positive refiisal. Philip 

•WaWag;60.4SL f Rya. it e}9-«2S. 
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took his seat in his court, rejected the arguments ef 
Edward's advocates, and though the citation had heen 
withdrawn, pronounced judgment against him forde* 
fault of appearance *. 

Such is the account given hy Edmund himself; and» 
that the substance of it is true, appears from the narrft« 
tives of the French historians, who, while they relata 
the cession of Guienne, are utterly at a loss to account 
for its cause. The deception was most dishonourable 
to the character of Philip, though by the turbulence 
of the Gascons he was r enabled to give to his conduct 
some appearance of justice. At Bordeaux they had 
massacred the Normans, some of whom had been 
domiciled for more than ten years in that city; at 
Freniac they had enticed the officers of the French 
customs on board a vessel, and decapitated them on the 
open deck ; and in many of the fortresses they, had * 
hanged the seijeants at arms, who had taken possession 
in the name of the king of France. Oft tbese grounds May 
Philip once more summoned Edward to answer before 19, 
his peers t: but the king, instead of presenting himself 
as a culprit at the bar, had, by the advice of a great 
council, prepared to enforce his right at the headJol/ 
of a powerful army. He wrote an exculpatory let- !• 
ter to the barons and people of Guienne, acknow- 
ledging that he had done wrong to resign them t» 
the king of France without their consent: but pro- 
testing that he had been more deceived than they, and 
assuring them that in a short time he would free them 
from a yoke which they abhorred. He sent messengers 
to Paris to renounce in legal form the superiority of 
PhUip, «* Sir," said they, " the lord Edward, king of 
•• England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitaine^ 
•* did homage to you according to the peace concluded 
** between your ancestors and his, which peace you 
** have not observed. He made with you a secret treat/ 

•R]nn.ii.68S-636. W«tt. 4S1. HcniBg. 42, 43^ 
you UI. 19 
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** bjr means of his brother the lord Edmund, which trea^ 
** you have not kept. He has thrice demanded the 
•* restoration of his duchy of Guienne, which restoration 
** you have refused. It is evident then that you do not 
** treat him as your man ; and it is therefore his in- 
**tention to he so no longer**.'* But the elements 
seemed to have conspired with his own subjects*to 
frustrate his design. For seven weeks he was detained 
at Portsmouth by contrary winds ; and the Welsh, who 
. believed him to have sailed, rose in every part of the 
principality, surprised and miirdered the English, and 
**^- poured in great numbers into the marches. A large 
* body of troops which had been despatched to queU the 
insurrection was defeated; and the king, abandoning 
4.0. t^® expedition to Guienne, hastened to Wales, to 
1295«reviye the spirits of the soldiery. Aided by the incle- 
mency of the season the natives bade defiance to Edward, 
who, on one occasion, was separated from his army by 
the sudden rise of the river Conway, and was compelled 
with his followers to subsist for some days on the coarsest 
fare. But at the return of spring, resistance melted 
away before him. Anglesea submitted : the royal 
banner was planted on the summit of Snowdun ; the 
Welsh in despair burst into the marches; and at Caurs- 
castle, Madoc, the leader of the insurgents, threw him- 
self at the feet of the conqueror. A second time the 
conquest of Wales was achieved. Edward condemned 
the chieftains who had joined in the rebellion to close 
confinement in separate castles : their estates he gave 
to their heirs, but with a threat, that if they should 
imitate the perfidy of their fathers, they must expect 
a more severe punishment. The admonition was re- 
membered ; and from that period, says the historian, 
the Welsh began to attend to the cultivation of tho 
soil, the profits of commerce, and the arts of peace t. . 
It was midsummer before Edward returned to hit 

•Byakli.6H.660. f Htmiiif. L 67* Wesi.483. Wa]dag.6a» 
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capitaL Again be prepared to recover bis transmarine 
dominions : again be was recalled to oppose his adver- 
saries within the island. The Scottish barons longed 
to assert the independence of their comitry ; but, warned 
by the fote of the Welsh insurgents, sought to fortifjr 
their efforts with the aid of the French monarch. The 
timid mind of Baliol wavered. He calculated the 
power of Edward, and trembled at the consequences 
of a failure. At last he allowed himself to be carried 
away by the current of public opinion, and resigned 
the management of the war to a committee composed 
of four prelates, four earls, and four harons. An alliance 
offensive and defensive was hastily concluded with 
France. If Edward should invade Scotland, Philip Oct 
engaged to employ all his forces against the weakest ^^ 
part of Edward's dominions: if he should transport an 
army to France, Baliol bound himself to pour his Scots 
into the north of England ; and at the same time, to 
cement the union between the two crowns, a treaty 
of marriage was concluded between Edward the heir 
of Baliol, and Jane the eldest daughter of Charles of 
Yalois, and the niece of Phihp*. These transactions 
could not be concealed from the jealousy of Edward. 
He sent to Guienne a small force under his brother 
Edmund, who died soon after his arrival, and was suc- 
ceeded in the command by the earl of Lincoln ; but 
remained himself in England to watch the motions, 
and ascertain by experiment the real designs, of his 
Scottish vassal. He first called on Baliol for aid in 
his intended expedition into Guienne ; then demanded 
the castles of Roxburgh, Jedburgh, and Berwick, as 
a security during his absence ; and lastly cited the 
king of Scots before his court to be held at Newcastle 
upon Tyne in the beginning of March. Had Baliol ^^^ 
obeyed the summons, he would have found himself in 1296b 
the midst of an army of forty thousand men t : but his Mar. 

* ABderaoD, Diploin. Scot Tab. sU. Threa: das Chart. IS5, * 

t Bdward, to increaae hi« 9xmj, bad oflbzed a ftiU paidoa to all ovih 
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barons were careful to keep him secluded in the High- 
lands, and made the most active preparations for the 
invasion of England. Acftident sdlotted to the Scots 
the glory or the blame of commencing hostilities. 
Robert do Ros, the lord of Work, who was enamoured 
of a Scottish lady, had at her persuasion embraced the 
cause of her countrymen. His brother, who commanded 
in his absence, sent the information to Edward ; and 
a body of a thousand men, who marched to take pos- 
session of the castle, were surprised in the night, and 
cut off almost to a man. Edward expressed his satis- 
foction that the Scots had been the first to draw the 
sword, and advancing to Werk, remained there during 

lUr. the festival of Easter. A feeble attempt was made to 
^ withdraw him from the borders by the invasion of Cum- 
berland. But the king steadily pursued his object 

Mar. The English army invested Berwick : the next day it 

^» was carried by assault, and seven thousand men perished 

in the massacre*. For this loss the Scots consoled 

themselves with the destruction of Corbridge and 

Apr. Hexham ;t and Baliol sent to the English monarch a 
^« formal renunciation of homage in his own name and 
that of his barons^. '* Felon, fool I" exclaimed Edward, 
in a tone of contempt and pity, '* but since he will not 
'* obey our summons, we must go and find him out." 
The earl Warenne was despatched with a numerous 
force to besiege the castle of Dunbar, which belonged 
to the king's adherent, the earl of March, but had been 

Apr. betrayed by the countess to her countrymen. The 
27. garrison agreed to surrender, if the place were not 

krnrt ana malHkctora who should loin it (Abbrer^lacit 83S. Rot 1.) It 
ooMisted of 30.000 toot. Mid 4000 bone. The bishop at Dutbmm Mnod 
him with 1000 foot and 700 horse: to which miist be added a body of 
WeNh, and another of Irish. Hefninf.L8&. 

• Heming. 87-92. Walsinf. 66. 483. Trivel, SSft. S88. Abont Uils 
time Robert Bruce died. Bis son refused to join his conntryBen axainst 
Edward; and his lands were in eoosequenee taken firom hia and given to 
CheearloTBochan. Heming. 67. 83. 

t At Oorbridge they burned nearly two hundred boys in the schoois,^ 
parTos dericuloB primas literas et pranunaticam addisoentes ad numerum 
cirdter dncentomm in scolis existentes, obstmctis hostiis aeholarum iptamm 
igne snpposito ooncremaront.— Fhmi the Judgment on Ballot apwl Pal 
gnTe,i.l40. tB^m.ii.707 . 
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idiefvd in three days, and on tiie Husd the Scottish 
army appeared stretching along the chain oi hills beyond 
tbe town. Warenne resolved to give battle; but, 
whether it were from design, or on account of the nature 
of the ground, ordered his troops to make a retrograde 
movement. '* They run, *' exclaimed se\ oral voices 
from the heights ; and with a loul shout forty thousand 
men precipitated themselves into the valley to trample 
under foot the imaginary fugitives. To their astonuh- 
ment they met the enemy advancing in a compact mass : 
consternation spread itself from banner to banner ; the 
pursuers fled ; and the English obtained a cheap, and on 
their part an almost bloodless, victory. Report raised the 
loss of the Scots to fifteen or twenty thousand men : 
the most moderate calculation has reduced it to half 
that number. But Scotland was now subdued : 
Dunbar, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh opened their gates ; 
Edinburgh made but a show of resistance ; Stirling 
was deserted by its garrison ; and Perth, Brechin, 
F(nrfiur, and St. Andrew's, submitted *. It is said that Jmie 
the unfortunate Balid, mounted on a galloway, and bear- ^ 
ing a white wand, the emblem of vassalage, met the depu- 
ties of his conqueror in a churchyard, and expressed hig 
sorrow for his alliance with the French king and rebelU<m 
against his liege lord. But he did not move the reeolutiofn 
of the king of England. He had refused to h<^ Scotland 
of Edward : he was therefore unworthy to recover it ; and j • 
was compelled to sign at Kincardin an instrument, in ^ 
which he acknowledged the right of the superior lord to 
enter into possession of his fee after the renunciation of 
homage, and trai^pferred to him the fealty which the Scot- 
tish barons and freehcMers had sworn to himself f. Soon 
afterwards he repeated the same in the castle of Brechin^ 
in the presence of Edward, who appointed the tower of 
London fcnr his residence. He enjoyed ihe full liberty 
<^ a drcle of twenty miles round the walls of the dty. . 



*HeiiiIiig. 
tBjm.U. 



S8— 100. WftlsiDg. 07, 484. Vordim, zL 24. 98. 
709. 
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It we may beUeve Baliol bimselC he parted firom his 
crown without regret. The feuds and violence of the 
Scots, their dissimulation, perfidy, and attempts uptm 
his life, had effectually subdued lus desire of rmgning ; 
and his only ambition was to retire to Normand^, and 
lead a life of privacy on his patrimonial estates. After 
A*i>. three years his wishes were gratified. He solemnly de- 
^^^* dared that he would never more intermeddle in the affairs 
f'^'of Scotland*: the pontiff became surety for the per- 
formance of his promise ; and he was delivered to the 
A.i>. bishop of Vicenza, the papal legate, with a protestation 
1299«on the part of Edward, that by this delivery Bonifikoe 
^1^ should acquire nothing more than the right of ditqposing 
of the person of Baliol, and of his English estates t. 
^D. "^0 ®^^ ^^^ ceased to be an object of jealousy: nor 
1305. had his death, which happened six years later, any 
influence on the course of events. By his countr3rmen 
he has been condemned as a weak and mean-spirited 
prince ; to me he appears as deserving of pity as blame. 
His reign had ceased long before his resignation of the 
sceptre ; and the sovereign authority was exercised 
by the lords of his council, who used his name merely 
as a sanction to their own measures. With them the 
war originated : by them \t was conducted ; and they 
were responsible for its result By Baliol, who foresaw 
the consequences, it was always condemned : but he 
united his own fate to the fate of the nation, and be- 
came the victim of that confidence which so rashly 
provoked, and of that despondency which so hastily 
abandoned, the contest Baliol lost his kingdom: ot 
the real authors of the war, some immediately, tJl after 
a short interval, recovered their honours and their 
possessions. 

* Tantam invenit in horoinibns ejiudem regni malitUm, fhrndem. 

IntenUonb tvm non est pnedictum regnum ingredi, lea de ipso regno vat 
pertinentiii suis per s«» vel per alium aut alios iutnmiittere uUo modo. 
See tlie authentic act, apud Prynne, 665. Brady, iii. App. 28. 

t Rym. ii. 840. 847. Carte by misUlce has represented this instranient 
M an acknowledgment by the pope of Edwani't t aperiority. 
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From Perth Edward marched to Aherdeen, from Aber- 
deen to Elgin ; but every sword was sheathed, and every 
knee was ready to bend to the lord of Scotland. Unable A.m. 
to discover an enemy, he turned to the south*, and sum- ^^ " 
moned a parliament to meet him at Berwick, where all 
the Scottish barons, prelates, and tenants of the crown 
in person, all the burghs and commonalties by their re- 
presentatives, did homage, and swore fealty. He made 
no innovation in the laws of the kingdom or the nature 
of the tenures ; alienated no property ; retained with one 
or two exceptions the former governors in the custody 
of the royal castles; and if he compelled the most dan- 
gerous of the Scottish barons to reside for a short period 
on the south of the Trent^ he engaged to restore them to 
their full liberty as soon as he had concluded peace with 
the king of France. The highest offices of government g^^ 
were vested in Englishmen, under John de Warenne, 3, 
earl of Surrey, who was distinguished by the title of 
guardian of the kingdom t. 

The repeated insurrections of the Welsh ought to have 
taught Edward that oaths of fealty, extorted from a con- 
quered people, impose but a feeble restraint on the love 
of independence. But he relied more on the apprehen- 
sions than the conscience of the Scottish chieftains. The ^ ^^ 
rapidity of his conquest had demonstrated the superiority 1297, 

• It has been Mid that Edward destroyed all the proofi of SeottUh Ib- 
dependeuce which existed in the rt* corda of the different monastenee. But 
lonl Hmile* candidly owns that lie can ditpover no otlier proof of the 
aaeertion than that tlie English destroyed some of the charters belonging 
to the abbey of Scone, and tore the seals ftom others. They also carried 
off the Scottish rfgalia. and the fatal stone seat on which the SootUsh 
kings sat at their coronation, and of which it was believed that 
Scoti. quoeumque locatum 
Invenient lapldem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 
It was placed in Westminster Abbey. Heming. 3?. Foid. xL 2& 

t Rym. il 72a 727- 731. Heroing. 103. 11& Ford. xL S7. BonilWce VIIL 
seems not to have approved of this conquest In a letter to the king 1m 
exhorts him not to listen to the suggestions of men wliose interest it is to 
involre him in war; and adds, that though he now possesses Scotland 
unjustly, it is his (the pope's) endeavour, as he has already informed hini« 
to obtam it for him Justlv, without the diminution of his £sme, or dimger 
to his salvation. Bym. U. tW4. The meaning of this enigma I cannol 
ttoraveL 
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•/ his power, and he rightly judged that the peudtiea 
^ ti'eaaon would confine to his duty every man whoie 
family was in possession of property and honours. In- 
deed, at this period, Scotland owed little to the exertions 
of her nobles, it was an obscure individual, the youngest 
son of a country gentleman, who kindled and nourished 
the Hame of Scottish patriotism. Historians conjecture 
that William Wallace was born in the neighbourhood of 
Paisley : they assert that his hostility to the English 
(Hriginated more in the necessity of seif-pre&ervation than 
the love of his country. He had commiited murder; 
he iled from the pursuit of justice to the woods ; and 
there was joined by meu of similar fortunes, who sought 

l|. to escape the punishment of their crimes, or had refused 
to swear fealiy to the conqueror. At first they supported 
themselves by nocturnal depredations : success added to 
their courage, and multiplied their numbers ; and a for- 
tunate rencontre, in which Wilham Hesbp, the sheriff 
of Lanarkshire, was slain, gave celebrity to the name ai 
Wallace. There was another leader of outlaws, sir Wil* 
liam Douglas, who had been made prisoner at Berwick* 
and had received both liberty, and a grant of his pro- 

' perty from the generosity of Edward. He joined with 
Wallace in an attempt to surprise at Scone the chief 
justiciary Ormesby, who lost his treasures, but saved i 
himself by the precipitancy of his flight *. Animated by 
their example, or prompted by similar causes, other in* 
dependent chieftains arose in difiereat counties, who as- 
saulted the English and the partisans of the English* 
wherever it could be done with the hope of impunity* 
massacred all who fell into their hands, and compelled 
their own countrymen to fight under their own stan- 
dards. The origin and progress of these numerous parties 
had been viewed with secret satisfaction by the steward 

* Fordan, xL 28. Walaing. JO. Erat quidani latro pablicus. Willelmiit 

Waieys oomine, qui multis temporibus exulaverut factus «st ^uasi 

piioceps eorum. Huic Willelmiu Douglas latro latroni tociatur. 

Heming. 118» 119. 
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9i Scotland, and Wisheart the bishop of Glasgow, who 
determined to collect them into one body, and give to 
their efforts one common direction. Declaring them- 
selves the asserters of Scottish independence, they in- 
vited the different leaders to rally round them : and the 
summons was obeyed by Wallace and Douglas, by sir 
Alexander Lindsay, sir Andrew Moray, and sir Richard 
Lundy. Hie younger Bruce, earl of Carrick^ was soli- 
dted to support their cause. He knew not how to de- 
cide. Whichever party succeeded, he might gain or loso 
a crown. At first he repaired to Carlisle, renewed his 
fealty to Edward, and ravaged the lands of sir William 
Douglas : then he changed his sentiments ; tempted in 
vain the fidelity oi thetmen of Annandale ; Mid has- 
tened with his own retainers to the camp (^ the^ pa- 
triots*. 

Edward had now undertaken the recovery of Guienne : 
nor could he be diverted firom his object by the danger 
of losing Scotland. He cherished the hope that hiih 
deputy might be able to put down the insurgents : he 
was convinced that at his return he could easily recon- 
quer whatever should have been lost The guardian 
and treasurer were on their road to confer with the king, 
when they received orders to collect the forces of the mx 
northern counties of England, and to re-establish the 
royal authority in Scotland. Two armies were formed, 
one on the eastern, the other on the Western coast The 
latter under Henry lord Percy, and sir Robert Clifford, 
discovered the Scots near Irvine, on the right bank of 
the ri'^er. But the ardour of the patriots had been chilled 
by the dissensions of their chieftains ; and sir Ridiard 
Lundy abandoned a cause, which he observed could 
never prosper so long as it was at variance with itself. 
His defection opened the most gloomy prospects to the 
other leaders : Bruce, the steward, the bishop, lJnd?ay, July 

9. 

•Knyght. 8513.2314. Walsinj^.TO. Cum epiftcopo GiMKuenti. et se- 
illo Scotia qui Mm$ 9mH fubricatom txtitexvni, rt4itBtA»n*tn taU 
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aad DougUs, hastened to capitulate for the safety of thehr 
lires, limbs, and estates ; and signed a paper, in whieh 
they acknowledged their guilt, promised satisfiiction, 
and undertook to use their influence in pacifying the 
country. Wallace and Moray, who had nothing to lose, 
irare not included in the capitulation : and this circum« 
tttance increased their popularity with the common 
8(4diers, who disapproved of the pusillanimity of their 
chiefe. They were followed by the greater part of the 
army in their retreat beyond the Frith : and many 
noblemen, who affected an outward show of loyalty, 
•ecretly encouraged their tenantry to join the insur- 
gents^. 

The king had already sailed to the continent, and 
Warenne, with a numerous army, had reached the town 
of Stirling. Wisheart and Douglas, unable to perform 
their engagements, voluntarily surrendered to the Eng- 
lish ; but the stewajrd, with the earl of Lennox, amus^ 
the guardian with a pretended negotiation, till Wallace 
and Moray had assembled all their forces behind the hilla 
in the neighbourhood of Cambuskenneth. They then 
brought an answer that the insurgents would not admit 
of any terms short of the national independence, and 
promised to join the royal army on the next mom- 
Sept ing, with 'a retinue of forty knights. That morning 
^^* Warenne, in opposition to the advice of Lundy, ordered 
the English to cross the Forth by the bridge, which was 
so narrow that no more than two armed men could 
march over it at the same time. Wallace at a distance 
watclied their movements ; and as soon as he saw about 
five thousand horse and foot on the left bank of the river, 
ordered his followers to pour down from the heights, and 
annihilate their enemies. Warenne, unable to send as* 
sistance, was compelled to remain on the right bank, the 
ioie spectator of the massacre of his men. All who had 
crossed, with very few exceptions, fell by the sword, or 

•Ryiu.iL;74. Knyg1ii.8515,S51& Wal8iiig.70. Hemins. US-ISA. 
TriTet, 300. 
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perished in the river. Among the slain was the trea- 
surer Cresaingham ; and the Scots* to show their hatred 
for the man. Hayed his dead hody, and made the skin 
into thongs for their horses. This unexpected disaster 
hroke all the plans of the guardian. The western army 
had already been disbanded : the natives in his rear were 
rising to intercept his retreat ; and his only resource was 
to burn the bridge, reinforce the garrisons of the dif- 
ferent castles, and withdraw as speedily as possible into 
England. Wallace and Moray now styled themselves ^ofw 
•* the generals," and their followers "the army of John 7. 
** king of Scotland :" they crossed the borders with mul- 
titudes who joined them in the pursuit of plunder ; and 
during a month the open country in Northumberland 
and Cumberland was ravaged by a licentious and re- 
vengeful soldiery *. 

From this period we lose sight of Moray. His asso- 
ciate Wallace appears alone on the scene, as ** the guar- 
** dian of the kingdom, and general of the armies of 
" Scotland t," under which title he summoned a parlia- 
ment to meet at Perth. But this adventurer had now a. n, 
reached the meridian of his greatness ; and his fall was 129& 
even more rapid than his rise. As long as the attention 
of the king was directed to the recovery of his trans- 
marine dominions Wallace had triumphecf: but the 
efforts of Boniface VIII. to restore peace between Eng- 
land and France had at last been crowned with success; 
and by the industry of his legates, who had spent two 
years in journeys and conferences, Edward and Philip 
had been induced to sign a preliminary treaty. Both 
kings consented to refer their differences to the equity 
of Boniface, not as pontiff, but as a private judge, se- 
lected by the parties j; and he, after some delay, pub- 

•Pordun,xl.29.l86-13& Knyght 2516—2528. WaL73. 

i Anderaou. Diplom. Scot. Tab. xUv. 

t Boniface ordered a truce of his own auihority. and exoommupicated 
•ny prince who might refute it Phiiip, when he accepted the truce, ob- 
■ened to the legate's, tliat the iemi)«jrul govt^mment of his kingdom be- 
longed to him. and to no other ; io that respect he had no tuperkNri 
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litlied his award, eonfirming the anniBtice \ proposing 
carriages between Edward, who was now a widower, 

lime •Jad Margaret the sister, and between Edward's son and 
27. Isabella the daughter, of Philip ; and taking into his own 
bands all the possessions which the king of England held 
in France, now or before the war, to be disposed of by 
himself in virtue of his power of arbitrator, unless the 
two kings should previously come to a satisfactory agree- 
ment \ But Edward did not wait for the papal decision : 
as soon as he was freed from all danger on the part of 
' the French monarch, he sent orders to Warenne, who 
lay with a powerful army at Berwick, to wait his arrival. 

Mar. eluded, under different pretexts, the demands of Philip^ 
14. that Scotland should be induded in the treaty, landed 

Mjjy at Sandwich, met his parliament at York, and repaired 
^** to Roxburgh, where he found himself at the head of 

^of* wg^t thousand horse, and eighty thousand foot, princi- 
2»« pally Irish and Welsh. From Roxburgh he penetrated 
to the Forth : no enemy appeared to dispute his pro* 
gress ; but the want of provisions, and the ravages of 
disease, compelled him to make a retrograde mov^ent | 
and he had almost reaf;hed Edinburgh, when a few shipa 
laden with supplies anchored in the Frith. * At Tem- 
pleliston he refreshed his army, and received informa- 
tion that Wallace with his Soots lay in the forest of FaU 
kirk, watching an opportunity to harass his retreat The 
English were immediately in motion, and retraced their 
steps to tho moor ofLinUthgow,where they passed the night 
ra the bare heath, and the next morning discovered the 
enemy in battle array behind a morass t. Wallace had 

July formed his pikemen, the flower of his army, into four 

22. circular bodies, connected with each other by a line of 

and tliat he would nerer sabniit to any man who should pntend to inter* 
'en in the civil adminiittration. Three des Chart 16. 

• Rym. H. 669. 682. 685 707. 734. 754 791. 7d3. 809. 812. 81?. 819. 
*„L, T*"?f*'^' ^^ "^ Walsingham. 76. inform us that belbrelba 
iMttte the kinff had two rib* bruken by a kick from his horse : Rnyghton, 
■ol I £**'^^ ^* '^^"^ ^'*^^ *^^ Tioleuce as to break two of the honet 
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arebers from the forest of S^ldrk. Before them he had 
planted a defence of palisades, behind them, probably to 
prevent their retreat, he had stationed the Scottish ca* 
Talry : and having thus imposed on the most reluctant 
the necessity of fighting, triumphantly exclaimed, " I 
** haif brocht you to the king, hop gif ye can V The 
first division of the English, commanded by the earl 
mareschal, firom its ignorance of the ground, was en- 
tangled in the morass : the second, led by the iHshop of 
Durham, wheeled round the swamp, and came in sight 
of ihe cavalry, when the prelate ordered his men to wail 
tiie arrival of the other bodies. " To thy mass, bishop,** 
exclaimed a knight, and rushed on the enemy. They 
fled at the first charge: the bowmen were trampled 
under fbot : but the ^ir bodies of pikemen opposed on 
all sides an impenetrable front to their assailants. Their 
resistance, however, only ddayed their ihte. Edward 
advanced his archers and military engines: an opening 
was soon lyade in each circle ; and the cavalry rushing 
through the chasm, completed their destruction. From 
twenty to forty thousand Scots ure said to have perished. 
Wallace himself escaped. But his sun had now set for 
ever ; he hastened to resign his ofiice (^ guardian, and 
spent the rest of«his life a-wanderer in the forests, from 
which he had formerly issued for the chastisement of 
the English, and the liberation of his country t. 

The poverty of Scotland was its protection. After his Sep. 
victory Edward traversed it in different directions ; but li- 
the impossibility of procuring provisions for his army 
eompelled him to return to England : and the only ad- 
vantage which he derived from the campaign, was the 
opportunity it had offered lum of relieving and provision- 
ing the castles in Lothian. All Scotland north of the a. d. 
two friths, together with Galloway, was independent; i299i 

• So it b in Walsinffham, 75. But Lanfftoft (305). f and WMtsiMter 
MreM with him) haj^ ** to tlie renge (ring) are ye brodit, hop bow, if jm 

tFoidaB.xi.34. Hemin^ 59-165 Wal.75. 
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and WiUian LAmberton, bishop of St Andrew*s, Robert 

Bruce, earl of Carrick, and John Corny n the younger, 

were appointed a council of regency to govern in the 

name of Baliol, who was still acknowledged as lawful 

king. They undertook the siege of Stirling ; nor was 

Edward at leisure to succour that important fortress. 

His parliament had approved the papal award ; and as 

the envoys of the three powers were to meet at Montreuil, 

he was advised to remain in the south, that he might be 

lunenear the {dace of negotiation. The summer months 

19. passed away : his marriage with Margaret, the French 

Sep. princess, detained him several weeks * ; and when he 

12. joined the army at Berwick, he was compelled to yield 

to the remonstrances of his barons, who refused to ex- 

Kov. pose themselves to the dangers of a winter campaign. 

He had already rejected the proposal of a truce, and 

thus lost by his obstinacy the strong castle of Stirling t. 

Under the short government of Wallace the Scots had 

solicited the protection of the pontiff; who, in a letter to 

A. D. Edward, after describing the attention whicti the holy 

1*298. gee had always paid to his interests, earnestly exhorted 

^^^ him to live at peace with his neighbours, and to listen no 

longer to the suggestions of his ambition}. To a request 

conveyed in such general terms it was easy to return au 

evasive answer ; but the new regents despatched envoys 

to Rome who more powerfully interested Boniface in 

their favour. They referred their quarrel with the king 

of England to his decision, because he was the only 

judge whose jurisdiction extended over both kingdoms: 

they reminded him that by remaining indifferent, he 

would suffer Edward to annex to his own throne a realm, 

which of right belonged to the see of Rome} : and they 

* They were married at Canterbury on the 13th of September. The 
queen's dower »as a yearly rent of 15.000 ^unds Toam<^8 (about 37^0£. 
tterliug). As the young prince was only thirteen, and IsabeilH only seven 
years of age. their mamai;e was contracted in private by proxy. Her 
dower amounted to 13.000 pounds Toumois (S2S0i. sterling). Kym. ii. 819. 
Wals.77. West. 432. 
tRym.iL84l.847.859. KnyghtSSSS. t'^yra. iL 8^7- 

f T&is pretension, that Scotlaud belonged to the tee of R<»ne, is attri- 
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exhibited to him a long series of proofSi that the kings 
of Eni^land had not, nor ought to have, any superiority 
over the kings of Scotland. These representations in- a. d. 
duced the pontiif to interfere ; and a letter was written * ^99, 
to Edward almost in the very words of the Scottish me- ^7^ 
morial. Boniface began by asserting^ what he pretended 
the king must know, that Scotland had belonged from 
ancient times, and did still belong, in full right to the 
Roman see. He then proved that it was not a fief of 
the English crown, from the following instances: 1. 
When Henry IH. in his war with the earl of Leicester 
received assistance from the king of Scotland, he ao- 
knowledged by his letters patent tbAt it was as a fovour, 
and not as a feudal service : 2. When Alexander III. 
did homage to Edward for Tynedale and Penrith, he 
protested that he did not do it, nor did he owe it, for the 
crown of Scotland : 3. At the death of that prince, neither 
the wardship of his daughter Margaret, nor the custody 
of the kingdom was claimed by Edward: and, 4. In the 
treaty of marriage between the prince of England and 
Margaret it was declared, that the kingdom of Scotland 
should remain for ever free and independent, and in the 
case of her death be restored in that state to the next heir. 



bated by our blstoriant to the ambit {on of Boniface. He is said to baTo 
forged a false title to attribate the superiority to himielC But it is cer- 
tainly more ancient than Boniface. Not only was it strenuously main- 
tained by the Scottish agents at Rome (Regnum 8eoti» pracipuum et 
peeuliaie allodium ecclesia Romans— in temjporalibus immediate subdi- 
tum ecclesia Bomana. Fordun, xi. 51. 54. SS, 57) : but the rmenta io 
their instructions to their envoy declare that it was ob^ted to Edward, 
when he lirst udvanced his claim to the superiority. (Licet Romana eocle- 
aU. tune pro parte ipslus tvgai fuisset nominata domina regni cjusdem 
coram ipso, sicut erat. ipse tamen rex allegationem buiusmodi non admisit. 
Ford, xl 53.) Certain it is that Nicholas IV., when Edward desired him 
in li90 to confirm the ebdm of the English crown, replied that be could 
not do it. because it would he to deprive the Roman see of a superiority 
which belong to it. Se non posse in regno Scotiae sedi Apostolics ob> 
noxto ecclesuB Roman» derogare. ejusque fidudarios regl Anglo submit- 
tere. Spond. ad ann. 1290 ex regist Vatic epi lOS. The orixin of thb 
pretension I cannot discover : but I suspect that it was first advanced by 
the Scots during their long controversy with the archbishop of York re- 
specting the independence of their church, which terminated in a decision, 
that the Scottish prelates were iounediately subject to no one but th« 
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Hence the pontiff expressed his hope that the kini^, de- 
sisting Arom an unjust aggression, would set at liberty 
the bishops, clergy, and natives of Scotland, whom he 
held in captivity : and, if he thought he had any right 
to the whole or part of that kingdom, would pursue his 
claim to it within the six months following before the 
holy see. He concluded in a strain of authority, by re- 
voking and reserving to his own decision every process 
or controversy, which might be then pending between 
the king of England and the king or people of Scot* 
land *. This extraordinary document was enclosed in 
a letter to Winchelsea, archbishop of Canterbury, order* 
ing him, under the penalty of suspension, to present it 
to Edward. By some unaccountable delay twelvemonths 
elapsed before it was delivered to the primate, who im- 
mediately repaired to Carlisle. But the king had al- 
ready reached Kircudbright; and the intermediate 
country was in the possession of the Scots. For six 
weeks the archbishop lingered on the borders, afraid to 
proceed, yet distressed through want of provisions : at 
length he heard that the army was on its return, and 
crossing the sands, found Edward encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caerlaverock. He delivered the letter, 
A. D. which was publicly read in Latin and French to all the 
1300. barons in the king's presence. It came at a most cri« 
•^♦?* tical moment. The peace with France was not yet con- 
' eluded ; and Grascony was still sequestered in the hands 
of the pontiff. Unwilling to offend one, whose friend- 
ship was so necessary to him, he took time to deliberate^ 
and then replied, that in a matter which concerned the 
right of his crown it was his duty to consult his other 
counsellors : that in a short time he would assemble his 
parliament, and with its advice would return a satisfac- 
tory answer to the pontiff. The archbishop returned: 
he was followed by Edward ; and at the request of the 
king of France an armistice was granted to the Scots t. 

•Rvm 11844—846. 

t West 435. 437— 439. Lord Iluiles ••■^ys, that Rymrr has dated th* 
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To answer the letter of Boni&ce a parliament was g^pi^ 
sammoned to meet at Lineoln. The universities were 27. 
ordered to depute four or five civilians ; the monasteries 
to furnish every document in their possession, which 
could hear upon the question. After some debate a 
reply was framed, which was signed and sealed by one 
hundred and four earls and barons, in the name of the 
commonalty of England ; and which deserves to be tran- 
scribed, as it shows how accurately our ancestors could 
distinguish between the spiritual and temporal authority 
of the pontiff. After expressing their astonishment at a.dw 
the tenor of the papal rescript, and asserting that Soot- 1301. 
land never belonged in temporals to the seoof Rome^^^^' 
they thus notice the authority which the pope had arro- 
gated to himself, of deciding the controversy by judicial 
process : — ** By a custom, at all times inviolably observed, 
** a privilege arising from the pre-eminence c^ the regal 
" dignity, the kings of England have never pleaded, or 
** been bound to plead, respec^ng their rights in the 
" kingdom of Scotland, or any other their temporal 
" rights, before any judge ecclesiastical or secular. It 
** is, therefore, and by the grace of GU>d shall always be» 
** our common and unanimous resolve, that with respect 
** to the rights of his kingdom of Scotland or other his 
** temporal rights, our aforesaid lord the king shall not 
** plead before you, nor submit in any manner to your 
** judgment, nor suffer his right to be brought into quee- 
** tion by any inquiry, nor send agents or procurators for 
** that purpose to your court. For such proceedings 
" would be to the manifest disherison of the rights of 
** the crown of England and the royal dignity, the evi< 
^ dent subversion of the state of the kingdom, and tho 

bnll emmeoosly in 1S99 (Annals. 867). But it bean the same date, anno 
quinto, in Hemiagford, Westraiuster. and Funlun. From the archbishop's 
reply to the pope, it appears that he was twenty davs on his Journey to 
Carlisle, remained on the borders six weelcs. and reaehed th« king 
Aujf. 26. Of course he must have received tlie bull before the 27th^ 
June ; and, as that is tiie day of the month on which it was dated, it moat 
have Iteen written the year beibre. 
VOL. lU, 20 
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•* prejudice of the liberties, customs, and laws, which we 
*• have inherited from our fathers, to the observance and 
•• defence of wliich we are bound by our oaths, and 
** which we will maintain to the best of j)ur power, and 
** by the assistance of God will defend with all our 
•* might Neither do we, nor will we, permit, as we 
** neither can nor ought, our aforesaid lord the king to 
*• do, or attempt to do, even if he wished it, any of the 
•• things aforesaid, things which were never heard of or 
** claimed before, and which are so prejudicial to this 
« realm V 

Uxf Though Edward refused to acknowledge the pope as 
?• a judge, he was willing to explain his right to him as 
a friend. A long letter was written, and the superiority 
•f his predecessors was accurately traced back to the 
remote age of Heli and Samuel. It was then that Brute 
the Trojan, having cleared the island of the giants its 
indigenous inhabitants, divided it between his three 
sons Locrine, Albanact, and Camber, but on the condi^ 
tion that the younger should hold their portions in fee 
of the eldest brother. Locrine the eldest established 
himself at Trinovant, since called London, and the pre- 
eminence which he enjoyed was claimed and exercised 
by all his successors, particularly the renowned monarchs, 
Dunwall, Beline, and Arthur. From the fictions of ro- 
mance he passed at length to real history, enumerated 
every instance, which he could collect, of homage done 
by the kings of Scotland to the Saxon and Norman 
princes ; and contended, in a tone of triumph, that these 
formed a satisfactory justification of his conduct; a com- 
plete refutation of the false sugs^estions of his oppo- 

luly. nents f. The answers of the king and perhaps that of the 
parliament were delivered by the pope to Baldred Basset, the 
Scottish envoy, and by him transmitted to the coundl of 

* Rym. 11. 873—876. New Rym. 923. 4. 6. This protest does not now 
exist in the papal archives, which, however, is no proof that it was not re- 
ceived, because many documents of the pontificate of Bonlfiice are wantkig. 
In England, there still exists an original, with most of the barons* seals ap> 
pended to it. Hence, unless we suppose that there were two originals, one 
sent and one preserved at home, it seems probable that for some reason or 
ccber U wm thought proper to tappress the protest, t Bym. iL 883—888. 
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r^ency. The instructionB which he received in retnm, 
and the memorial which he presented to Bonifiioe, are 
still extant. He opposes fiction to fiction, and history 
to history. The Scote, he says, care not for Brute or his 
institutions. They are sprung from Scota, the daughter 
of Pharaoh, who landed in Ireland, and whose descend- 
ants wrested hy force of arms the northern half of Bri- 
tain from the progeny of Brute. To the Britons, there- 
ibre, they owe no subjection. Nor is it of any conse- 
quence, if some of the Saxon princes occasionally pene- 
trated into Scotland. Edward cannot claim from the 
Saxons. He is descended from the Normans, and no 
king of Scotland ever did homage to the Norman kings, 
with the exception of William the Lion, f(Mr any thmg 
but lands situated in England, as is evident from the in- 
stances which were inserted before in the papal letter, 
and from the refusal of Innocent IV. to grant to Henry 
III. the tenths of Scotland, or to allow his interference 
in the coronation of the king of Scots. In opposition to 
the answer of the parliament, he observes that, if Edward 
declines the judgment of the pontiff, it is because he is 
conscious of the weakness of his claim : but that he is 
not to be witness and judge in the same cause : that the 
two realms are equal and independent : and that in all 
controversies between them they must have recourse to 
a higher tribunal, that is, to the church of Ron^e. He 
adds, that notwithstanding the contrary assertion of the 
English, it is notorious that Scotland is the property, the 
peculiar allodium of the holy see : that its inhabitants 
from the time of their conversion have always acknow- 
ledged the direct dominion of their country in temporals 
as well as spirituals, to be vested in the Roman church : 
and that this superiority was confirmed to it by Constan- 
tine the Great, when he made to the chair of St. Peter 
a donation of all the isles in the western ocean : on which 
account he trusts that the pope will extend his powerful 
protection to bis faithful and devoted vassals the natives 
of Scotland*. 

•Foi;diiii.xi.4B-«a 
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Bat the time was gone by whm Bmiifeoe, if be baa 
possessed the will, could have dared to fight the battles* 
of these vassals. A long saocession of petty and mutual 
injuries had embittered the minds of tl^ pontiff and the 
king of France ; till their dissension gradually rip^icd 
into open hostility. Boniface excommunicated his op- 
ponent* and threatened to pronounce the sentence of de- 
position * and Philip appealed to a future oouncU, ac- 
cused the pontiff of heresy, and by the activity of his par- 
tisans, actually detained him a captive for tiie space of 
tiiree days. During the progress of this quarrel each 
was anxious to obtain and preserve the fHendship of 
Edward. The pope no longer maintained the cause of 
the Scots : Philip, whose promises had induced them to 
defy the king oi England, was satisfied with obtaining 
for them a few short and useless suspensi<ms of arms. 
Edward improved the opportunity to urge the c(mclu- 

A.D. sion of peace between England and France. He reeo- 
1303. vered Guienne ; the earl of Lincoln swore fealty for it 

^*y in his name ; the prince of Wales was contracted in 

^^' marriage to Isabella the daughter of Philip ; and a treaty 
June of commerce sealed the amity between the two nations. 

IL Xhe Scottish envoys expressed their surprise that no sti- 
pulation had been introduced in favour of Scotland : but 
their complaints were silenced by the promise that, in 
the approaching interview between the kings, Philip 
himself would undertake their cause, and dicit from the 
generosity of their enemy more advantageous conditiom 
than he could have obtained from ambassadors bound 
by written instructions. It is useless to say that the 
promise was not fulfilled *. 

Before spring an English army under John de Se- 
graye had received orders to march firom Berwick to 
Edinburgh. In a country which had long be^i kept in 
subjection by English garrisons, that general had no 
expectation of meeting an enemy ; and the first divisioa 

•Rynu 11923. 939. NewRym.95S. 
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of his anny was surprised near Roslin by a superior 
force under John Comyn and Simon Fraser. Had Se- 
grave &llen back on the rest of his troops, he might have 
evaded the danger: but he scorned to flee, and rushing 
on the enemy, was wounded, and made prisoner, with 
twenty other knights. The Scots pursuing their success, 
fell on the second division, which only escaped destruc- 
tion by the arrival of the third. The battle was now re- 
newed, and the English, having recovered the person of 
their general, retired *• The victory was of coiude claimed 
by the Scots : its importance was magnified by national 
imrtiality ; and a fallacious gleam of hope enlivened the 
cause of freedom. But Edward soon passed the borders ™7 
at the head of an army, with which it would have been * 
folly for the Scottish patriots to contend t. They che- 
rished, however, a hope that its progress might be ar- 
rested on the banks of the Forth, and encamped on the 
spot, which had been consecrated in their eyes by the 
first victory of Wallace. But the king marched past the 
bridge which had proved so fiital to Cressingham, and 
crossed by a ford at the distance of a few miles. As 
soon as he appeared on the left bank, the host of his op* 
ponents disappeared; every town was filled with loyal 
inhabitants anxious to greet the arrival of their sove- 
reign ; and the small castle of Brechin was the first place, 
^ the gates of which he found shut against him. On the Aug, 
twentieth day of the siege, Mau^d tilie governor was slain 9. 
by a stone from one of the engines ; and the garrison so- 
licited the clemency of the conqueror. Edward recom- Aug. 
mencedhis progress: he advanced through Aberdeen 14. 
and Banff into Caithness, and on his return fixed his 
residence ft>r the winter in the great abbey of Dunferm- ^^ 
lin {. To this place the Scots hastened to make their 

• Heminf . 197. Wals. 87. Ford.xiL2. 

t Got of hi« rpeeial grace the king «lkmed bucIi of his mlliteTy temntt, 
as wvra diMrgymm, widows* w infirm, to remain at home, on the payment 
of a floe of §61. lot every l<night*s foe. Rym. iL 988. 

tWest. 44d. Fbrd. xii.3. Dnnfermlin was a place of considerable 
ftrmgth and inportaiiee. Besides the chnreh and conrcnt, it contained 
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peace : and after some consultation a very comprebensiv^ 
A. !>. treaty was concluded between him and Comyn, the Scottish 
^^* guardian. It was agreed that all prisoners and hostages 
9^ on both sides should be restored ; that Comyn and all who 
w^re in arms against the king should, if they came to his 
peace before a certain day, be safe in life and limb, and free 
firom imprisonment and forfeiture, but should remain at the 
king's will and ordinance respecting the sums to be paid for 
the ransom of their lands and in satis&ction of their tres- 
passes against him : that for the tranquillity of the realm 
Fraser and Boys should, unless they obtained a pardon, ban- 
ish themselves during three years to some foreign country, 
but not to France ; the bishop of Glasgow, James lord 
Stewart, and John Soulis, should reside for two years 
south of the river Trent ; Graham and Lindsay should re- 
tire into England for edx months, and Wallace, if htf 
pleased, should submit to the y^ and &vour of his sove- 
reign l(»d the king *. The rest accepted these conditions : 
Wallace preferred the life of an outiaw, his original pro- 
fession, and aideavoured to elude the vi^lance of his 
en^nies among his native forests and mountains. 

The only place which still bade defiance to Edward was 
the strong castie of Stirling. Last year he had wisdy neg- 
lected it, that he might have leisure to reduce the rest of 
Anril ^® kingdom : now he reqdred the governor, or William 
Oliphant, to surrender it instantiy into his hands. That 
<^cer requested permisd<m to consult or John Soulis, for- 
meriy regent of Scotland, from whom he bad received it in 
charge. Edward spumed the proposal ; a coundl^of Eng- 
lish and Scottish biuK)ns was assembled, and a sentence of 

inaiiy large boUdings for the aeoominodati<m of the Scottish p^^ Dor^ 

ing the war these had frequently offered ui asylum to the marauding parties 
of the patriots, and were now destroyed by the Snglish. The haMtati<ms of 
the monks were spared. West ibid. 

* ByL Plac. Par. 809. Rot Pari. i. 212, 218. Palgrave Docom. L 284. It 
has been supposed that from Wallaoe was required an unoonditioaal surren- 
der ; but this is a mistake. The oflfer to him was the same as to all the 
others. The ocnnmissioners hiquired what was the royal pleasure respecting 
him. The answer was,— Endroit de William le Waleys to Roy entent quU 
$oit receie a sa yolunte et ordeinement (Ibid.) He was then to be r«- 
eeived to the Ung^s peace. Of that there can be no doubt j but he did not 
•ttoMl at the conference, and, therefore, as no one couki answer for him, a 
flianae was inserted in the treaty, that he mi^t accept the amneitj en the 
MSM oeoditioa u the othen, if he thouskt proper. 
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outlawry was published against the governor and his gar- 
rison. But it required no ordinary exertions to reduce a 
fortress raised on a lofty rock, and defended by men of ap- 
proved valour. Hie royal engines could make no impres- 
sion on the outward defences : if the halntations within the 
walls were beaten down by the weight and multitude of the 
stones thrown upon them *, the garrison found shelter in a. n 
caverns hewn out of the rock : and for ninety days CHiphant 180&. 
foiled every attempt of the enemy, and, which was more 
difficulty resisted every solicitation of his Mends. During 
the siege the courage or temerity of Edward exposed him 
to the most imminent danger. He received an arrow in his 
vest ; his charger was struck down with a stone ; but to the 
friendly expostulations of his knights he replied, that heC 
fought in a just war, and his life was under the protection 
of heaven. At last the courage or means of tiie garrison 
were exhausted ; for three days they abstained jGrom meas- 
ures of hostility ; and frequent conferences were held at the 
fi)ot of the walls between Oliphant and some ilnglish bar- 
ons. The next morning the gates opened ; and the gover- 
nor and twenty-five of his companions were seen moving in 
slow procession down the hill, barefixyt, in their shirts, with July 
their hair diehevelled, and halters round their necks. When 2£ 
Edward met them, they fell on their knees, and with up- 
fifted hands implored his fetvour. *' I have no &vour for 
**you," he replied ; "you must surrender at pleasure.'' 
They assented. " Then," said he, *' my pleasure is, that 
" you be hanged as traitors. Accept of this or return to 
" the castle." " Sr," answered Oliphant, " we acknowl- 
** edge our guilt : our lives are at your dsposal." *' And 
" what say you ? " rejoined the king, addressing the others. 
" We are all guSty*," they exclaimed : " we all throw our- 
** selves on your mercy." The king turned aside to wipe 
Hbe tears from his eyes, and ordered them to be ecnidttoted 
as prisoners, bat not in chuns, into fioigland f . 

The surrender of Stirling completed the reduc^m of 
Scotland. Hie king disbanded his army; oidered the courts 
of ezohequer and long's bench, which had continued dur- 

*!niesloiiMtlmnmintotlieloirnweiidkedltrom2to8owt. HeBliDg,9M^ 
tWwt.4A».^lM. Barm. ii. 950. 962. fientfng, i. flO&y 200. 
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ing mwa yeans ai York, to reflmne their form^ station at 
Westminster ; aod applied to the reformation of the abuses 
which had crept into the government of hs nadve domin- 
ions. He felt but one cause of uneasiness in Scotland, the 
obstinaqy of Wallace, whose rejection of the grace which 
had been offered to him was interpreted as a proof of his in- 
tention to revive again the banner of independence. Ed- 
ward resolved to tempt the selfish feelings of the rebel's 
former frienob and associates^ Such of them as had already 
come to ^e king's peace w^re informed that they would 
meet with additional favor in i^oportion to the aid which 
they might lend towards the apprehension of Wallace ; and 
the Stewart, De Soulis and Umphraville received notice that 
•their submission to the king's award would not be accepted 
imtil Wallace had been actually delivered into their hands. 
But a few days intervened, and the outlaw was the prisoner 
of the Engtish monarch. He was surprised, it is said, in 
his bed, by car John Menteith *, and given i:^ to sir John 
^grave, who, by order of the king, conducted him directly 
to London. The next day Wallace stood at the bar in West- 
nunster-hall, with a wreath of laurel round his brow, in 
derision of a prediction attributed to him, that he would 
one day be crowned at Westminster. The king had al- 
ready appointed a commission of five justices, not to preside 
at the trial, but to pronounce sentence aito a certain form 
which had been sent to them f . The prisoner maintdneS 
that he was no trait<« ; he had never taken, and therefore 
could not break, the oath of fealty. But MalcNr, the 
chief justice, bade him listen to hn sentence, which, after 
an enumeration of his offences, ordered that, for his pre- 
sumption in bearing his banner in mortal war against the 
long's person and dignity, he should be drawn to the elms 
at Tyburn ; that there he should be hanged by the neck for 

* Falgnye, Docunents, i. 276. Menteith received as a rewwi Isndi of tiit 
yeariy value of 100/.; the page who acted as a spy forty marks ; and the per- 
■ons who aided in the capture stxtar marks. •— Ibid. 29§. Were ttete i»> 
wards calculated in Scottish or En^^h money i 

. t Juxta ordinationem vobis per nos in de injoncCam. — 8el<ni la l^y et 
losage de noatre realm. Wallarpe Fap, xxri. xxrii. The law aod caatam, 
with respect to olfenoes partaking of treason, when the guilt of the inriscm^r 
#as notorious, was to pronounce judgment without prevums trial ; theianv 
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the Tobberiee, murders and felonies of which he had been 
guilty ; that there he should be cut down and beheaded, 
because, being outlawedy^he had neyw eome to the king's- 
peace ; that his entrails should be burnt, on account oi th»- 
pro&nations aod saorilegos perpetrated by him, or under 
his command; and that his body should be divided into four 
portions, his head to be fixed on London bridge, that it 
might be seen by all who passed over the bridge or under 
it, and his quarters to be suspoided on gibbets in the 
towns of Newcastle, Berwick, StirUng and Perth, that 
they might be a terror and warning to all who beheld 1805^ 
them. He was led to execution the same day. Aug. 

It may perhaps oflfend the national partoality of Bome ^ 
among my readers, but I greatly suspect that Wallace 
owes his celebril^ as much to his execution as to h& ex- 
ploits. Of all the Scottish chieftains who had hitherto 
deserved and expmenced the enmity of Edward, he alone 
perished on the gallows : and on this account his &to 
called forth and monopolised the sympathy of hb country^ 
men *. They revved him as the proto-martyr of thdr in- 
dependence : hb blood animated them to vengeance : the 
huts and glens, the fcnrests and mountains, which he had 
frequented, became consecrated in their eyes ; and as the 
remembrance of hb real exploits gradually faded, the aid 
of fiction was employed to embellbh and eternise thochar- 
actw of the hero. If we may believe the Scottish writem . 
who lived a century or two after hb death, he was gtgan- - 
tic in stature, powerful of limb, and patient oi fittigue be- 
yond hb contemporaries. He knew no passion but the love 

* The cause of Wallace mast not be confounded with that of the Sootanea 
irtio were executed in 1306. He was the only man who suffered death on ao 
oofunt oi the first war of independence. The j suffered at a later period on 
aoeount (^ their subsequent rebellion. Wallace never acknowledged the claim 
or authority of the English king j never accepted his offer ; never swore fiealtgr 
to him *, and, therefore, as he pleaded in Westminster-hall, could not be coi»> 
sklered a traitor. They, on the contrary, had acknowledged him and his au- 
thority *, had accepted his offers ; had sworn fealty to him *, hadySome at least, 
received &vours from him ; and Uien had broken their oaths and engage- 
ments, and taken up arms against him. However patriotic may have been 
tbdr motives, tkey were most certainly, according to the jurisprudence of ■ 
th« age, traitors. They knew the flite to which they were doomed by law, 
and staked their Hves on the result. The king, after the murder of Goraya 
moA the insurrection which followed, could not be expected to treat soch epo- 
nies with that lenity which they bad experienced befoce. 

TOL. in. 21 
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tf hiicoanttj* HiiSoiilwattii|Mrtntk>ME)efjrotiDitiK; 
^td ai th« oaU of i&er^ be wa» a* ready to mtte m the 
MBkias toaiMBe tht coBinattdof UMacmy. Hisooniv 
i^ poimnd a taliwnanfe poiiet whkh led hk fottowem 
la attempt aad taeeata thaiaoat hawtfioiw en l cJ I piiwi a^ and 
whieh on StaJanwif eoMpoled the ting and armjof Ebgr 
Imi4 to 4ee firom hk paeeenea^ aren befi»e they eBtcsed 
np(m action. Under lo hnif% and aoaoMpHfthed a lead- 
«r Scotland nu^t have been aaiad : iha ma loet tiiioi^ 
the jealom^ of ber Doblee^ idio> ^loee to eioaeh m chabs 
ia> a fot^gn deepot, xathct than owe thdr deKTeranee to 
n man of iofeiior fiunl^. Of al tiin a pait may peihapn 
Ibe kne ; bnt it k deriyed ftom no eied3t^aatfK>iity ; mu^ 
BMiet ber fiJee, b ae aaao it ia eo^iradieted by real history, 
Xhe cuAy great battka ia wlMi WaMaee ^hmm to have 
Ibaght, axe thoeeofSludingandlVdlark. likihefiisth^ 
mm netotbua^ bat he nuvt ehase the f^bosy of the* aetibn 
IK^ rf» Andiew Moiay, who waa aertokily his eepal hi 
acwnwaandy peifaapa hk aoperiof *. In the seeond he waa 
de^sated ; and^e defeat waa the most diBastrovw that Scot^ 
land 6?er expetkntodL fai the ystosy of tha nest ite yeajm 
Ik name k leaioeiy mentioned : probabfy he WM not in 
Iha aoantfy daring gveat part of that time f ; bat he re- 
lumedy oMMk eiDBunon caaae with Comyn and IXoa^aa, and 
when thoee lead^ra, in deepak <^ eoeeeie, efieeted their 
peaee with' the king, leeeived firaim Edward an oflbr of the 
aame terma whkh th^ had aaeepted. ^It waa grantecl 
*^that WiUkm Wallaee alao nd^t pnt hmself on the 
^ pfeasnrQ and grace of the king, if he tiion^t proper %. ** 

Tovdvm tells ii»tlMfe sir AndhewMonj Ml i»tte aotioB CFof& zL 89^ 
Vw^bemnsttcceededinmedtatelyiDtlieeoBiinaDd by a son of tiwsamd^ 
B f Ibv iftthe tva letters of protection granted on the Tth of Nor. to thff 



•obyent of Hexteoa, Andiew Moraj is joined with Wallace, and in t>oth hi» 
BSBM oecuvs the first Andreas de Moravia et WiUehaus Wattensis d»ee» 
•ztefcitns Seotife. Bem&ig. 136i Kn7ght.2«a. 

t There can be no dont>t that he lepafred to France, but tie very s«8picioa» 
letter of FbiMp n. in the Wallace Papers (No. xvi.) affords no proof that he 
yroeeeded to France. Themo8titriiowBis,tha4therewasat(metkaeanotioa 
•r sending him as enyoy to the pope. Basset ancloth^s were sent. Seep. 284k 

f See p. 288^ note. £t quant a monsiew OuiUiam de Galeys est accorde,. 

I se mette en la roknte, et en la gia«e nostre signeiMrleRoy,si lol sembto 
VMboniott myley^Sra IiosdHaQes thinks HdoBbtfU whether the word* 
•i hti semble refer to Wallace or the Ising. Bat they evidently refer to Wal» 
laee, teths same manner as si Amrsembleqvebonsoit refers to the bishop of . 
CUMtfow^tbe StewMt^acylB Itat cgorMade t^thoic teideifc Bot Sw.i.SlA' 
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Bol he rejected the bocm wHh wxmi ; «id it ib to thk 
new ptovoiiAtioii, whether it were the zeeiilt of patriotaBm 
or ofoetiiiacy, that hie &te nnuBt be attributed. £te was sum* 
moned with the otiien before a pnliaiiient of botii natione, 
at St. Andrew'* ; and, fluliiig to appear, wae outlawed ao* 
oordu^ to tlie Soottii^ form, wiUi Fiaier and tiie garrison 
of St«rlkig*« Edward waa not, however, aa he Imb been 
repreeented, a Mood*4h]nt]r tynmt f. He accepted ibe 
Bubmifleion of Fvmat, thoof^ it waamade at tiie last hour : 
he epared the li?ee of the garrieon of Stirling, though thej 
had provoked him by a hc^^esB jet protracted defence. Bat 
Wallaee neither tendered his BubmiaBion like fVaser, nor 
craved mercy like the garrison of Stii^ng. If, then, he fiured 
wetee than higaeeodatee, the l^ame rnnat rest with himself. 

To settle the government of his late aoqmsition, Edvrard }£„^ 
condescended to ad[ and Mlowthe advice of three Scotsmen, 26.* 
Robert Brace, the successor of Brace &e competitor for the 
crown, and Wisheart, bishop of Cttasgow, ai^ John Moo** 
bray, both <oi whom had distingoiAed themselves by their 
previous attachment to tiie oaasC of mdependence. At ihm May 
euggestion he summoned a Scottirii parliament at Perth, in 28b 
which ten conunisnonen wefe <di06<» to confer irith the 
kki^ in person at Londcmf. To them were joined ten Eng- 
lishmen, with sev^al of the jodges, and all took* an oath to 
(^ ihe best advice in &eir power, witJxmt suftring th^n* 
selves to be swayed by any consideration of friendship, en- 
nity , or interest. Tbo insult of tiieir deiiberalioQ vras, that ^^ 

^ iliaeiWB pdtente nge ^idtehuii mmhiuAuoi juris proceaiiun et l^pesSoO" •> 
I, omoes qui oooveiieraBt. oonoordi senteiitla pronantianinl exlegatos. 
,388. Wattace PsperSj 192. 

t tiM enlj enielties wtth which iM it cbarged an tbe maMftcre «fc Benriek, 
aad his treatment of the prisoners made at Ihmbar. But it shonld be remem- 
bered that Benridc iras taken by assault, and that the revenge of the«oii- 
tfumn had been probably endtad by inreTloiis proyocaticni ; perhaps by the 
horrid barbarities perpetrated a few di^rs before by the Soots hi Gumberlatid 
(Hemiag. 87. Bym. iL 887) ; perhaps by the condatt of the citisens of Ber- 
wick thraiselres, who, thong h their town had been giyea np to Edward 8<»ie 
months befiNre (Rym. u. 692), had, we know not how, been freed fhnn the 
Baglish garrison, and taken up arms agalnBt the king. With reroect to tho 
prisoners at Bonbar, the story rests on the doulwftil authority of F ordun, sd.- 
i*, whose aadrigooas language haa bean improred by tlM pr^Jodioee of later 
Writers. See k)rd Haikss, L 848. 

t Kyl^, SMS. Hw deputies were cfaoao&flrooi eftahorier, two bishops, two 
afcmts, two earls, two barons, and two oommoners, one fton ttie soMh, tha 
other tnm the nortii of the Vorth. See also Id. M8. Thebr wages were «• 
bepakl4othwibythaiMaMMDallr<if«henrta. ArL Wkito, i. IM^ IMw 
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John de BreUgne, EdwMrd's nephew, should bo appointed 
goardian of the zeakn, with the tud of tiie prearat chambop- 
han and ehanoell<»r, both Kngtwhrnen : that for the better 
administratioa of jcutioe Sootland should be divided into ionx 
districts, Lothian, Galloway, the eountiy between the Forth, 
and the moontains, and the Highlands, to each of which 
two jnstidaries, tiie one a native, the other an ikig^hman, 
were asngned : that oertain persons then named shookl be 
sherift and escheatcHrs in the different counties, removeabie 
for others at the will of the guardian and chamberlain, ex- 
cepting in shires in which these (^Ices were held by inherit 
ance : that the castles of Roxburgh and Jedburgh should 
be put into the hands of the guardian : that the present gov- 
ernors should remain in those of Edinburgh, linlithgow, 
Stirling, and Dunbarton ; and that Kuce should intrust the 
castle of Kildrummy to a povon for whose fiddity he should 
be responsible. With respect to the laws, it was deter- 
mined, that the cust(nn of the Scots and BtetB should be 
forthwith abolished * : that the statutes of David king of 
Soots, with the additions and amendments of other kii^y 
should be read in an assanbly of the good people of Scot- 
land : and that such laws and customs as were plainly 
against the laws of God and reason should be amended imr 
mediately : but that, if any points of difficulty arose, depu- 
ties should be chosen to consult the king, and empowered 
to assent in the name of the commonalty to hsi deoimi f. 
Oct This settlement was followed by an act of conditional i»- 
15. demnity. All who had engaged in the rebdlion and after- 
wards submitted were secured as to life and limb, and freed 
firom imprisonment and disherison, on condition that they 
pidd the following fines : the clergy one year's rent of their 
estates : those who submitted before Oomyn, two years' : 
Ck>myn, Gordon, and the bishop of Glasgow, three years' : 
William de Baliol, Samon Fraser, and John Wisheart, four 
years' : and Ingelram de Umfraville, five years' rent. For 

* Ordenee est, <|ae Parage de Soot et de Bret deaorendroit sott defenda, it 
que met ne soit uses. Byley, 506. This wm, probaUy, lome <dd and nattoiMl 
ooftom, which, like the tanlBbyor tbe Irish, was inoompadble with the prin- 
eiples of the feudal jnrispnideiioe. By the Brets I ODderstaod the men oC 
Gallowaj, the desoeodants of the Picts, the anoient inhabitanta of Britain. 

|Bjl^,6(K)--607. BoC. EaiLi. 981. a09. fiul. Writs, 1. 161-8. 
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thk purpose they weie to be pat in immediate poflsesaion of 
thdr kivls, a moiety of the rent of which was to be allotted 
to them for their support ; the other mmety to be paid to 
the king till the fines were discharged. At the same time 
the order of temporary banishment against Comyn, Qraham, 
and the bishop of Glasgow was recalled *. * K it be con- 
sidered that these men had given repeated proofis oi their 
hostility to Edward, that they had sworn fealty to him and 
lenounced it, had renewed their oaths and brc^en them 
again, we shall discoyer more reason to applaud his moder- 
ation, than to accuse his severity. The worid has se^ many 
conquerors, but it will be difilcolt to find one who with 
such provocation has displayed an equal deg^ree of lenity. 

We have hitherto observed the conduct of Edward in his 
relations with foreign powers ; have seen him wrest the prov- 
ince of Gnienne from the grasp of the king of France, and 
extend his own authority over the kingdom of Scotland and 
the prindpality of Wales. It is now time to attend to the 
manner in which he governed his patrimonial dominions, to 
notice Uie improvements which he introduced, the new lows 
which he established, and the expedients by ^diich he was 
enabled to defray the expens » of his numerous campaigns. 

I. For many of the impro7em«its in the En^ish C(ms1i- 
tnticm we are indebted more to views of personal interest 
ihan of enUghtdoed policy. In the in&ncy of the feudal 
institutions the warrior was every thing, the merchant or 
tradesman nothing. But the latter, in the progress of 
civilisation, gradually acquired property : property gave con- 
sideration : and during the dvil wars of tiie last reign both 
partes had found the assistance of the prindpal towns and 
cities as valuable as that of the most powerful banms. The 
earl of Leicester, as we have seen, had ventured to call their 
representatives to parliament ; and his example was followed 
by the council on the death of Henry III. Besides the 

♦ Rjtn. 968--870. Rot Pari. 1. 211. The money arising from these flnee 
m to be spent in ScoUaad, for the benefit of the kingdom. The Stewmrti on 
the 3d of Novraabor, came into each of the courts of law at Westminster, ac- 
knowledged his treason, submitted entirely to the good pleasure of the Ung, 
and granted that thenceforth Edward m^fat dispose of bhn, his body and 
property, according to his. pleasure. This dedaratioa was enrolled at hit 
^ Abbrev* Flacit. p. 208. Bot 61. 
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A. JK loidi ipiritual and temporal, four knigbis weie i 
1279* from each county, and four citizens firom each city, to mp- 
^^ pear at Weatminster,^ and swear fealty in the presence of 
the royal commissicmers to the new king, who had not yet 
returned from the holy land. Edward allowed ten years to 
pass before he had recourse to their services : but in 1283, 
^ n«. during his war in Wales, he compelled every man possess- 
1288. ing twenty pounds a year in land to join the army, orfiur- 
nish a substitute ; and in order to procure an aid from men 
of smaller property wimmoned a parliament of only two 
estates, Uie clergy and commons. The former were to as- 
semUe in the usual manner, the latter to consist of km 
/knights from each ayre, and two representatiyes fromevtry 
Jan. ^^J' boffoogh, and market town. For their greater con- 
20. Tenienoethey were divided into three bodies: the clergy and 
oommons of the counties south of the Trent assembled at 
Korthampton ; those of the northesn counties at Yc»rk, with 
the exception of the dergy and oommcms of ths bishqprio 
of Durham, who met in th^ dty, probably in virtue of 
some privilege bdonging to it as a county palatine. All 
three were opened by commissioners from the king, ifbo 
remained in Wales : nor did any inconvenienee arise bom 
the distribution of the irhde parliament into s^iarate 
bodies, sitting in dtfibrent plaoes, as each had no other 
business to transaM tiian to grant an aid from those whom 
it represented *. About e^t months later, at the oondu- 
sion of the war, the king summoned another pariiamoit : 
but the number of cities and borou^ that returned mem- 
bers was confined to twenty, and the vnits were no longer 
durected to the sheii& of the county, Iwt to the mayors, 
bailifis, and good men of the same cities and boroughs. In 
g^^ this parliament a difiGbrent separation took place. , The 
30. loi^ sat at Shrewsbury, and were employed in the tnal 
and judgment of David prince of Wales : the elergy and 
oommons assembled at Acton Bumel, and made the 
celebrated statute for the recovery of debts. From that 
period Edvrard appears to have reverted to the ancieni 
custom of raising money by tallages ; and eleven yean 

* Bee the different writs on thU oocaikm, in Hodr, 973. 878. 390. 882. 
PJtfL Writs, 1. 10, 11. . ' 
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«llap0fld before the representatives of the eitiei and 
. tM)rough8 wece again summoned to parliament: bat im 
1295 writs were directed te the towns and cities, and 
retarns were made from «ve hundred and ten places. 
The Icing, however, had reason to be gratified with the 
experiment : if the barons and knights of the ^re 
H^ave him an eleventli, the new members voted a seventh 
cf their moveables : the precedent was too valuable to 
be allowed to fall into disuse; the number of boroughs 
was augmented, their deputies were Mgidacty auea- 
Bsoued : and their grants, ss if the preportton had been 
mlready fixed, usually amounted te one-third more than 
those of the higher orders. This indeed waiT the prin- 
cipal oljjeet for which their presence was required: 
v4th matters of state, men in their humble situations 
could not be eonveraant ; and thef were therefi>ili ocoa- 
sienaily dismissed, whfle the peers continued their sit- 
' tings. But they derived one great advantage from their 
attendance: they oould confer with each other em ^eir 
grievances ; diey couM make then known ta the crown ; 
and with their grants «of monef they generally ceupled 
petitions for redress. ^ 

Oi the fiirm of proceeding in these ancient parlia- 
■ieots we know little. At the opening of that which 
was held in 1305, proclamation was aiade by the king*s 
command in the great haU of Westminster, at the bar of 
chancery, before the courts of king's bench and exche- 
quei; in the guildhall, and in Westchepe^ in the follow- 
ing words: ** Know all men, who wish to present peti- 
** tions to this parliament, that they deliver them from 
** day to day till the first Sunday in Lent (during one 
^week) at the furthest, to sir Gilbert de Roubiry, 
^ master John de Caam, sir John de Kirkeby, and 
** master John Bush, or any one of them, who are 
** appointed to receive them to the aforesaid time at the 
*' farthest *.** At the termination of the session, the par- 

* The tame penont wen afaia appeiated to neaWe petiti<m% and sam- 
BoaedferthatpttrpMtioaaotiier puriiamfint beld ia Septombeb Th« 
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Mament was diasolyed by the fdlawing proelamaftion : 
''All archbifthqw, bishopa, and other prelates* eark, 
** and barons, knights of shires, citixens, and burgesses, 
" and all others of the commons, that are come to this 
• pariiament, by command of our sovereign lord the 

* king— the king gives them many thanks for eomii^ 

* and wills that for the present they go back to thnr 
** homes, so that they return forthwith, and wiliioat 
** delay, whenever they shall be recalled, except the 
" bishops, earls, barons, justices, and others of the king's 
** council, who must not depart without his special per- 
** mission. To those who have business, leave is given 
** to remain and to follow it And the knights who 
** are come for the shires, and the others for the cities 
•* and boroughs, may apply themselves to Sir John do 
** Kirkeby, who will give them briefo to receive their 
** wages in their several dbunties *.** 

II. L The reader has already observed the^bpoverished 
state of the royal revenue under Henry IIL As soon 
as Edward ascended the throne, he appointed in his first 
parliament commissioners to inquire into the state of 
the fie& held of the crown, abd by that measure ob- 
tained several forfeitures of considerable value. Soon 
afterwards the law officers of the crown sued out writs 
of quo warranto to the judges of assize, directing them 
to inquire by what title the landholders held their 
estates, and claimed the liberties and immunities which 
they enjoyed. This inquest was a source of much vexa- 
tion and general discontent. During the lapse of years, 
and amidst the revolutions of property, many families 
had lost their original deeds, and in that case their 
lands were adjudged to the king, and withheld from the 
owners, till the restoration had been purchased by an 
arbitrary fine. Even when the original deeds were 

time fbr rreeiTing petUiont wns fixed from the IMh of Sefttember to th« 
third of October, llym. ii 966. Otlier iiersons wt*re nppoiutvd to receive 
petitions from Sooiland, Aquitaiae. Ireland, and (iaernsey. 
•Uyley.SiL Rot. ParL i. iSOl 
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froioced, tiieir vali^ was not adinftled, till ihsj had 
mndergone the most rigorous serutiny, and had heen 
tried by every ordeal, which legal ingenuity could 
doTise. At length the king consented to mitigate the Ai^ 
rigour of his former instructions ; and an undisturbed 
possession from before the time of Richard I. was al 
lowed to be pleaded as an effectual bar to the claims of 
the crown*. 

2* Ihe Jewry, as it was called, ftimished another source 
of revenue, from which Edward at first like his prede- 
cessors derived considerable profits, but which he af- 
terwards destroyed, partly through religious considera- 
tions, and par^y to appease the clamour of his subjects. 
Traces of the existence of Jews in England may be dis- 
eovered under the Anglo-Saxon djmasty : they became 
more numeroi»B during the reign of the conqueror, and 
gradually multiplied under the rule of his successors ; 
not that these princes folt any partiality fbr a race of 
men every i^re persecuted, but because, by protecting 
them, they consulted their own interests. For the Jew, 
in the language of the law at that period, was the slave, 
^be chattel of the sovereign t : whatever he might actu- 
ally possess, or subsequently acquire, belonged to the 
crown; and, if he became^ an object of value in the 
royal estimation, it was on account of the profit which he 
oontihually brought to the exchequer. Hence he was 
.enrc^ed as the lung's property from his birth, exempted 
through life from the payment of tolls or dues to inferior 
authorities, and suffimd to dwell nowhere but in the 
royal cities or boroughs, and only in some of them, and 
in such particular quarters as were assigned for that 
purpose. There the children of Israel formed a separate 
community ; being distinguished from all other classes 
of men by wearing two tablets, at first of white linen, 
afterwards of yellow felt, sewn over the breast. They 

• Warer. S35. Stol of Uralm. I07. 

f Au Rey ki serf il est Stat, of RealiP 1. 831. Propriam eatallaBi noi- 

— New Rym. L 5L 
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•mid Q«t hiCefvisnry vHli €1uristiiiii» «or ftniAof Hmoi 
«8 tervBBtf, nor harbour them ms umatet. Bik thcif 
possessed in their own quarter schools for the edncatioii 
ci their children, synagoguet for the celebration of ^eir 
worship with due modesty and in a mbdued tone, and a 
cemetery without the walls for the interment <^ their 
dead. Their high priest, whose authortty all oheyed, 
resided in the capital, and was elected by . themaelTes, 
.fi^^eet to the aK>irobatien of the king. Their only 
.occupation was that of lending money, eHtor eni^edgei^ 
which were forfeited by the owner, u nl es s redeemed 
within a year and a day» or i^nni inlevest at a eertaki 
rate per week, the highest which they could extort from 
the necessities of the borrower*. In tins way they 
made enormous profits ; for the rents and fines of the 
feudal tenurei^ the aids and tallages imposed by the 
government, and the want of money for ^qpeditioBa to 
Uie H(^y land, furnished th^n with oppsctnmties of 
lending, whilst the notion, that the exaction of iotoresl 
was forbidden to Christians by the words of Scripture 
l^eed them firom oompetition on the part of others. In 
this their favourite pursuit they met with erMy en- 
ocmrs^ement firom the ^rown. The king took th^ as 
hi9 bondmen under his special protection ; established 
for them office, where, in coffers under three locks, they 
deposited their bonds and securities, thmr money, plate^ 
and pledges ; and withdrew them from the juns^etion 
of the courts Christian and oi every ordinary tribunal, 
and placed them under the superintendence of tiuree 
or four persons called wardens, who had power to hear 
and determine every cause in which either of the parties 
was a Jew, the latter pleading in the king's name, and 
before a jury selected equally from the professors of 
both religions. For this support, which cost him nothing, 
the sovereign was amply repaid by fines, forf^tures and 

* From theamniinir narmtive of Richard d« Aaesty in Palinrav*. boodT., 
ttajpiiears that they exacted fiom S<2. to d<f. aad 4il. ia tiie weell pas powd 
that !«, from 4^ to 65. and 86} per cent in tue y«ar. 
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te^Mt; by an animal cap^alioa lax of tluree p«uii0i 
. from every Jew male ok female of the age of twdye yeaxa ; 
by the practice of imposing taUagea on the whole body at 
will and to any amount ; by the right frequently exer^ 
eised of exacting, or selling, or forgiving, in consideEa' 
ticm of a present, the money owing to a Jew, and by the 
&eiUty of raising at any moment a considerable sum by 

> making over to the lender the emolumentsof the Jewry 
for a certain number of years. Yet attention to his own* 
aatwrest taught the king on these occasions to act wi^h 
some caution. It was possible to ' exhaust the source 
finom which so much wealth was derived, and on that 
account commissioners were occasionally appointed td 
open the ehe^ c^ chirographs, as they were called, and 
(o make inventories of all the bonds and treasures of the 
Jews, that the council might ascertain what burthen 
they could bear, and what portion of their profits the 
king might safely appropriate to himself. It seems 
never to have occurred to them that, if a Christian 
eould not practise usury himself, he oi^ght not encourag^ 

. it for his own profit in others *, 

To the great mass of the people the Jews during the 
whole of this period were objects of the bitterest hatred. 
Itiey looked on them as men whose chief study it was 
to reduce fiunilies to indigence by extortion ; as fiends 
who delighted in the sufferings of Christians ; as an 

. accnrsed race who, by adhering to the religion, professed 
their assent to the great crime of their fore&thers. 
Reports were continually circulated of blasphemiea 
uttered, and cruelties exercised by them in derision of 
the Christian worship.* Hence the protection of the 

• sovereign was not always a shield to them against insult 

> and oppression ; and in times of riot or sedition maxify 
of them fell victims to the rage of their enemies. But 

• This aooonnt I have coll<>cted from different instruments in the New 
Kymer, 51. 95. 151 . I5S. 974. 393. 315. 337. 4Si. 50a The Statutes of the 
Realm, 821. m. flovedea. 66S, 745. and FlaeUa de ana. Reg. Henrid* 
Filai Reg. Joouius ni« tt i\°. 
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•boot the dose of the reign of Henry III^ a new diarge 
against them was urged on the attentkmof the monardi» 
that hy lending money on the seeurity of rents they had 
in many instances crept into the possession of Und to 
the disherison of the tenant's family, and the great pre- 
^^ jndice of his lord. As a remedy the king ordained that, 
j^** since they were incapable of possessing real proportj 
^ with the exception of dwelling-houses and their appur- 
tenances, they should either restore the lands in quae* 
tion to the owner on his repayment of the loan w^hmit 
interest, or, if he declined the offer, sh<^]ld dispoae of 
A. sw them to some.other Christian on the same terms *. Xd- 
l27C.ward at his coronation waS assailed with new oonpkiBts 
from their opponents. He consulted his parliament, 
and published an ordinance, in which, hsviitg first 
acknowledged the benefit which his predeeessora had 
derived from the Jews, he forbad them ever more to 
receive interest on the loan of money, exhorted them to 
seek their living by honest and lawful means, and with 
that view permitted them to work for Christian mastmrs, 
to buy and sell all manner of merchandise without pay- 
ment of toll, and enabled them to take leases of land for 
any term not exceeding ten years. But few, if any, were 
disposed to avail themselves of these concessions t. They 
had long been suspected of clipping the coin, a fraud the 
detection of which was difficult, as long as the silver 
penny might be lawfully divided into halves and ftu^ 
A.'Di things. But now an unusual quantity of light money 
1271^ was found in circulation ; the mutilation was ot course 
attributed to the Jews, and the king ordered all who 
were charged by common fame to be apprehended on 
the same day. The trials occupied a special commis- 
sion during se7eral months, and, as the actual posses- 

• New Rym. 489. 

i SUt. of Realm. S9l. There lias been aome donbt nmeetiag the dale 
•rthU sUtote; bat the docament in Rymer, p. 543. whCeh it evidently 
fsnaded on it, •how* that it was probably passed in the fourth year of £•• 
ward, the time to which it has been atfij^ned by Pryunew 
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flion of dipped odn was taken for a proof of gtiflt, not 
fewer than two hnndred and ninetj-three Jews, men and 
women, were hanged in the capital, and probably an 
equal number in the country. It should, however, be 
noticed that the ofibnce was not confined to the Jews : 
aeyeral Christians were also oonyicted, and with equal 
justice subjected to the same punishment. At last an 
end was put to these prosecutions by a proclamation • 
offering full pardon to all, whether Christians or Jews, Uaf 
who not haying been indicted for the offence, should 7« 
come in, confess their guilt, and submit to a competent 
fine*. 

The oonrersion of the Jews to Christianity was all 
object which the late king had greatly at heart To 
promote it, he distinguished by particular fevours the 
men eminent amongst the proselytes, and founded in 
the capital an establishment for the reception and sup- 
port d the more indigent t. Edward adopted the views ^ »• 
of his father. The task of instructing them was con-^^^ 
fided to the Friars preachers, that of procuring their «"* 
attendance at the lectures of the missionaries, to the 
royal bailiffki. At the same time the king promised as 
a boon — and the boon shows the degraded state of this Jui. 
oppressed people— that, though all the goods and ^• 
chattds of every Jew belonged to the crown, he would 
allow each convert to keep for himself one moiety of 
such property, and would devote the other to a fund 
for the support of those in indigent circumstances {. 
But Edward promised, the Friars preached, in vain. 
Nothing could wean the Jews from their attachment to 
the law of Moses. In 1287 they incurred the king's . 



1281, 



*Wal8. 48. Wettm. 409. Dunii 450. NewRyin.570. Aaeweomage 
was issued. Wikes. IDS. Diiiist 45:2. 

t New Rym. 801. SOd. This establishment was situated *'in NeorstKet* 
" inter vetus Templum et novam.'* Ibid. The chinch occupied the slt« 
«f the Rolls chapel at present. 

X In addition he promised to add to the (\ind the proceeds of the capita- 
tion tax on the Jews, and of all the deodands throughout the kin|doiifc 
K«w Rym. 583. 
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4is|46MiiM,ppdbably by tltfir oli^telioii to the pa jment of 
A t«lUge ; and od the lane day the whole race, without 
exception of age or sex, were thrown into prison, where 
they remained in confinement till they had appeased 
the royal indignation with a present of twelve thousand 
12^ P^^^^ ** ^"^ presents could not iivert the fate which 
j„^* threatened them. Three years later Edward, yielding 
27, to the importunities of his subjects, ordered every Jew 
. under the penalty of death to quit the kingdom for ever 
before a certain day : but at the same time, with so^ie 
attention to the demands of justiee, allowed thtm to 
carry away with them their money and chattc^k. Jo 
the number of sixteen thousand five hundred and eleven, 
they repaired to the cinque ports, where the royal 
officers protected them from insult, provided the poor 
with a gratuitous passage, and sheltered the rich from 
imposition. But at sea the mariners, no longer awed by 
the royid prohibition, in several instances plundered the 
passengers and threw them overboard, not however 
with impunity ; for Edward caused the murderers to be 
apprehended, and to suier the punishment due to their 
crime. Thus ended the sojourn of the Israelites in 
England. By the people their expulsion was celebrated 
as a public benefit ; and the clergy granted to the king 
a tenth, the laity a fifteenth, in proof of their gra- 
titude t. 

3. The wars in which Edward engi^ed necessar0y in- 
volved him in extraordinary expenses ; but the measuffes, 
by which he endeavoured to supply bis wants, oppresi^Ye 
as they were at the time, ultimately proved a benefit 
to the subject, by provoking that tesistanoe which cen- 
fined the prerogative of the crown within more mode- 
rate limits. Under the pretence of undertaking a 
crusade for the recovery of the holy land, he obtained 
fifom pope Nicholas IV. the tenth of all ecclesiastical 
benefices fi)r the six following years: and that the 

• WikM. 114. j New Rym. 736. 584. Ileming. SI. Trivet. SS^. 
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gfnuit wig^ bo mora lyronuottvo^ too MMiHtnoRto wctB 
made by a new vihiation takmi upon oath *. In 1294 ^ ^ 
he detormined to make a serious effort for the recovery j^"^ 
of Quienne ; and to defray the expenses of the approach* • ^* 
ing campaign had recourse to a bold but despotic ex- 
pedient Commissioners were appointed to search the 
treasuries of every churdi and monastery : the monies 
depoMted in them, whether they were the property of 
the monastic and derioal bodies, or had been placed 
th^re for greater security by private individuals, wete 
entered on the rdto of tiie eijpchequer ; and the prin- 
cipal sums, undw ^e denomination of loans, were 
carried away for the use of the king. A fow months 
later the dtisens of London, assembled in common 
council, were induced by «itreaties or tiireats to grant 
him a sixth of their personals ; and commissioners were 
sent CO all the other cities and boroughs to urge them 
to imitate ^e capital. The lords and knights of the^^« 
shires reluctantly gave him a tenth : but he harangued 
the clergy himself, and finished by requiring hilf of 
their income, both from their lay fees, and their bene- 
fices. At this unprecedented demand tiiey were filled 
with astonishment. A vigorous opposution was menaced ; 
but their head, the archbishc^ of Canterbury, had 
previously left the kingdom ; the dean of St. Paulas, 
whom they had sent to expostulate vnth the king, sijfd- 
denly^Lpired in his presence; and a knight, sir John 
Haviwing, unexpectedly entering the hall, addressed 
them in these words: ** Reverend fothers, if there be 
** any one among you, who dares to contradict the royal 
** wiU, let him stand forth that his person may be known ^ 
** and noticed as of one who has broken the kings 
"peace." At this threat they submitted t; and the 

• Dttntt. 503. It WM published io folio. London. 1802. nndn Um litl« 
oT Tazatio •ccleNastica AnxUn et Walte aaotoriUto P. Nieholai IV. 
eire« A. D. 1»1. By this were regulated all taxes bulh to pope «n4 
lunfrfrooi the beneficed clergy till the survey {n the 36th of Henry VIII. 

fWestm WikM,!^ Waiting. 6& Knyghton, S501. I>aM.tt». 
H«ming. 52. 9i. 
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■ o cc cM of the experiment indnoed ^ king to repeat 
it ill the following year. The representativet of the 
cities and horoughs were now summoned to parliament, 
A.D. and voted him a seventh. The brds granted an eleventh. 
1^^ From the clergy he demanded a third or fourth. They 
Vmr. pleaded inabili^, hut offered a tenth, which, after a 
scornful refusal and a delay of two months, was accepted. 
Alarmed hy such heavy and repeated exactions, they 
began to look around for protection. Edward had 
recently employed the papal authority to enforce the 
payment of the tenths for the holy war • they had re- 
course to the Mime autiiority lo shield them from the 
A. D. royal extortion ; and Bonifaee VIII., at their prayer, 
l^'publisfaed a bull, fbrlndding thd clergy of any Christum 
2^ country to grant to laymen the revenues of their bene- 
* fices without the permission of tlvs holy see *. Under 
j^oy.this plea, in the November following, they resisted the 
3. king's demand of a flffeh ; and obtained a respite tfll 
January, during which the royal seals were fixed on 
A.ik^^^ bams. On the appointed day commissioners 
! 297* were sent to require their answer ; and the archbishop 
Jan. rising, addressed them in the following words : ••You 
**• •• know, sirs, that under Almighty God we have two 
•* lords, the one spiritual, the other temporaL Obedience 
. •• is due to both, but more to the spiritual We are wiUing 
'* to do everything in our iMwer, and will send deputies 
^ at our expense to consult the pontic We entreat 
•* you to carry this reply to the J^ing, for we dare not 
••speak to him ourselves.*' Edward had already formed 
Fell, his resolution. He ccmsulted the lay peers, issued 
12. a pfoclamati<m of outlawry against the clergy both 



* In the boll the pope ezcommanieated all perioiis impoiiiiff a 
burdeot on the clersy, and all clergymen snumitting to sucn 1 



riwlaivM 

.-. . „, „ A buntena 

(Rym. U. 706; : but the next year (July S2d, 1297) in an explanatory bull 
be <toclared, that his former prohibition and eensnre did not extend tu the 
▼olnntary aids granted by the clergy, nor to case* of neeesiity, when eon- 
tribntiona were necetaary for the aafety of the kingdom, of which necea- 
sity the liing and his oonncU wore the proper judges ; nor to the dimittu- 
tioa of any right, tiberty. or cnst<im. of which the king. baron«, or temporal 
lords were in lawful posaesaion. Spond. 3S8. Brady, iii 51 
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regular and leeiilar, and took poaaefltioa of all Habit 
lay feei» goods, and chatty for the benefit of the erown^. 
The lord chief justice of the king's bench thus an- 
nounced the consequences in full court : *' You tha*« 
" are here present, proctors and attorneys, for the 
" archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, and others of the 
** clergy, take notice and acquaint your masters, that 
'* henceforth no manner of justice shall be done totliein 
** in any of the king's courts, for any injury how grieyoiui 
** soever ; but that justice shall be had against them 
*' by every erne that will complain and require it of ust." 

Before the king^s writs were issued, the archbishop ^ ^ 
of York, with his clergy, had compounded by the grant ^ 
of a fifth, to avert the n^al displeasure {. In the pro- 
TiDce of Canterbury the officers of the crown took 
poeisession of all clerical property, both real and personal, 
with the exception of what was contained within the 
pracincts of churches and cemeteries ; and at the same 
time intimation was made to the owners, that whatever 
was not redeemed before Easter, would be irrevocably 
forfeited to the king. The convocation assembled on 
mulient Sunday. According to ancient custom, it di- 
Tideil Itself into four bodies, composed of the archbishop 
and bishops, the abbots and priors, the deans and arch- 
deacotia^ and the proctors of the parochial clergy. Be- Mar. 
*>re il*ry began their deliberations, a royal message was 26. 
received forbiddmg them, under the severest threats, 
to proceed to any measure prejudicial to the rights of 
the crown, or to pronounce any censure against persons 
employed in the king's service, or such as had already 
submitted to his will$. At the same time they were 
reminded that Edward no longer asked them for an 
aid, but required a heavy fine for their contempt of 
the royal authority. It was in vain that this nominal 
distmction was thrown out to open a way to submission. 

* Apud Brady. Hi. App. No. 18. 

i Thorn. 196&. KuyKbton, 8491. Hemine. 107. 108. 

t hnuiy, iii. App. N0. 19. $ Ibid. No. SS. 
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4f bn^ M tey VMMiiiMd togethfli^ tliak tmmtiaMoy vas 
u^viocibla; they adhered to their former lesolu^n,* 
und determined to aiifiBsr with patience every priTatkni. 
But the moment the conveeatioa wat dissolyed, a few 
^^ly sought the royal &vour ; their ^uimple quickly 
gained proselytes ; some paid the &ie ; ethers deposited 
sums of money in places where they might he seized 
hf the oflScers of the exichequer; and others purehasfed 
lit arbitrary prices letters of protection. SiiU Uiere 
remained many, who refused to deteend to such ex- 
pedients, and contrived to weather out th^ storm through 
the aid of their relatives, or the oommiseEation of their 
loeighhours. The archbishop, a maa of inflexible «e- 
solution, retired with a single diaplain to*a parswiage 
in the country, where he discharged the fupctiooa of 
the curate, and subsisted on the alms of the parishioQers. 
Of his suffragans, the bishop of Lincoln alone imitated 
his example. But the friends of that prelate vohvi- 
(arily subscribed the sum required by the king* and 
obtained the restoration of his temporalities*. 

Had Edward confined his rapacity to the clergy, he 
might perhaps have continued to despise their remon- 
strances : but the aids which he annually raided on the 
freeholders, the tallages which he so frequently de- 
manded of the cities and boroughs, «nd.tl^ addUional 
duties which he extorted frcmi the merchants, had 
excited a general spirit of discontent. Wool and hides 
were the two great articles of commerce, the exportation 
of which was allowed only to foreign merchants, and 
confined by law to eleven ports in England, and three 
in Ireland. In the beginning of his reign the duty 
had been raised to half a mark on each sack of wool : 
but the royal wants perpetually increased ; and during 
his quarrel with the king of France, he, required five 
marks for every sack of fine, three for every sack of 
coarse wool, and five for every last- of hides. On one 

•pansL 651-435. WMt.Si9. WaU.68,6&. Heming. 109, 110. 
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oeeftiioii he extorted from the mevbheiitri a loui of the 
value of all the wo(4 which they exported : on tn 
othera» he aeized and sold both wool and hides ibr his 
own profit. He even stretched his rapacious hands 
to the produce of the sdl, and the live stock of his 
subjects ; and to provision his army in Guienne, issued 
precepts to each sheriff to collect by assessment on 
the landholders of his county a certain number of 
cattle, and two tlKmsand quarters of wheat *. Though , 
this requisition was accompanied with a i«omiae of 
future payment, the patience of the nation was ex- 
hausted. Consultations began to be h^d, and pve* 
parations were made for resistance* Edwavd had as 
sembled two bodiw of Uroops, with one of which he 
intended to sail to Flanders, the other he destined to 
reinforce the army in Guienne, At Salisbury he gave p . 
the command of tho latter to Bohun earl of Hereford, 24, 
the cMstable, i^d to Bigod earl of Norfolk, the marshal 
of England : but both these noblemen refUsed the 
appointment, en the alleged ground, that by their office 
they were bound only to attend on the king's perscm. 
Edward, in a paroxysm of rage, addressing himself to 
the marshal, exclaimed : ^ By the everlasting God, 
'* sir earl, you shall go or hang." ** By the everlasting 
** God, sir king,** relied Bigod» ** I wfll neither go nor 
hang." Hereford and Norfolk immediately departed: 
tliey were followed by thirty bannerets, and fifteen 
hundred knights ; and the royal officers, intimidated 
by their menaces, ceased to levy the purveyance. Ed- 
ward saw that it was necessary to dissemble, and sum- 
moned some, requested others, of his military tenants 
to meet him in arms in London t. 

The two earls, in concert with Winchelsea, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had arranged their plan of re- 
sistance to the royal exactions. On the appointed day 

"KoTglitSSOl, Don. V. 418. Wa1s.<9. Heming. 110, 111. 
t Heming. 118. 
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the constable, and John de Segraye, as deptity marshal 
(Bigod himself was detained at home bf sickness), at- 
tended the king's eourt : but when they were required 

- . to perform their respective duties "*, returned a refusal 

g^^ in writing, on the ground that they had not received 

a legal summons, but only a general invitation. Edward 

appointed a new constable and marshal ; and, to divide 

and*weaken his opponents, sought to appease the clergy, 

Jalyand to move the commiseration of the people. He 
11* received the primate with kindness, ordered the resto- 
ration of his lands, and named him one of the council 
to prince Edward, whom he had appointed regent. 
On a platform before the entrance of Westminster-halU 
accompanied by his son, the archbishop, and the earl 

^j^^y of Warwick, he harangued the people. He owned that 
the burdens, which he had laid on them, were heavy; 
but protested that it had Jiot been less painful to him 
to impose, than it had been to otheis to bear them. 
Necessity was his only apology. His object had been 
to preserve himself and his liege men firom the cruelty 
and rapacity of the Welsh, the Scots, and tl» French, 
who not only sought hit crown, but also thirsted after 
thmr blood. In such case it was better to sacrifice a 
part than to lose the whde. ** Behold,*' he concluded, 
" I am going to expose myself to danger for you. If 
'* I return, receive me again, and I will make you 
" amends : if I fall, here is my son ; place him on the 
'* throne ; and his gratitude shall reward your fidelity.** 
At these words the king burst into tears: the ardi- 
bishop was equally affected ; the contagion ran through 
the multitude; and shouts of loyalty and approbation 
persuaded Edward that he might still depend on the 

July allegiance of his people. This exhibition was followed 
31- by writs to the sheriffs, ordering them to protect the 



* These dotiet were to call all the military tenai^ before them, mrol 
their names, the number of their followers, tlie time they were to serve, Imw 
Rvm.a783. 
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(togy from iigury, and to maintain them jn the posses- 
sion of their lands *. 

He now ventured to proceed as &r as Winchelsea 
on his way to Flanders. But here he was alarmed by 
reports of the designs of his opponents, and ordered . 
letters 16 be sent to every county, stating the origin of |^' 
his quarrel with the two earls, asserting that he had 
never refused any petition for redress, and promising 
to confirm the charter of liberties and charter of the 
forests, in return for the liberal aid of an eighth which 
had been granted by the council in London t. Soon 
afterwards a paper was put into his hands, purporting 
to be the remonstrance of the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, and priors, the earls, barons, and whole com- 
monalty of England^ In it they complained that the 
last summons had been worded ambiguously; that it 
called on them to accompany the king to Flanders, a 
country in which they were not bound to serve by the 
custom of their tenures ; that, even if they were, they 
had been so impoverished by aids, tallages, and unlaw- 
ful seizures, as to be unable to bear the expense ; that 
the liberties granted to them by the two charters had 
been repeatedly violated ; that the ** evil toll *' (the 
duty) on wool amounted alone to one-fifth of the whole 
income of the land ; and that to undertake an expedi- 
tion to Flanders, in the existing circumstances, was im- 
prudent, since it would expose the kingdom without 
protection to the inroads of the Welsh and Scots. Ed- 
ward replied, that he could return no answer on matters 
of such high importance without the advice of his coun- 
cil, a part of which had already sailed for Glanders ; 
that if the remonstrants would accompany him, he 
would accept it as a fovour ; if they refused, he trusted 
they would raise no disturbance during his absence. Aug, 
Before his departure he ordered the treasurer of the 1% 

• Compue Hemingford. lia Ui. West 70. Knyghton. S510, wtth tb* 
writs in Rymer. U. 783, and Brady. iU. App. No. 29, 90. 
tBym.lbid. 
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exchequer to Id^ one-thlnl of the temporal goods of &s^ 
dergy*, and appointed commiseionen In each ootmtjr, 
with powers to require security from all persons Ibr the 
payment of aids due to the crown, and to imprison the 
publishers of false reports, the disturbers- of the peaee^ 
and such of the clergy as might presume to pronounce 
censures against the royal officers fbr the discharge of 
their duty *. 
Auf;, At length the king sailed, accompanied by the baronfe 
^'•^^ and knights who had espoused his cause; and two daya 
. later Bohun and Bigod with a numerous retinue pro- 
2^' ceeded to the exchequer. The constable, in presence 
of the treasurer and judges, complained of the king's 
extortions, of his illegal seizures of private property, 
and of the enormous duty imposed upon wool, and Ifor- 
bade them, in the name of the baronage of England, to 
* levjr the last eighth which had been granted by the 
great council, because it had been toted without his 
knowledge and concurrence, and that of his friends t. 
From the exchequer they rode to the guildhall, where 
they called upon the citizens to join in the common 
cause, and to aid in wresting the confirmation of the 
national liberties from a reluctant and despotic sove- 
reign. The tears which the Londoners had shed dur- 
ing Edward's harangue were now dried up : considera- 
tions of interest suppressed the impulse of pity; and 
they gave assurance of their co-operation to the barons» 
who immediately retired to their respective counties. 
Both during their progress to the capital, and their 
return from it, they had marched in military array, 
l^ut at the same time they had been carefiil to preserve 

*Pftrl. Writs,!. 90. In this order the king states, that trhereasOod by gft- 

iiig to hfm the goremmeni has imposed upon him the dotj of prstectinc fete 

klDgdon, and whereas be cannot protect it without the aid of both laity and 

clergy, and whereas the clergy cannot aid hfan with the sword, but with 

* money only, therefore he ordains that one third of the temporal godds of tte 



clergy for the current year shall be levied by hb officers for the sapport of 
b& present expedition. Ibid. 

tHem.llfr-17. Knyght2511. Wato.n. Bytt.il.788. PariWHt8.!.8W. 

t Edward said it had been granted by the great lords who were widi himi 
les graunt seigneurs, qui n'adguers fturent oto lui (Rym. it 784): 1 



ohiected that his friends had no knowledge of it. Deconsdentiasnoramooa 
West. 481. 
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^e pe&oe; and liaA tlureatened by pioctamailoii io 
punish evetj lawkss aggrewor wHh &e inunediatt 
amputation of a hand, or thto lobs of the head, according 
to the quality of the offence ♦. 

The king was soon inlbrmed of these proevedings, 
and ordered the barons of the exchequer to disregard 
the prohibition. But in a ibw ireete his obstinacy waa 
aubdued by a succession of untoieard erents. The people 
and clergy nnirersaHy Ikveured the cattse of the earls: 
the Scots, after their victory at Stirling, had burst into 
^e northern counties; and Bdward himself lay at 
€^hent in Flanders, unable to return to ^e protection 
of the kingdoth, and too weak to Ikce the superior Ibrce 
of the French king. In these c ir cumstances the lords 
who composed the council of the young prince invited 
llie archbishop, six prelates^ twenty-three abbots and 
priors» the constable and matshisl, and eight barons, to 
treat with them on matters of the greatest moment, and 
•ummoned a patliament to meet a week later in London, 
and witness the confirmation of the two* charters t* ^^Seol 
llie conferences which followed, the two parties, thoi]^h 30l 
opposed in appearance, had the same interests and the 
same views: a form of peace (so it was ci^led) waa 
apeedily arranged ; and to the ancient enactments of the 
charters were appended the following most important 
lidditions: — " No tallage or aid shall henceforth be laid 
** or levied by us or our heirs in this our realm, without 
" the good will and common assent of the archbishop6» 
** bishops, and other prelates, the earls» barons, knights^ 
^ burgesses, and other free men in our realm. No 
r officer of us or our heirs shall take corn, wool, hides^ 
** or other goods of any person whatsoever, without tho 
" good will and assent of the owner of such goods. — 
** Nothing shall henceforth be taken on the sack of wool 
** under the name or pretence of the evil tolL We also 
* will and grant for us and our heirs that aU, both dergy 
** and laity of our realm, shall have their laws, libertie% 

• West. ibid. Heroing. 117. Knycht S512. Wak. ^2, 
t Brady, Hist iii.App.Na33w Bjm.iL7M. 
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** and free •ustoms* as freely and wholly as at any tima 
** when they had them hest ; and if any statutes have 
* heen made or customs introduced hy us or our ances-. 
** tors contrary to them <x to any article in the present 
** charter, ve will and grant that such statutes and cus- 
** toms he null and void for ever. — We have moreover. 
^ remitted to the earl constable, and earl marshal, and 
**all their associates, and to all those who have not 
** accompanied us to Flanders, all rancour and ill-will» 
" and all manner of offences which they may have com* 
** mitted against us or ours before the making of this 
** fwesent charter. — And for the greater assurance of 
** this thing we will and grant for us and eur heirs, that 
** all archbishops and bishops in Bngland for ever, shall 
** twice in the year after, the reading of this charter ia 
** their cathedral churches, excommunicate, and oaus« 
** in their parochial churches to be excommunicated, all 
*^ those, that knowingly shall do or cause to be done any 
*' thing against the tenor, force and effect of any artiela 
**«ontainediaitV 

The most important of these demands,, that by whidi 
the crown was called upon to relinquidi the chum of 
levying taxes without the consent of the nation, had 
already been yielded by John in the magna charta. But 
the concession was then thought to bear so hard on the 
royal prerogative, that on the confirmation of the charter 
in the first of Henry III^ it had been reserved for sub- 
sequent consideration ; and both that monarch and his 

•SUtormeidm.L19S. Hemiaf. 141. TiMNiffh Heniiiglbfd calls Umm 
demands articuli inierti in Magna Charta, and they have been alwaya 
printed in the Statute Book as Statntum de tallaitio non concedendo, I * 
onnnot dlseorer that they were evw oonflrmed by thekincin that partK' 
cnlar form. It is observable* however* that the compiler sf them adapted, 
his language to the altered com position of parliament. In John's charier 
taxes are not to be levied nisi per commune consilium regni : in tbes^ 
articles, sine voluntate et assensu eommuni arcfaiei>iscoporum, epiaoo- 
pormn et aliomra pralatomm, eomitnm. baronnm. militum. burgensium 
el ali<Nrnm Uberorum hominom de regno nostra Bnt in the charter signed 
first by the prince and afterwards by the king, a different language is 
•dopled-- tirsqoe par oomun assent de tut le roianme et a onmun profit ds' 
Msisae to niaome. Stat. 1831 
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•on had hitherto he&x Me to keep it in aheyance hy 
delays and evasiong. But now procrastination would ^ 
have been dangerous. As soon as the parliament ^ 
assembled, the prince subscribed two instruments, of 
which one confirmed the two charters* the other granted, 
but in different language and dififerent order, every con* 
cessbn demanded by the bacons. In addition, for their 
security he took them individually under his protection, 
and the lords of the council bound themselves to indem- 
nify them against the effects of the royal resentments 
In return an aid in money was granted both from the 
clergy and laity, and a common letter was written to the 
king, assuring him that hfe faithful barons were ready 
at his word to join him in Flanders, or to march against 
his enemies in Scotland; but requiring at the same 
time, and in a tone of defiance, his ratification of th» 
acts done by his son against the sixth day of December. 
It cost the haughty mind of Edward many a struggle 
before he would submit : three days were spent in use- 
less deliberation and complaints: but at last, with a 
reluctant hand he signed the confirmation of the i^o^^^ 
charters with the additional articles, and a separate par» ^ 
don for the earls and their followers *. 

This was perhaps the most important victory which 
had hitherto been gained over the crown. By investing 
the people with the sole right of raising the supplies, it 
armed them with the power of checking the extrava* 
gance, and controlling the despotism, of their monarchs. 
Whatever jealousy might be entertained of Edward's 
intentions, his conduct wore at first the semblance 
ei sincerity. As soon as an armistice had been con- a.iw 
duded between him and the king of France, he re- J^Wi 
turned to England, and appointed commissioners to in- |^* 
quire into the illegal seizures which had been made 

• Brady, UL App. No. 34. KnjKht. S5S9>-S5S4. Hemiog. 138—1491 
Wiirt. 431. Wab. 73, 74. Sut. of Realm, L 114—196. la the LonK 
Roport (SS7) H h doubted whether the imuit of mtomvy wm • padioae*- 
Uiy grant But we Dart WiU«, 1.63, <4. 
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j^, previously to his departure. They were to be divided 
4, into two classes. Where the officers had acted without 
warrant, they were at their own cost to indemnify the 
•ufiferers: where the goods had been taken by the royal 
orders, their value was to be certified into the exche- 
quer, and prompt payment was to be made *. Still it 
was suspected that he only waited for a favourable mo- 
ment to cancel the concessions which bad been wrung 
from him by necessity ; and it was whispered that 
among his confidential friends be had laughed at them 
as being of no force, because they bad been made in a 
foreign country, where he possessed no authority. 
May^hen he met bis parliament at York, the earls of 
^* Hereford and Norfolk required that he should ratify 
bis confirmation of the charters. He objected the ne- 
cessity of hastening to oppose the Scots, solemnly pro- 
mised to comply with their request on his return, and 
brought forward the bishop of Durham and three earls, 
who swore ** on his soul " that he should fulfil his en« 
A.Dw gagementsf. The victory of Falkirk and a long series 
l^.of success gave a lustre to bis arms ; but when the par- 
Mar, liament assembled the next year, the king was reminded 
*• of his promise. His reluctance employed every artifice 
to deceive the vigilance, or exhaust the patience of the 
two earls. He retired from the parliament in anger : he 
returned, and proposed modifications : at last he ratified 
bis former concessions, but with the addition of a clause, 
which, by saving the rights of the crown, virtually annul- 
led every provision in favour of the subject $. BcAiun and 
Bigod instantly departed with their adherents ; and the 
king, to ascertain the sentiments of the people, ordered 
the dieriffs to assemble the citizens in the cemetery of 
St. Paul's, and to read to them the new confirmation of 
the charters. The lecture vras repeatedly interrupted 
by shouts of approbation: but when the fllusory clause 

• Rym. ti. 813. f Wait. 76u Heming. 159. 

% Salvif tamen jaramento noiitro. fare ootodsb nostne, et ratiooibuf no*- 
Ms* ae etiam alioram. Stat, of ResUin. L 12S. 
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Was recited, the air rang with expressioiis^f disocmteiit, 
and curses were poured on the head of the prince, who 
had thus disappointed the expectations of his people. 
Bdward took the alarm ; summoned a new parliament Apr. 
to meet him in three weeks; granted every demand, ^^ 
and appointed a commission of three hishops, three May 
earls, and three barons, to ascertain the real boundaries ^* 
of the royal forests *• 

Though the earl of Hereford died soon after the disso- 
lution of parliament, his partisans did not relax in their 
exertions. In the next session they complained that 
the law was but a dead letter, and that the royal officers 
refused to carry it into execution. To satisfy them a.d. 
Edward was compiled to repeat his concessions, and to 1^^* 
grant additional articles, by which it was enacted that^'* 
the charters should be publicly read in the sherifTs 
court four times every year, and that three knights of 
each county should be elected by the freeholders, and 
be empowered by ^e king, to punish summarily every 
offence against them, for which a remedy had not been 
provided at common lawt. During the year the per- a.d. 
ambulation of forests was completed, and in the follow- 1301. 
ing parliament it was enacted, that " whatever according ^^* 
" to the return of the perambulators was situated with- * 
** out the forests, ahould remain so, and whatever was 
" situated within them, should be accounted forest land 
•• for ever." 

No^thstanding the facility with which Edward had 
of late assented to the demands of the barons, he 
cherished a secret hope of being one day able to resume 
those cliums, the surrender of which had been wrested 
ttom him by the necessity of appeasing his subjects. In 
1304 Scotland was subdued. He had already intimidated 
his former opponents by successively punishing them 
for their opposition to his interests. The earl marshal 

•West 431. Heming. leS. Stat S7 Ed. I. St I. 
t Stat t8 Bdv. L St % ArtfeuU raper Cbartaa, Stat of Realm, 188. 
BnMi/,iii.7aL 
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•nd the ion of Uii9 eud coDitaible bad beon induct to 
surreaidei their ^Utea and hpnpuxs into his hands * : 
and the principal of the patriot barons under different 
pretences had been compelled to make him oonsidexablf 
A.D. presents t. From Stirling, as if his concessions and 
l^Oi. confirmations of the charters had never ei^sted, he seint 
^' commissioners to raise a tallage on all the cities and 
boroughs of his demesne, according to their wealth and 
sufficiency, either by a capitation tax, or an impost in 
A.D. eommcm, as might be most to his advantage. Nor was 
1305. this illegal measure resta^ or vaunted. In the next 
^* parliament he silenced th^ complaints of the barons by 
granting them pennissbn to raise a similar tallage on 
their own tenants). Before be left Scotland he sent a 
deputation to Ibe pope. Its object was a profound 
lecret at the time, but has been revealed to posterity by 
the papal answer. The envoys informed his hoUness 
that, during the king's absence in Flanders, a conspiracy 
bad been l»rmed against him by ^me of hia baron% 
whoei^rted from him certain uqjust ooncesaions, in 
violation of the oath which he had taken at his corona- 
tion ; and, exhibiting to him an attested copy of the 
bull by which Clement IV. had annulled the different 
compacts between Henry III. and the e^rl of Leicester, 



4 omujt HI. wf wkv%, ran. i. AVi. 
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ihey prayed that he would imitate the conduct of hSi 
predecessor. ITie answer, with which they returned, ©•«• 
declared all such concessions invalid ; but this declara- **• 
tion proceeded on the supposition that the concession! 
were contrary to the rights of the crown, which the king 
had sworn to transmit to his posterity, and was accom- 
panied with a clause saving to his subjects all the rights 
of which they were previously in possession *. Whether 
it were that with these limitations the papal rescript 
did not fully meet the king*s wishes, or that he was 
intimidated by the rebellion of the Scots, he made no 
public use of its contents ; but suffered the concej:sion8, 
galling as they were, to remain on the statute roll at his 
death, and to descend to future sovereigns as the re- 
cognised law of the land t. Thus, after a long struggle, 
was won from an able and powerful monarch the most 
valuable of the privileges eujoyed by the commons of 
England at the present day. If we are indebted to the 
patriotism of cardinal Langton, and the barons at 
Runnymead, the framers of the great charter, we 
ought equally to revere the memory of archbishop Win- 
chelsea, and the earls of Hereford and Norfolk. The 
former erected barriers against the abuse of the sove- 
reign authority; the latter fixed the liberties of the sub- 
ject on a sure and permanent foundation. 

III. Notwithstanding these instances of oppression, 
Edwaird has obtained the name of the English Justinian, 
from the improvements which were made during his 
re^n in the national code, and the administration of 
justice ; improvements for which his people were per* 
haps as much indebted to his necessities as his wisdom ; 
since they were always granted at the request of his 
parliament, and purchased with the vote of a valuable 
aid. That the courts of king's bench, exchequer, and 
common pleas, might not encroach on each other, the 
limits of their respective jurisdictions were accurately 
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defined ; and that the courts christian mig^t not i 
the undue cognizance of temporal rights, they were 
confined to matrimonial and testamentary causes, the 
non-payment of tithes, perjury, defietmation, mortuaries, 
and the inttiction of pubUc penance. The institution 
^g^of itinerary judges was retained; and, for the more 
prompt administration of justice, it was enacted that 
two of the number, aided by one or more discreet 
knights, should hold assizes in each county thrice in 
the year*. These officers might not be deficient in 
learning or talents ; but there is great reason to doubt 
their integrity. With small salaries they amassed 
immense riches ; and when the king, after an absence 
of three years, returned to England in 1289, all the 
judges were apprehended, and indicted for bribery. 
Two only were acquitted. Weyland, the chief justice 
of the king's bench, was found guilty of having first 
instigated his servants to commit murder, and then 
screened them from punishment. He abjured the 
realm, and all bis property, both real and personal, 
was adjudged to the kingt. Strattoh, the chief baron 
of the exchequer, suffered a long imprisonment, was 
deprived of his lay fees, and paid a fine of thirty-four 
thousand marks. Sir Ralf de Hengham, the grand 
justiciary, and regent during the king's absence, was 
amerced in the sum of seven thousand, the rest in 
smaller sums, amounting in the aggregate to twenty- 
four thousand marks. 

• Stot 13 Eilw. I. c. 30. Eight yean later he divided the kingdom into 
Ibar ciicuits, and appointed two jxuigec to each, to be always employed in 
this office to the ea«« of the people. Middlesex was in no circuit, because 
the king's bench was in the county. Stat of Realm, 1. 118. 

t The history of Weyland is curious. He escaped ftom eustody. dis> 
ffiUsed himself, and wai admitted a novice smong the flriars minors at 8t 
Edmundsbury. Uis retreat whs however discovered : bat as he was in • 
aanctuarjr. forty days were allowed him according to law. after which the 
introduction of provisions into the convent was prohibited. The friara 
•con left it through want : Weyland followed them, and was coadueted to 
the Tower. In the king's council the option was given to him to stand hla 
trial, to be imprisoned fur life, or to abjure the realm. He chose this lat> 
ter; and having walked barefiiot and bareheaded, with a cracifix in hto 
haiid, to the sea side, was immediately tnuunorted. See Duast. 573— 
§77. Wikei,U8,a9. 
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For the preservation of the peace was enacted the 
celebrated statute of Winchester, which reyived the 
ancient custom of requiring sureties ttom strangers 
and lodgers, established the watch and ward from 8un« 
set to sunrise in all cities and boroughs; regulated 
the hue and cry ; and ordered all hedges and underwood 
to be cleared away to the distance of two hundred feet 
on each side of the high roads leading from town to 
town, that they might not afford shelter to robbers*. 
These regulations, however, were ill observed, till the 
king issued a commission to certain knights in every 
shire, authorizing them to enforce the provisions of 
the act, and to call to their aid the posse of the sheriff 
as often as it might be requisite. The utility of these 
commissioners was soon ascertained: they were gra- 
dually armed with more extensive powers ; and in- 
stead of conservators, were at last styled justices of the 
peace. But during Edward's expeditions into Scotland 
they were unable to suppress the bands of ruflSans, 
who assembled in different places, hired themselves 
to the best bidder, and ^became the executioners of 
private vengeance, or the ministers of individual ra- 
pacity. These excesses, however, ceased with the sub- 
mission of the Scots. An extraordinary commission 13^ 
of justices of traylebaston proceeded from county to April 
county, and by condemning, after a summary trial* ^ 
many of the offenders to the gallows, so intimidated 
the rest, that they precipitately quitted the kingdom t. 

During Edward's reign several alterations were made 
in the laws respecting the transmission or alienation 

•Stat, of Realm, 96. 

+ Rot Pari L 178. Ryley. 280. Rym. ii. 960. Several fandful expl». 
nation! of the name have been given. But ai Sir F. Pa]grave remarks 
(Chron. Aba. 66.) the coromuciou it docketed, de transg* nominatia trail- 
uacton audiend' et t^rminand' ; and consequently the word apolies to tiie 
offender or the offence. The offenders are described as muroerers, rob- 
bers, and incendiaries* wandering ih>m place to place, and lurking in 
wouds and parks. ParL Writs, i. 40& Perhaps they were generallv 
- armed with clubs ; whence tlie offiBnce might be called an met of trait* 
bastoo. 
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dP tM property, which are wholly or ptrtially ia Jbroe 
i^ the present day. Qriginally bndi were given to a 
man and the heirs of his hody, in failure of which heirs 
they were to return to the donor : hut it had heen held 
hy the judges that on the hirth of an heir the condition 
was fulfilled. The feoffee could then aliene as he 
pleased, and he was generally carefUl to make his fee- 
simple ahsolute, so that it might descend hy common 
law to his heirs general. The harons complained that 
l^ this expedient the will of the donor, and the rights 
of his successors, were unjustly defeated ; and a law 
was enacted, taking fh>m the feoffise the power of dis- 
posing of his lands, and ordaining that they should 
descend in the terms of the original grant, and in iailure 
of issue revert to the donor, or the heirs of the donor. 
The ohject of this statute was to preserve the rights of 
the lord : its effect, though that does not appear to 
have l>een contemplated hy the legislature, was to se- 
cure the transmission of estates through the different 
generations of the same family, hy depriving the actual 
possessor of the power of alienation*. 
A* T^ Another very important alteration regarded the con- 
1290,ygyj^jj^5^ of lands. At the commencement of Edward's 
reign, every tenant, who possessed freehold lands of 
inheritance, could convert his property into a manor, 
with manorial courts, profits, and immunities, by grant- 
ing or selling a portion of it to two or more individuals, 
to he held by them and their heirs for ever, under free 
or military service. By this system of sub-infeudation 
manors were multiplied beyond measure ; and the great 
harons discovered that they were deprived of the es- 
cheats, r'feliefs, and wardships, of the lesser freeholders, 
which by the condition of their tenures were reserved 
to the immediate lords of whom they held their lands. 
Repeated complaints gave birth to the statute of the 
eighteenth of this prince, by which the creation of new 

•Stot of Realm, 7L 
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miBLnoiti wks prohibited; and it was enacted, that m 
all sales or grants of land for the future, the ne% feoffee 
should hold hfs land, not of the individual froib whom 
he received or purchased it, hut of the chief lord of the 
fee. Hencie it is, that at the present day no claim of 
manorial rights is admitted, unless they have existed 
ad such since the year 1290 ^. 

I shall notice only one more alteration, which tbd 
king appeara to have had much at heart, and in which 
be was in a great measure defeated by the ingenuity 
of his opponents ; I mean the statute enacted to pre- 
vent corporate bodies, ecclesiastical or siecular, from 
acquiring lands in mortmain. For as such bodies 
cannot die, the iminediate lords of those lands Were 
deprived of the escheats, reliefs, wardships, and other 
feudal profits, which they derived from the decease of 
individual proprietors. To remedy the inconvenience 
bodies corporate had long been incapacitated from ac- 
quiring lands without the previous consent both of the 
mesne lord, and the king : but they had found means 
to evade the prohibition by taking leases for very long 
terms of years, or by purchasing estates, which were 
held bona fide of themselves. In 1279 a statute was 
passed, by which all alienations in mortmain, by what- 
ever art, or under whatever pretext they might b^ 
effected, were forbidden on pain of finrfeiture to the 
iHiittodiate lord, or, in his default during a year, to the 
lord paramount, and in default of both, to the kingti 
But an expedient was soon discovered by which the 
provision^ of the statute were eluded. A secret under- 
standing took place between the parties': the body 
wishing to obtain the land set up a fictitious title ; and 
the real proprietor, by collusion, suffered judgment to 
be given against him. This was the origin of common 

• Stat, of Realm, lOe. Rot ParL torn. L ip. 41. 

i SiaU of Realm, 5L There are* however, several instancea in which 
the king nanted lieenaei for the alienation of lauds in ntortmain. S«0 
Ryra. IL €0. 1004. 
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neovieriM, which are itill in use. The king was in- 
dignant when he saw himself foiled in this manner, 
and in 1285 a new statute was passed, hy whidi all such 
cases were sent to a jury, and wherever fraud was dia- 
covered, the land was forfeited to the immediate lord *. 
Still the ingenuity of the clergy, who were principally 
interested in the contest, was not exhausted. They 
distinguished between the possession and the use; 
estates were no longer conveyed to the body corporate, 
but to others for ito use; and thus, while the seizin of 
the land was in the nominal feoffee, all its pirofits and 
emoluments came to the possession of those for whom 
the vendor or grantor originally intended itt. 

It had employed Edward thirteen years to forge the 
fetters of Scotland : in less than six months she was 
again free. To understand this important revolution, 
we must advert to the rival houses of Baliol and Bruce. 
Baliol was dead; and before his death he had more 
than once renounced for himself and his posterity all 
right to the crown. As the renunciation had been made 
in captivity, and was the effect of compulsion, it would 
probably have been disregarded by the Scots : but his 
only son was a prisoner in the Tower of London, and 
the task of supporting the rights of the family devolved 
on the next heir, John Comyn of Badenoch, the son 
of Marjory, Baliol's sister, a nobleman already dis- 
tinguished by his efforts to recover the independence 
of his country. From the fotal battle of Falkirk to 
the last expedition of Edward, he directed as guardian 
the councils of Scotland. To the king of England he 
had long been an object of peculiar jealousy : at the 
late pacification a sentence of temporary banishment 
was pronounced against him ; and, though that sen- 
tence had been recalled, he had still been fined in thrice 
the amount of his yearly income. 

The pretensions of Robert Bruce, the original com* 

•SUt of Realm, 87. t Set SUt 15 Ricli. II. e. fi. 
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petitor, had descended to his grandson, of the same 
name and about twenty-three years of age. The Braces, 
animated by a spirit of opposition to the Baliols, had 
hitherto done little for their country. The grandfather 
had been the first to acknowledge the superiority of 
the king of England : the son, when Baliol drew the 
sword of independence, hastened to join the hostile 
banners of Edward ; and the grandson, unable to dis- 
cern his real interest, had continually oscillated between 
the two parties. As often as a gleam of success en- 
livened the hopes of tlie patriots, he became a willing 
eonyert to the same holy cause: at the approach of 
Edward, the apostate was always eager to make his 
peace with the conqueror, and to redeem his past dis« 
loyalty by new services. At the present time he en- 
joyed the favour and confidence of that prince, who 
had consulted him on the late settlement of Scotland, 
and remitted to him the payment of the relief due for 
the lauds which his father had held in England. 

It chanced that both Comyn and Brace arrived at ^ "*• 
Dumfries about the same time, probably to meet the p^ 
new justiciaries who were holding their court in the iq 
town. Bruce requested a private conference in the 
choir of the church of the Minorites ; and the very 
selection of the place warrants a suspicion that the two 
chiefs had reason to be on their guard against each 
other. Whether it were the consequence of premeditated 
^ treachery, or only the sudden impulse of passion, will 
be for ever unknown : but they met ; the conversation 
grew warm ; and Brace plunged his dirk into the breast 
of Comyn, saw him fall, and hurried to the church-door. 
He appeared pale and agitated; and to the inquiries 
of his attendants replied: *' I think I have killed 
•• Comyn.** — " You only think so !" exclaimed one of 
the number, and hastened with his companions into 
the church. Comyn still breathed, and with proper 
care might have lived. The friars had conveyed him 
behind the altar; and his uncle, sir Robert Comyn, 
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had been cdled to bis assistance. At the approadi of 
the assassins sir Robert drew his sword, and was slain 
by Christopher Seaton, the brother-in-law of Bruce. 
Kilpatric springing fbrwards to Comyn, plunged his 
dagger into the heart of the unresisting victim *. 

This is all that is known, perhaps more than is really 
known, respecting the cause, and the circumstances 
of the murder. But the Scottish historians are better 
informed. They tell us, that Gomyn had bound him- 
self by oath and indenture to support the claim of 
Bruce to the crown ; that he afterwards betrayed the 
secret to Edward, who one evening over the bottle re- 
vealed his intention of putting the whole famQy to 
death ; that the earl of Gloucester gave Bruce a hint 
of his danger, by sending him a pair of spurs and twelve 
silvt^ pennies ; that the patriot, to prevent his being 
tracked in the snow, ordered the shoes of his horses to 
be inverted, rode through bye ways from London to 
Lochmaben in seven days, and meeting on the road a 
foot-traveller, of suspicious appearance, killed him, and 
found on his person letters from Comyn to Edward ; 
that he went immediately to Dumfries, sent for Comyn 
to the church, showed him the intercepted letters, and, 
receiving from him the lie, despatched the traitor t. 
This romantic tale was long believed by the gratitude 
and partiality of the people : but later writers of the 

• Compare Hem. 219. West 453. Knyffht. 2494. Waiting. 91. Fofd. ♦ 
zil. 7. Haiieo. i. S9j. The cause atsigned by the oM poet, whose lioes 
ire pieaenred by Fonlun, ic the ancient quarrel between the two lamiliea. 
Causa suaB mortis est vetus discordia fbrtis.— Ford. xiL 7. 

+ ForduD, xii. 5—7. Boece. xli. Buch. vili. Tlie genius of Hume Iiaa 
teproved and embellished this tale. He first gilds the spurs sent by tbo 
•art of Gloucester, and changes into a purse of gold the paltry present of 
twelve pennies. Then, having conducted the hero to Dnifcfries, with tb« 
Scottish writers, he adopts the opinion of the Enslish, that Um disput* 

J rose respecting the'snccessiun to the crown, and therefore introduces 
Iroce to a council of Scottish nobles roost providentially assembled at th« 
Tery aumeut, astonishes them with the brauty, the address, and the elo> 
quence of the youni; patriot, composes for him an elegant harangue, and 
^its a string of eautiout objections into the mouth of Comyn. The a»- 
semUy breaks up: Bruce, in a fit of indignant patriotism, pursues Comya^ 
4ad the murder u perpetxated.— But aU thii again is fletioa ! 
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■ame nation have proved that iu all its eireamslahcte 
it is liable to strong objections, in many is oontradieted 
by satisfactory evidence. There can be little doubt that 
it is a fiction, purposely invented to wash the guilt of 
blood from the character of Robert I., and to justify a 
transaction, which led to the recovery of Scottish in« 
dependence. 

Edward was rather irritated than alarmed at the in- 
telligence. That 80 foul a murder eould overturn his 
superiority was an idea which never entered his mind : 
but, enfeebled as he was by years and disease^ he looked 
Ibrward with reluctance to the possibility of a war. 
Orders were sent to his lieutenant, Aymar de Valence. Apr. 
earl of Pembroke, to chastise the presumption of •Bruee ; ^« 
and all the young nobility of England were summoned 
to receive, in company with prince Edward, the honour Apr. 
of knighthood. The more distinguished he admitted ^ 
into the palace: for the accommodation of the others. May. 
tents were erected in the gardens of the Temple ; and **• 
alhreceived from the royal wardrobe vests of silk, and 
mantles of purple and gold. The king was too weak 
to expose himself to the heat caused by the crowd. 
He knighted his son in the hall of the palace ; and 
the young prince, in the abbey church, conferred the 
same honour on his two hundred and seventy com- 
panions. It was the custom for the new knight to make 
a vow, the object of which was generally suggested by 
the circumstances of the time : the vows of chivalry, 
however, were not taken on the gospels, but, ridiculous 
as it may appear, in the presence of a peacock, or phea- 
sant, or other bird of beautiful plumage. During the 
royd banquet, the minstrels placed on the table two 
swans in nets of gold. The king immediately vowed 
before God and the swans, that he would revenge the 
death of Comyn, and punish the perfidy of the rebels; 
and then addressing the company, conjured them in 
the event of his death on the expedition, to keep his 
body unburied, till they had enabled his son to accom- 
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plith his TOW. The son swore that he would not sleep 
two nights in the same place till he had entered Soot- 
land to execute his Other's commands ; the rest i^ 
plauded his oath» and imitated his example. The next 
morning the prince, with his knights companions, de- 
parted for the herders: Edward himself followed hy 
easy journeys ; and his military tenants received writs to 
join him at Carlisle in the beginning of July *. 

Mar. Bruce, by the murder of Comyn, had staked his life : 
29. he could save it only by winning a sceptre. He assumed 
the title of king, summoned the Scots to his standard, 
and was crowned without any opposition at Scone. 
When his wife, the daughter of the earl of Ulster, was 
informed of the coronation, she ventured to express 
a hope that he, who was a king in summer, might not 
prove an exile in winter. These words were noticed 
as a prediction : but it required not the spirit of pro- 
phecy to foretell the disasters which attended the first 

JTvne efforts of the new monarch. In the wood of Methuen, 
19. and the neighbourhood of Perth, six of his bravest 
knights were made prisoners by Pembroke ; and Bruce 
himself, thrown from his horse, must have shared their 
lot, had he not been rescued by Seaton. The Grampian 
hills offered a retreat to the fugitives : the deer of the 
forest and fish of the stream supplied them with food ; 
if occasionally they descended to the lowlands, they as 
often returned at the approach of the English; and 
during two months they wandered like outlaws through 
Breadalbane and Athole. But their sufferings were 
lessened by the attentions of their female relatives, who, 
under the guidance of Nigel, a brother of Bruce, had 
arrived to share the lot of their fathers, brothers, and 
husbands. Near the banks of Loch Tay, they were 



• Weft ^3. Trhret. 34a Kym. ii. 1052L Ad. Murinu 37. Th« Idm^ 
hud not ft>rgotten the feudal right ofderoauding an ud ttom hie tenants oa 
this oeeaeiou; but he chose to do it in pnrliamvnt, which anembled oath* 
aothof liny, and inanted him a thirtieth and twentieth. Pari. Writs. 
1S4178. 
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d]§ooT«ned by Alexander lord of Lcnn, who bad married 
a Ck>myn. He summoned his clan: Bruce and hisAogw 
followers were defeated; and it became necessary to '^* 
separate for their safety. The ladies were conducted 
on horseback to the castle of Kildruinmy : the king, 
with only two or three companions, proceeded on foot 
to Loch Lomond, crossed it in a boat, and received an 
hospitable welcome at the castle of Dunavarty, from 
the lord of Kintyre. After three days* rest, he em- 
barked in a small ship, steered to the north of Ireland, 
and in the unfrequented island of Rathlin, buried 
himself during the winter from the knowledge and the 
pursuit of his enemies *. 

Edward, through weakness, was unable to leaye the 
neighbourhood of Carlisle : but he could attend the 
deliberations of his council, and issue instructions for 
the punishment of the prisoners. It was determined 
that the murderers of Comyn, their abettors and con- 
cealers, should be drawn and hanged ; that all rebels 
taken with arms in their hands should be hanged or 
beheaded ; that of those who surrendered, t}ie most 
dangerous should be imprisoned during the king's 
pleasure ; the rest, with such as had joined the insur- 
gents by compulsion, and the common people, should 
be punished according to the discretion of the king's 
lieutenant. In consequence of these orders, a few 
priioneri were tried, condemned, and executed, among 
whom the most distinguished were the earl of Athole, 
Nigel the brother of Bruce, Christopher Seaton, with 
his brother Alexander, both Englishmen, Simon Fraser, 
and Herbert de Norham. If we consider these un- 
fortunate men as the champions of freedom, they may 
demand our pity ; but their execution cannot sub- 
stantiate the charge of cruelty against Edward. Some 

• BarlMur. 29-61. Ford. x\\. S. Wett 455. Heming. SS3. The ad- 
Tenturea of Bruce are romantic and interesting in Barbotur. Fordun bears 
testimony to his accuracy ; but Barbour was a poet, and cTide&tly atalls 
kimseif w the privilege oihU professiou. 
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were murderers : all \itA repedtedljf broken their 6tAhB 
of fealty, and had been repeatedly admitted to pardon ^. 
Among the prisoners were three ^celieiBiastics, the 
abbot of Scone, and the bishops of St. Andrew'* and 
Glasgow, and most of the females, who had so heroically 
joined the outlaws in the highlands. Thfe former had 
been taken in complete armour, and were confined in 
fetters in sepairate castles in England. The latter fell 
into the hands of the king, by the sarrender of Kil^ 
drummy, or the violation of die sanctuary at IVitn m 
RoM-shire. To the wife of Bnice Edward assigned hm 
manor of Bnistvrick for her residence, with an establish- 
ment suitable to her rank as countess of Carrickf. 
Many were dispersed in different convents, and placed 
A. D. under the custody of the nuns. Two, the countess of 
13U7. Buchan, who in ri^t of her fkmily had placed the crown 
on the head of Brace, and his sister Mary, who by her 
conduct must have merited the distinction, were treated 
with greater severity. They were confined, the first 
in the castle of Berwick, the other in that of Roxburglk 
At the end of fbur years Mary was exchanged for nine 
English prisoners of rank ; and about die same time 
the countess was transferred to a less rigorous confine* 
ment in the Carmelite convent in Berwick^ from whieh 
She was liberated three years afterwards t. 



•Rylev. 510. Trivet. 344, 345. We>t. 455, 456. 

t The king's ditecttbni are cUrtoiUL The bisHoi 

each in a cfli in the iowjer. every door leading to whidi was to \» kept 



locked* and the draw bridife raised. No one was ever to see tliem besides 
a val<>i« a boy. and k ehaptain for each, for whose fidelity the sheriff wag 
to be security. New Rymer, 966. With respect to tiie countess, her 
estublishmeut wa« to conHist of— 1. Two females of the country, of a good 
age, very sedate, and of npproved condact, one at a companion, the other 
as a waiting-maid. 9. Two valeta of good age and sedate, one belonglbg 
to her father the earl of Ulster, the other of the country, to carve for lier. 
8. A footman " to sta^ in her chamber, a sober man, and not riotous, to 
** make her hed ana do other thinss fitting for the chamber." 4. A 
house steward to take care of her Keys, pantry, and butlery. Also « 
cook.— She was moreover to have three greyhounds to hunt in the warren 
and park, when she wished; as much veuiscu and fish as she wanted ; 
the house she likt-d best, and liberty to fide to any part of the manor. 
Eym. il 1013. 1014. 

t See Rot. Soot L 85. W, They were confined in cages; on which ae- 
ooont soma writers say that they were ex^ioaed in cages to the gate of 
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About the «nd of winter the exOes issued from their 
retreat. Thomas and Alexander Bniice with a body of 
Irishmen entered Loch Ryan, but were opposed by Dun- 
ean Macdowal, made prisoners, and executed at Carlisle. 
The king was more fortunate than his brothers. He Feb. 
sailed to the coast of Carrick, surprised the English ^* 
in the vicinity of Turnberry, and hastened for security 
to the hills and forests. By degrees he was joined by M«y 
his former vassals, defeated Pembroke^ and drove Ralph ^^* 
de Monthermer to the castle of Ayr. He even laid 
siege to the place, but had the wisd(»n, at the approach 
of the English forces, to retire once more to the moun- 
tains*. 

To Edward the success of his antagonist, trifling as 
it was, became a continued source of vexation. In July 
he felt a marked improvement in his health, and ordered 
the army to advance into Scotland. But the very ex- 
ertion of mounting on horseback threw him back into 
his former state of weakness ; his progress in four days 
was confined to six mUes; and Uie next evening he July 
expired at Burgh on the sands, in the sixty -ninth year 7. 
of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign t. 

Edward was twice married. His first wife was Elea- 
nor of Castile, daughter of Ferdinand III., and, after 
the death of her mother, heiress of Ponthieu. Eleanor 
deserved and possessed the affections of her husband. 
She is described as elegant in her person, and gentle 
in her manners; pious, prudent, and charitable; ab- 
staining firom all interference in matters of state ; and 
employing her authority to relieve the oppressed, and 
reconcile those who were at variance. She bore Edward 

tite people. The contfiiry is evident from the king*8 orders. The cage was 
to be built within one of the torrets of the castle } and the priaoner was on 
no account to come out of it. Ooe or two female servants of English birtb 
were to be allowed to speak with ihem. In each cage was to be the " con- 
** venience of a Atceat chamber.** Rym. ii. 1014. The troth is, cage meani 
a cell or room in a prison j and, for the accranmodation of these ladies, their 
cages were formed by- wooden partitions within the walls of the castle. 

* Barbom-, 9^-157. West. 457, 458. Uem. 225. Trivet, 346. 

t &ym. ii. 1059. 
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four fODB, and deren dftu^ten, of whom oevenl ^Bed in 
thmi iaSaincjy aad noli more than three are known to hxve 
florvived their &ther. Her death happened at Haidley, 
near linooln, in 1290. The king's affection induced him 
to foUow the funeral to Westminster, and to erect, wher- 
ever the corpse rested for the night, a magnificent croes 
to her memory*. Bib second wife was Margaret c^ 
France, hj whom he had a daughter, who cKed in her io- 
fiuicj, and two sons who survived him. 

* SonM of these crosses still remain, and are of considerable «J^n c^nog. 
^ His objeei in titeee erections was not merely to preserve ber memory, hmt 
to induce passengers tu stop sjid offer up their prayers for iMr sonL Wala. 
54. Inthecircularletterwhichhe sent on the occasion to different pre- 
lates and abbots, he describes the ot]jeet of these prayers to be. ut si qnid 
macnbe non pui^;at« in ipsa. Ibrsau oblivionis defeeta vel alio modo, ro- 
tnandt, per ntilia orationum suflrafia, Juxta dirius MiaerieordiM pWiiiln 
dinem aUtergatur. Kym. ii. ^iS. I may add, that to raise crosses where 
the dead body had rested was a custom in £aj{land as old at Ctaiiatiaiiitiw 
fUelt fiee Ang. Sac. it 2S. 
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CoroaatioDof Edward->Elefvatkni, Exile, and Death of Gavetton—War la 
Scotland— The Defeat at BnnDockbum— Edward Brace defeated and 
•lain in Ireland^Tmce with Scotland— War with the Baron*— Loss of 
Guieane— The Qneoi makes war on the King— Edward it depose d 
And murdered. 

Of the six sons of the late king three had preceded him a. bw 
to the grave. The eldest of the survivors, three-and- 1307 
twenty years of age, here the name, hut inherited little 
of the character, of his &ther. From his childhood he 
had lived in hahits of intimacy with Piers de Gaveston, 
the son of a gentleman of Guienne, whom Edward had 
selected for bos companion. The two boys grew up to- 
gether : they partook of the same amusements, and ap- 
plied to the same exercises ; and a similar taste for dis- 
sipation and pleasure, cemented, as they advanced in 
age^ the attachment of their more early years. The king 
had occasion frequently to reprehend, sometimes to 
punish, the excesses of the heir-apparent ; and about three 
months before his death, he made Gaveston abjure tbm 
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kingdom, and exacted from his son a pronuse upon oath 
that he would never recall his fiivourite without the royal 
consent *. Affairs required the presence of the young 
prince in London : hut before he departed from Carlisle, 
Edward sent for him to his bedside ; and after giving 
him such advice as dying kings have often given to their 
intended successors, told him that of the money in the 
treasury he had bequeathed thirty-two thousand marks 
for the service of seven score knights in Palestine; for- 
bade him, under pain of his paternal malediction, to 
allow Gaveston to return to England without the pre- 
vious consent of his parliament ; and commanded him 
to prosecute the Scottish war, and to carry his dead 
bones along with the army to the very extremity of Scot- 
July land '^. Soon afterwards the king died; and hiscom- 
7. mands no less than his advice were forgotten. His sue- 
' Z^ cesser hastened from the capital to the borders ; received 
29. at Carlisle the homage of the English, at Dumfries that 
Aug of the Scottish barons ; and at the head of a gallant army 
6. advanced in pursuit of Robert Bruce. But war had few 
Aug. attractions fbr the young Edward. He halted at Cum- 
20. nock in Ayrshire ; and, under pretence of making pre- 
Sept. parations for his marrii^ and coronation, hastily re- 
^ turned into ^ngland. 
j^Q^, The first object of the new king had been the recall of 
6. his favourite, on whom, during his absence, he had con- 
ferred the title of earl of Cornwall, with a grant of all 
thd lands which had belonged to Edmund of Almaine, 
^ son of Richard, king of the Romans. Gaveston joined 
him before he left Scotland ; and his arrival was fol* 

•llyin.ai043. 

f This cummand U thut mentioned by Froiuart^-** He eallea bb eldest 
" son, and made him ewear in the pretence of all- hi* barons, by the 
** saints, that as soon as he should be dead, he would have his body boiWd 
" in is lar||;e caldron nntil the flesh should be separated ftrott tbe bones } 
" thai he would have the flesh buried, and tlie bones presenred, juid that 
** every time the Scots should rebel ai;ain6t him. he ifould tummon bi« 
** peofHCi and carry against them the bsnes of his fkther ; for he believed 
* most firmly that, as long as his bones should be carried against the Qeot^ 
** those Scots would never be victorious." Froissart, L kzV. J6tDek% 
tnmsUtioB. There most be modi exaggemthm in this. 
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lowed by i^ tptal change m the (^ceg of govemment. 
The chancellor, the barous of the exchequer, the justices 
of the different courts were removed ; and the treasurer, Sq^t. 
Langton bishop of Lichfield, who, by refusing to supply *^* 
money for their pleasures, had formerly incurred the 
enmity of the prince and his favourite, was stripped of 
his property, and thrown into prison. In defiance of his Oet* 
fether's prohibition, Edward ventured to bury his bones 27. 
at Westminster, and gave the money destined for the 
holy w^r to Gaveston, who was daily loaded with new 
honours.* He was made lord chamberlain, affianced to j^* 
the king's niece, and, when Edward prepared to sail to 
France, appointed regent of the kingdom, with all those d«c. 
powers, which the sovereign on such occasions was ac- 26. 
customed to reserve to himself*. 

Edward landed at Boulo^e, where he found Philip le a.d« 
Bel, king of France. He aid homage for Guienne and 1308L 
Ponthieu, and the next day in the presence of four kings ^^* 
and three queens married Isabella, to whom he had been 
contracted four years before, the daughter of the French Jbiu 
monarch, and reputed the most beautiful woman in ^* 
Europe. A few days were given to feasting and rejoic- 
ings : and on his retuni Edward was accompanied or Feb. 
followed by the two uncles of his bride, and a numerous 
train of foreign noblemen, whom he had invited to be 
witnesses of his coronation. On their way they were 
m^t by the regent, and the English barons ; when, to the . 
general astonishment, the king, neglecting the others, 
rushed into the arms of his favourite, kissed him, and 
called him his brother. The coronation was performed F«b. 
with extraordinary magnificence t: but outward expres- ^* 

• Kpi. ULl— 4. 11. 49. Sa Heming. 944. WaU!n|.9S. LeL Col. L 
948. By wvenl writers the marriage of Gaveston is ]Hnced some years 
lab>r. But the contrary is plain, from the king's grant to OavMtoit and 
Margaret his wife. Rym. iit 87. 

f The Mlowing is the oath taken on the occasion »—'« Sir. wiH you 
*■ crant, and keep, and confirm hy yonr oath, to the people of Engliuod, 

* me laws and customs in^nted to them by the ancient kings of England 
** your predecessors, righteous and devont to God; and namely, the law». 

* evftolns, and fhuichises, granted to the clergy and people ' y the gkul* 
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tioDs of joy accorded iU with the discontent which se- 
cretly rankled in the hreasts of the more powerful nobles. 
Not only had the offices at this ceremony heen distri- 
huted without regard to the claims of inheritance," or tb^ 
precedents of former reigns ; but, what was a general 
grievance, the place of honour, to carry the crown and 
walk in the procession immediately before the king, 
had been allotted to Gaveston, whom they consider^ 

Feb. a foreign adventurer. This preference awakened every 

^ former prejudice against him. Three days later the 
barons assembled in the refectory of the monks at West 
minster, and sent to Edward a petition for the redress of 
abuses, and the immediate banishment of the &vourite. 
He promised to return an answer in the parliament to 
be held after Easter, and in the meantime endeavoured, 
but in vain, to mollify their resentment. Graveston was 
still the sole dispenser of the royal fiivours: in the splen- 
dour of his dress and the number of his retinue he out* 
shone every rival ; in different tournaments he had by 
his good fortune or address unhorsed the earls of Lan- 
caster, Hereford, Pembroke, and Warenne ; and, elated 
with his own superiority, he continued to despise and 
ridicule his opponents. These, however, were fixed in 
their resolution. Their vanity had been too severely 
mortified to acquiesce in the triumphs and taunts of a 

^p,^ man, whom they considered as a foreigner and an upstart. 

28. At the parliament their demands were renewed in terms 

'* OQS king, St Edward, vonr predeoessar ?** " I giant them, and will 

* keep thrai, and conflrm tiiem by oath.** 

** Sur, will yon keep to God. and holy chnreh, and elerfy, and iieoplf^ 
" peace and nannony in God, according to your |iower ?** " I wiU kera 
-them.*' 

" Sir, will yon canse to be obaerved in all yonr Judgments, equal and 
** right justice and discretion, i^, mercy and truth, acoordii^; to joux 
** power?** " I will cause it to be observed." ** Sir, do yon grant that Um 

* laws and right customs, which the commonalty of your realm shall have 
*■ chosen, shall be kept and observed ? and will you defend and strengthea 
*' them to tile honour of God, according to your power?** ** I grant it, and 
"promise." IU>lls, iiL 417. Stat, of Realm, i. 168. New Rvmer. iL 331 
36w It seems to have been the doctrine of the age, that parlUment po»> 
■essed the right of ivddiag any other conditions which it thought jost to 
the oath. For in ^e Roll; is subjoinefl the fidlowing direction : " adjl- 
•* iiantonine prvdietia interrogationibwMinv jnsto fherint.** BoUs^ ibid. 
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which admitted of neither refusal nor procrattination : 
letters patent were accordingly issued ; Graveston him- ^f 
self was compelled to swear that he would never return ; ^^ 
and the hishops pronounced against him the sentence of 
excommunication, if he should violate his oath. Edward, ^"^a 
to console the affliction of his &vourite, made him new '* 
grants of lands in England and Guienne, wrote in his June 
&vour to the pope and king of France, and accompanied ^ 
him as far as BristoL There he sailed from England: 
hut his enemies had scarcely time to felicitate them- 
selves on his downM when, to their surprise and in- 
dignation, they learned that he had assumed hy royal 
appointment the government of Ireland *. 

In Ireland Gaveston displayed the magnificence of a 
prince, and distinguished himself in several successful 
engagements with the natives t. In England the king 
assemhled his parliament, and solicited an aid. In the ▲.]>• 
last year he had obtained a twentieth from the lords and 13011 
knights, a fifteenth from the citizens and burgesses : the^^ 
repetition of the request in the present, emboldened the 
commons to append to their vote of a twenty-fifth the un- 
precedented demand that their petition fnr the redress 
of grievances should be previously granted. This peti- 
tion deserves the notice of the reader ; because it enu- 
merates those abuses, which for more than a century con- 
tinued under different modifications to harass and irritate 
the people. They complained, l.That the king's pur- 
veyors took all kinds of provisions without giving any 
security for the payment ; 2. That he had imposed addi- 
tional duties on wine, on cloth, and on other foreign im- 
ports, which had raised the price one-third to the con- 
sumer ; 3. That by the debasement of the coin the value 
of all commodities had been advanced ; 4. That the 
stewards and marshals of the king's household held plea% 
which did not faiX under their cognizance ; 5. And < 



• Byn. iH. ea 80. 87-^ Trokel, 5, «. Mont. Halm. 99, 100. Moot, 
19a WaL96. TriT«t.C«t4. NewRyaLiLdS. Pari. Writi, ii. 74^ 
t Aan. Hib. apod Cmd. aan. ldP8, 1309 
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cised their authority heyoud the verge* that if, a eircait 
of twelve leagues round the king's person; 6. That hq 
clerks were appointed, as they had heen under the last 
monarch, to receive the petitions of the commons in par- 
liament ; 7. That the officers appointed to take articles 
for the king's use in fairs and markets took more than 
they ought, and made a profit of the surplus ; 8. That 
in civil suits men were prevented from ohtaining their 
right hy writs under the privy seal ; 9. That felons eluded 
the punishment of their crimes by the ease with which 
charters of pardon were obtained; 10. That the consta- 
Ues of the castles held common pleas at their gates with- 
out any authority ; and, 11. That the escheators ousted 
men of their inheritances, though they had appealed to 
the king's courts. Edward was startled by this remon- 
strance. He promised to take it into consideration, dis- 
missed the commons, and ordered the lords to attend 
him three months later at Stamford *. 

During the prorogation the great object of the king 
had been to procure the return of Gaveston, without - 
whose company he appeared to consider life a burden. 
By condescension and liberality he broke the union of 
the barons, and attached some of the more powerful to 
his own party. He had previously solicited the advice 
and aid of his father-in-law, and had written to the 
pope in fovour of Gaveston. From the king of France 
he obtained nothing : the pontiff repeatedly exhorted him 
to live in harmony with his people ; and at last absolved 
Guveston j&om his oath, on condition that he should 
submit to the judgment of the church, and make answer 
to the charges brought by his enemies. Edward waa 
dissatisfied with this conditional absolution : but his im- 
patience could be no longer controlled : he ordered the 
favourite to return ; flew to Chester to receive himi, and 
Jqm conducted him to Stamford. There the prelates and 
^ barons had assembled to give their advice respecting the 

• Rot PtoL L 441 ^ 
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petilionsof the oommons in the pieeeding iesMOD. ^^^^F 
their request, he assented to every artkle, and obtained ^ 
from them in return the grant of ^ twenty-fifth, and 
what the king probably valued more than the mon^, 
their consent that Gaveston, whose humility had soothed 
them as much as Edward's concessicms, might remain 
in England, "provided he should demean himself pro* 
••parly.** 

But neither the king nor his minion were capable of 
improving from experience. The reign of dissipation re- 
commenced : the court again exhibited a perpetual round 
of feasting, dancing, and merriment; and Gaveston, 
once more in possession of the ascendancy, indulged in 
all his ibrmer extravagance, and irritated his adversa- 
ries by his pleasantries and sarcasms *. He was not, 
however^ allowed to remain in ignorance of the general 
discontent. He had repeatedly published his intention 
of heading a tourncuoaent : none of the great lords would 
accept his invitation. He ordered the necessary arrange- 
ments to be made at Kennington : during the night the 
lists and the scaffolding dis^peared. At length the 
exhausted state of the treasury compelled Edward to q^ 
convoke d council at York : but the principal barons r»- 18. 
fused to attend, under the pretence that they were not 
equal to the power, and afrcdd of the malice of Gaveston. 
The disappointment opened the king's eyes. He pret- O^ 
vailed on the feivourite to withdraw to some secret ^. 
asylum, and called a parliament to meet at Westminster. 
The barons obeyed : but their leaders came attended by 4. n^ 
their retainers in arms. It was in vain that Edward 1319* 
issued proclamation on prodamation ; that he offered ^b* 
^ safe conduct to all ; that he appointed four earls to ^ 



* H« gaye nicknames to the priDcipal nobility. Thus ** the ffentik « 
* Thomas of Lancaster** was sometimes " the oM hoK,** «t others " tb« 
** staff»>player ;" the «arl of Pembroke. " Joseph the Jew }'* the enri v4 
OtoucMter,** the cuckold's bitd ;*' and tbe aail of Wnrwiek, ** the bUnk 
»< dogof the wood.** Pacliinjron. apud Lei. Coll. iL 46L Wals.9A99l 
Writers differ as to the time of his return : bnt the testo of iiw Wfits wktm 
that the king did not go to Chester ^foie the ««d of Juae. 

toIm III. 25 
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ter«keep the peace, and to prevent the access of armed men, 
' ^^ He soon found himself completely in their .power, and 
reluctantly consented to the appointment of a committee 
of peers, who, under the name of ordainers, should re- 
Mar, ^ulate the king's household, and redress the grievances 
17. of the nation. The archbishop who had resumed tho 
administration of lus diocese *, seven bishops, eight earls, 
and thirteen barons, having received the royal permis- 
sion to name the committee, signed an instrument, m 
which they declared that this grant proceeded from the 
king's free will, that it ought not to be drawn into a pre- 
cedent i^ainst the rights of the crown, and that the 
powers to be exercised by the ordainers would expire of 
11^ themselves at the feast of St. Michael in the following 
20. year. The committee was then appointed, consisting of 
seven prelates, eight earls, and six barons, who imme- 
diately swore to discharge theic office "to the honour of 
•* Gk)d, the honour and profit of holy church, the honour 
" of their lord the king, the profit of him and hi» people, 
** according to right and reason, and the oath which he 
•• took at his coronation t." 

The ordainers sate in the capital. Edward was glad 
to withdraw from their presence, and summoned his 
military retainers to follow him into Scotland. Out of 
ten earls three only joined him ; and of these one was 
Ckveston, whose imprudence was rewarded with new 
^vours. He obtained the royal castle of Nottingham, 
and was created justiciary of the forests north of the 
Trent. In Scotland the king penetrated as far as the 
^ ji^ Forth without finding an enemy. He passed the winter at 
1311. Berwick, and in the spring ordered Gaveston at the head 

• He returned in laoa Daring ^is suspension the pope, with the 
king's permission, had apixMnted a receiver of the income of the aich- 
Mshopric. At his retnrn the whole amonnt was restored to him. Rym. 
iL lOSO. Ang. Sac 1 51. 

f Rym. iiL SOO. 903. 904. S30. Rylev. 536. Rot Pari. i. 445. The 
•lection was made thns. The bishops chose two earls: all the earls, two 
bbhops, and these four two bamns. There were now six elected, who 
ebose fifteen others, so as to malie the whole number treaty-one. ParL 
Wnts,U.pttr.S.pw27. 
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of the army to resume tbe war. The fkvotirite pene- 
trated beyond the Forth, displayed his usual prowess in 
action, and deserved the praise of a prudent yet enter- 
prising general. But the caution of Bruce allowed him 
no opportunity of gaining those laurels, which it was 
hoped would attract the admiration of the people, and 
silence the tongues of his enemies. The time approached, . 
when it was necessary for Edward to meet his parliament. ^ 
Gaveston shut himself up in the strong castle of Bam- 
borough in Northumberland * : the kii^g proceeded to 
London to receive the articles of reform which had at 
last been framed by the wisdom or the prejudices of the 
ordainers. 

On an attentive perusal of these articles the. reader 
will be of opinion that many of them were highly bene- 
ficial : but he will find some that trenched on the lawful 
prerogative of tbe crown, and will suspect that others 
were framed for the gratification of private revenge. 
The first six regarding the rights of the church, the 
king's peaee, the payment of his debts, the fiurming of 
the customs, and the observance of the great charter, had 
been already published with some modifications by the 
king before he proceeded to Scotland t. The principal 
of Ulie others were the following : that aU grants, which 
had been made by Edward since he issued the commis- 
sion, and of course those in favour of Oaveston, should 
be revoked ; and that all which might be subsequently 
madb without the consent of the baronage assembled in 
parliament, and until the king's debts are paid, should 
be invalid, and should subject the receiver to such pu- 



• Rrm, 2S6. 814. Moor, 593. Heming. 848. Bambonragb belonged to 
tlie lady Vesey. From a roll in the offloe vt the king's remembraDcer it 
appears that Edward demanded fitom the several religions houses the aid 
of carts and horses to convey provisions and anfmunition to the army in 
Scotland. The heads of iorty-two houses excused themselves; and twenty 
ol them on the ground of pooerhf and inability. Hence it has been very 
Justly inferred that the religious houses could not have been so wealthy 
as has been generidly supposed. 

t At Northampton. Aug. a. SeeRot. ParLi.446. Thecnstomihad of 
late bfca fiumed by tbe company of the Freseobaldi of FloieBce. 
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iluMild not le&vtt the kuigdom* or Ufvy vir wilheul ihm 
coBMal of tlie baronage ; ttod in the caie ni haa abaeno 
a guardian should be dboaea by the commoft aaieBt of 
the baronage in parliament. That all purveTaacei^ 
exGept auch aa were aneieat and lawful, afaiHihl roaaa, 
and that those who should presume to take anj olber 
might be pursued with hue and cry, and ^uimhed en 
conviction Uke robbers. That the new taxea on we^ 
ebthr wine> and, other merchandise should be abolished. 
That all the grMt officers of the crown, the wardens ef 
the cinque p<Mrts, and the goyemors oi the king's fov^gn 
possessions, should be chosen with the advice and assent 
ef the baronage in parliament That the sheriff should 
be persons of property sufficient to aaswer fer their 
oendttct ; should be chosen 1^ the chaneettcMr, treasuierr 
aad the rest of the council, and in the absence of ^m 
dMBcellor^ by the treasurer, barons of the exefaeqaer, 
and justifies of the king's bench, and should receive 
ll»ir oommissions under the great seal *. Unit Gavea^ 
tloiB» fbr having giv«a. bad advice to the king, embeszkd 
the public money, formed an association of men sworn 
to Ihe and die with him against all others, estranged 
the affections of the sovereign from his liege svbjectsb 
and obtained blank charters with the royal smI affiiKed to 
thmm^ should be banbhed for ever fimn England and 
all CQOBtries appertaining to the crown, idioukt d^Murt 
before the first di^ of November, and if he weie mad 
withtn the king's domimons after thiU day, shoiyd be 
tsested as an enemy to the nation. That the lord H^urjr 
Beaumont, for having received grants from the king 
since the issuing of the comnussion should never more 
come near the king, unless it were to perform his duty 
in parliament or in war, and should forfeit his income 
till he had repaid whatever he might have hi^erto 

* It was but eleven yean since Edward L ImmI eonseoted tluil llie ctoe- 
«Mq •ftlw sherifb sliottldbe awide by tbo coaniies thaamtws, «^if tiwy 
••chose." ateft.«rBMlni»L13ai 
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•ufilciefitly proved the king's retolution to bunt tte 

shackles imposed upon him ss soon as he could do it 

with impunity. 

Nov. Gaveston Ungered in the company of Kdward till the 

1* day fixed for his departure. Tlniy separated in tears. 

The exile landed in France, passed into Flanders, and 

presented to the duke and duchess of Brabant the royal 

I>«c. letters, recommending him to their protection. As ftr 

^^ the king, he first prorogued, afterwards dissolved the 

parliament and called another ; then carefully conceal- 

Decing his intention, retired suddenly into the north, where 

19* he found himself less under the control of the barons. 

A.D. These congratulated themselves that at length they had 

^^^^ separated him and his favourite fbr ever: but they 

^' quickly learned that Edward and Gaveston had joined 

Jan. ®^^ ^^^'^ ^^ York. A royal proclamation followed, 

18. stating that the fkvourite had returned in obedience to 

the kung^s orders ; that he was a true and loyal subject, 

and was ready to maintain his innocence against the 

Feb. charges of his accusers. A new grant was made to him 

24. of his former estates. and honours *. 

Among the Englbh nobility, the most powerftd was 
Thomas, the grandson of Henry III., who united in his 
possession the five earldoms of Lancaster, Lincoln, Lei- 
cester, Salisbury, and Derby. The confederate barons 
appointed him their leader, and under the pretence of a 
tournament, secretly assembled the knights of their 
party. Edward seems not to have been aware of their 
Mar. design. Instead of seeking to oppose force to force, he 
& contented himself with issuing commissions, in virtue of 
his late protest, for the revision of the ordinances t ; but 
was awakened to a sense of his danger by the sudden 
May ^PPi^oA^^ of the earl of Lancaster, who, not 'finding the 
4. king in York, hastened his march towards Newcastle. 

•upiMMod to reside in the baronage, the Rreat coaooU of Ibrmer r^gna. 
The commuQri bad nothing to do bat to present petitkma, and to graot 



• Hxm. iti S87. S98, S99. 904. 30& Trolcel. 9. Wala. 96. 

f Uyley. VUc 680. Hut. Pari, i 44;. PaiL Writs, ii. App. 48. 
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Edward had time to evacuate the place a few hours 
hefore the arrival of the barons. He fled to Tynemouth, ^^f 
disregarded the tears and entreaties of hit wife, em- ^* 
barked with Gaveston on board a vessel, and landed in 
safety at Scarborough. The favourite, for greater 
security, remained in the castle ; the king repaired to 
York, and unfurled the royal banner. Lancaster did 
not visit the queen at Tynemouth, lest it might ex- 
asperate the king against his conscnrt ; but having sent 
her a letter of compliment and condolence, retraced his 
steps, encamped between York and Scarborough, and 
commissioned the earls of Surrey and Pembroke to lay 
siege to the castle. It was in vain that Edward sent >iaf 
them a mandate to retire. The unfortunate Gaveston ^^* 
finding the place untenable, surrendered with the king's 
consent to the earl of Pembroke, on condition, that if no 
accommodation were effected before the first of August, 
he should be reinstated in the possession of Scarborough. 
It had been agreed that the prisoner should be confined 
in his own castle of Wallingford ; and the earl and the 
lord Henry Percy bound themselves for his safety to the 
king, under the fDrfeiture of their lands, limbs, and 
lives. From Scarborough Gaveston proceeded under 
their protection towards Wallingford: at Dedington 
Pembroke left him in the custody of his servants, and 
departed to spend the night with his countess in the 
, neighbourhood. The captive retired to rest without any 
suspicion of danger : but " the black dog had sworn 
** that the favourite should feel his teeth ;" and before 
dawn he received a peremptory order to dress himself 
and leave his chamber. At the gate, instead of his for- 
mer guards, he found to his astonishment his enemy, 
the earl of Warwick, with a numerous force. He was 
immediately placed on a mule, and conducted to the 
castle of Warwick, where his arrival was announced by 
martial music, and shouts of triumph. There the chiefk 
of the party sate in council over the fate of their pri- 
soner. To a proposal to save his life, a voice replied. 
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** yoa liate csaght tiie Ibx : if yon let him go, yoa will 
** Yuen to hunt hin again :** «tnd it was ultimately 
resolved to dUregard the capitulation, and to put him 
to death, in oonformity with one of the ordinances. 
When his doom was announced, GaTeston threw him- 
self at the feet of the earl of Lancaster, and implored, 
but in vain, the pity and protection of hu ** gentle lord.** 
JuM He was hurried to Bkcklow-hill (now Gaversike), and 
19. beheaded in the presence of the earis of Lancaster, 
Heiefinrd, and Surrey. The intelligence of his murder- 
was received throughout the nation with astonishment 
and dismay. The annals of the kingdom furnished no 
similar execution since the conquest By the perpetra- 
tors themselves it was deemed a hazardous experiment ; 
and on that account the' victim had been conveyed to a 
spot within the jurisdiction of the earl of Lancaster, 
whose greater power and relationship to the king ap- 
peared to screen him from danger. But they were dis- 
appointed. The blood of Gaveston was afterwards 
avenged with the blood of his persecutor*. 

The first news of this event threw the king into the 
most violent transports of griet which gradually sub- 
sided into a fixed purpose of revenge. He had gone 
from York to Berwick; but immediately returned to- 
wards the capital, and was joined on his way by the earl 
^ of Pembroke. The conduct of that nobleman was open 
to much suspicion. It was generally believed that, as 
he had granted the capitullltion to Gaveston, without 
consulting the confederates, so, in order to satisfy them 
without exposing his own honour, he had purposely 
allowed his castle at Dedington to be forced by the earl 
of Warwick. He succeeded, however, in convincing 
the king of his innocence ; and proved his assertion by 

• Rvm. iU. 337. 338. 334. Mon. Malm. 1S1-1S4. Trok«l. 13-17. 
Wals. loo, 101. 6aTe«too*8 body wa» buried by the friars in their church 
in Oxibfd: it wu afU;rwarda removed by the kittg. and interred in th« 
Bew church at LAQgley. Edward placed with his own hands two palls of 
doth of gold on his tomb, at the second interment* SI Jan. ISi^, Waid- 
BDbe aocouofc of UuU year : Knyght. 5633. LbL CoU. i. iia. 
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It is now time to return to the sffiBurt of Seotlmnd 
While Edward had been contending for a fttvourite, he 
had contrived to lose a crown. The ease with which 
the late king had repeatedly overran Scotland en- 
eouraged a persuasion that the natives could never 
withstand the superior power of England ; and the slow 
but constant progress of Bruce was viewed with in- 
difference or contempt Once, indeed, Edward, and 
afterwards Gaveston by his orders, had crossed the fron- 
tiers ; but the Scottish king had cautiously retired 
before them; and both returned to England almost 
without seeing an enemy. In the mean time the for- 
tresses, which commanded the country, fell in succes- 
sion into the hands of the natives. The castle of Lin- 
lithgow is said to have been won by the artifice of a pea- 
sant named William Binnock. He concealed in a load 
of hay a few armed men, who, when the waggon entered 
the gate, mastered the guard, and kept possession till 

A.i^ they were joined by their countrymen*. Perth was 

jatt! **^'**^ *^ night by Bruce himself. He waded through 

^ the ditch with a ladder on his shoulders, and was the 

second man who mounted the wall t. Roxburgh was 

taken by escalade, while the garrison indulged in the 

A.D. excesses of the carnival {• The castle of Edinburgh 
^F^h! ^** *^® ^^* which yielded. At midnight Randolf earl 

2^1^ of Moray, with thirty companions, climbed up the rock : 

the alarm was given ; the governor, who hastened to the 

spot, fell in the onset, and his men surrendered to the 

If^, assailants $. Alarmed by these losses, the Scots who 

14. still adhered to the English solicited assistance, and 
the inhabitants of the three northern counties com- 
plained that they were abandoned by the king to the 
predatory incursions of their neighbours. At length 



fhe same time an act of indemnity was also passed in favour of Ukm« 
who had be*-u the adhuieuts uf Gaveston. Stak 7 Edw. 1 1. St 1. 

• Barb. im. + Ford, xll 18. Barb. 180. „ 

tBHrh.205. Ford. xii. 19. 

i Ford. xiL 19. Barb. 3ll. LeL Coll. iL {M6. 
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raw pits dug in ibe gnmncl, and wnoetM by Imrdte 
•overed wi& soda, suffidently strong to bear a nsa 
on foot, and sufficiently weak to sink under the >m^it 
of an armed knight on iiorseback. Douglas and 
the Stewart commanded the centre; Edward Brueo 
^ took charge of the right, and Randolf of the left win§» 
The men of Argyle, of Carrick, and of the isles, com* 
posed a body of reserve ; and at a distance in a valley 
lay fifteen thousand followers c^the army, whom the kii^ 
dared not bring into the field, but whom he instructed to 
show themselves in the heat of the conflict as a now 
army hastening to the aid of their countrymen *. 

On the eve of the battle a warm action occunM bo« 
tween the advanced parties of the two armies, and ter* 
minated in favour of the Scots. Bruce with his battlo* 
axe clove the scull of Henry de Bohun, a distinguished 
knight ; and his followers hailed the prowess <^ th^ 
June sovereign as an omen of victory. At daybreak they 
24. gathered round an eminence, on which Maurice abbol 
of Inchaffray celebrated mass, and harangued hishearen 
on the duty of fighting for the liberty of their country. 
At the close of his discourse they answered with a loud 
shout ; and the abbot, barefoot, with a crucifix in Ina 
hand, marched before them to the field of battle. As 
soon as they were formed, he again addressed them^ 
and, as he prayed, they all fell on their knees. " They 
** kneeV* exclaimed some of the English ; •* they beg finr 
•* mercy.'* — " Do not deceive yourselves," replied Ingel- ^ 
ram de Umfraville ; " they beg for mercy ; but it is only 
••from God t." 

From the discordant accounts of the Scottish and 
English writers it is difficult to collect the particulars 
of the battle. The Scots, with very few exceptions^ 

•nd StirliBf behind -then. I ha-ve followed lord Hailes, wlie d«tided fram 
U« onrn inspection of the gronnd (ii. 43)l It should, lioireTer, be observed^ 
that Moor i^ves the very same position to the English. They imght with 
ttie mominff snn in their eyes : had they vaitad till nooa, it would htcfm 
heen on thfir ritfht Moor. &d4. 
•rotJ aura GoodaU,^ 856. sot. tF«d.zL8L 
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jNHf^ tm foot, mrmed with battle-axes and^pean. The 
kmg appeared in their front, and bore tiie tame weapons 
as ^ subjects. The attack was made by the mlhntry 
and arehers of the Eng^h-army ; and so fieroe was the 
shook, so obstinate the resistanoe, that the result k>Bg 
remained doubtfhL Bruce was compelled to call his 
reserve into the line ; and as a last resource to <»der a 
small body of men at arms to attack the arehers hi 
flank. This mofement decided the fate of the Snglish 
inihntry. They fled in confdsion ; and the knights with 
the earl of Gloucester at their head rushed forward to 
renew the conflict. But thttr horses w^re entangled in 
the pits*; the riders were thrown; and the timely 
appearance of the Scots who had been stationed in the 
valley scattered dismay through the ranks of the Eng- 
lish t. Edward, who was not deficient in personal 
bravety, spurred on his charger to partake in the battle ; 
but the earl of Pembroke wisely interposed, and led him 
to a distance. Giles d'Argentyr, a renowned knight» 
had hitherto been charged with the defence of the royal 
person : now, seeing the king out of danger, he bade 
him farewell, and turning his horse, rode back to the 
enemy. He cried " An Argentyr,'' rushed into the 
hottest part of the fight, and soon met with that death 
which he sought $." 

It was in the full confidence of victory that Edward 
had hastened to Bannock-burn : he fled from it witli 
• a party of Scottish cavalry at his heels ; nor did he dare 
to halt, till the earl of March admitted him within 
the wiJls of Dunbar, whence he proceeded by sea to 
England. His privy seal and treasures, with the mili- 
tary engines, and provisions for the army, fell into the 
hands of the conquerors^ The number of those who 

• Though Barbour is tUent, thr Ikct of mnvy being dMtrored In the «lt» 
b i&entkmed by FurduB» xU. SO. and Moor. SOi. 

i Qoibot ab Anglids Tbis, puUbant eoe ftiiiM eMreitom . . •« q«l 
Ab^Lm ito •knpidkM, et h»r«*Bte« rmldidic. ke. Ford. p. 856. 

I WaUiaf. IS5. Mo»r.&94. LeLiL547. Mob. Main. 149, 150. 

I I elwU txaaaaibe Uie deacriptSon in Fordon. Boiun anneBta, gM> 
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were idam in battle was not great: bat the ftigitifw, 
wttboiit a leader or a place of retreat, wandered ower 
the oountry ; and, if the lives of the knights and esquires 
were preserved for the sake a( ransom, the less precious 
blood of the footmen was shed without mercy. Brace 
behaved to his prisoners with kindness; and in exchange 
for the earl of Hereford obtained the release of his wiib, 
sister, and daughter, and of the bishop of Glasgow and 
the earl of Mar*. He thought it a fkvourable moment 
Sept to propose a treaty between the two nations ; but when 
^^ Edward refused him the title of king, the indignant 
Scot put an ehd to the negotiation, called his parlia- 
^i».Bient, and proceeded to settle the succession t. His 
A '^^ chUd was an unmarried daughter called Maij^ry ; 
2^^ 'and. to avoid Uie dangers, which in the present cifcum- 
stances might attend the reign of a female, it was or- 
dained, with her consent, that if the king died without 
leaving a son, the crown should go to his brother Edward 
Bruce, and«the heirs male of his body, iiiiling whom, it 
should revert to Maijory and her descendants $. 

But the Scots were not content with asserting their 
own independence ; they undertook to free Ireland 

inq«e orium et potcomoi, fhnnentiiiii et hordeam enni molendiai* fofte- 
tilibiM, Ft vinum in doliis atque cadtferreis .... cum petrariis et Ugonibim, 
trabiculis et madiputielHs, scalis et ingeniia, paviHouibos et canopete, 
lUndis et bombardis, ca^erisqiie bflUeis machinu. Fofd. xiL SI. Oiher 
manuscriptc a<td tribuchetis et arietibus. p. S49. 

• Rym. ill 438. 406. The sister of Bruce itom liberated was Cbrittina, 
relict ot Christopher Seaton. His sister Mary had been released ftoia 
her cage ia the castle of RoxbariBrh, and exchanged for Walter Comyn, as 
early as the vear 1310. Rym. iii. 804. Even uie Covateas of Baehaa, 
after having kept her rage seven years, had been taken oat, and pot 
under the charge of the lord Benum )nt, in April, 13 i3. Rym. ilL 40 L — 
I should mention, that among the prisoners was BastoB,a carmeUte friar, 
and a professed iioet Edward had compelled him to attend the battle, 
that he might oelebrute his victory: Bruce compelled him. now that he 
was a captive, to sini; the defeat His poem, and a moat singular poem tt 
is, may be seen in Fordun, xlL 23. 

f Rym. 495. Edward's commissioners were fumiabed with two eets of 
powers. In one tlie king was said to have taken this step in eonsequenee 
of the ardent wish for peace expressed by Bruce in a letter to him: in the 
other, that it was to please liis father acd ally the king of France, who 
had requested the fisvour. In each Bruce and his adherents were stvled 
Sir Robert de Bros, et les gents d'fiscosse, k qui nous avons guerre. keC 
8eet.i.l3aL3. t Fonlna, zM. S4. 
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fWna the English yoke. That island was now divided 
hetween two races of men, of different language, habits* 
and laws, and animated with the most deadlj hatred 
towards each other. The more wild and mountfunous 
districts, and the larger portions of Connau^t and 
Ulster, were occupied by the natives : the English had 
established themselves along the eastern and southern 
Coasts, and in all the principal cities and towns. By the 
English we are to understand an aggregate mass of ad* 
venturers from different countries, ^m England, Wales/ 
and Guienne ; men, or the descendants of men, of des- 
perate fortunes at home, who bad depended- on their 
swords to carve for themselves new fortunes abroad. 
They professed fealty, to the English crown : but their 
fealty was a mere sound. Since the expedition of John, 
they had seen no sovereign among them ; and the se* 
verity with which he had punished their transgressions 
had been quickly forgotten. At a distance from the 
court, and in what was deemed a foreign island, they 
despised the authority of the sovere^n ; and within the 
walls of their castles set at defiance the severity of the 
law *. At pleasure they levied war on each other, or 
on the natives: fiimily feuds were transmitted from 
father to son ; and, except in the vicinity of Dublin, the 
seat of provincial government, the " pale " was divided 
among a multitude of petty t]rrants, who knew no 
other law than their own interests, and united to the 
advantages of partial civilization the ferocity of savages. 
Conscious that they were the original aggressors, they 
looked on the natives as natural enemies. Those within 
the pale they reduced to a state of the most abject vil- 
lanage : those without they harassed with military ex- 
peditions. But their aggressions were requited by the 
resentment of the sufferers ; and the necessity of self- 

• Ryn. i. 391. iL 1061, 1063. In the lut inttftiiee FiUwarin. the kinK*t 
■leward in UUtor. had dUtraioed the land* of the MandeTiUet for the kinf *■ 
duet. In rerenge they ooUeet(*d an anny. entered the royal demeene^ 
ttui bnwt Ave t<miitbi|ie, three nillc, and t«o tlMmsand BMMoret ofeoM. 
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prMenratum gtnented a spirit of fht mott itnpUoaM* 
nrvenge. All Irishmen were isdiided «iid«rtbe iweep- 
iBg denominmtion of enemies and robbers: the nrarder 
of a nalite was not considered a crime punishable by 
law ; and the man who had inflicted the most cruel in- 
jury on the neighbouring septs was the most distin* 
guished among his fi^ows *. 

Ob the other side» the descendants of the original 
lahabitaBts were equally lawless, and equally rindictiTe. 
In the annals of Ireland we find them pwpetnally en- 
gaged in dissension and war&re. Soasetimes they ar« 
fighting among themselves, sometimes agunst their 
oppressors. Occasionally we see them purchasing the 
aid of the Bnglish, that they may revenge themselves 
on their own countrymen ; occasionally Buirdiing under 
the banners of an English baron, to invade the domains 
of his neighbour t. But whatever cause summoned 
them to arms, their steps might be traced by the desola- 
tion which they had wrought, and their victories were 
always celebrated with murder and conflagration. In 
short, the appetite for human blood, the hope and pur* 
suit of vengeance, were equally keen in the native and 
the stranger ; and eadi was actuated by the convicticm 
ikst the destruction of the other was essential to his 
own safety. 

When Edward before his expedition mto Scotlund 
had ordered his vassals to meet Inm at Berwick, he 
had also written to his ** beloved," the chieft of the 
Irish septs, requesting them to accompany De Bourg 
the earl of Ulster, who had been commanded to lead 

• See For4iiB. x\l 9B. 99, 80l 0« thb aecoant ItkhmHi fh^nenihr |«ro> 
cured ftom tlie king charters, ioventiog th«m with the character ana th« 
rishts of EnifUshmeo. To some these titant* were made only for life : 
onen they extended to whole sMts and their posterity for ever, as to 80# 
MacOters. 400 MacUothmunds, tee. The motive on the part of the kintf 
was profit: quod est ad commodum regis. See petit, in Pari. 18. £d. L 
p.€8.69.ia&.1^7. Naw Rym. iL 8S. 

f In tlw instance mentioned abore. two Irish kings aided the ]i«kto« 
▼iUea. and six the stewanL. They ended by taming their nnnt agaisfl 
MnhoUMT. Bym.ii.1061 
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mn amy to his astistanoe *. This reqiwet was negleeled. 
By the Irish the efforts of the Scots were vieivvd with 
a kindred feeling. The patriots were fighting against 
tiie same nation, hy which thep had been so eruelly 
oppressed. They were of the same Uneage« spoke a 
dialect of the same tongue, and retained, in many re- 
spects, the same national institutions t. When intel- 
ligenee arrived of the victory at Bannoek-bnm, it was 
received with enthusiasm, and the conviction that the 
English were not invincible awakened a hope that 
Ireland might recover her indepefidence. Edward 
discovered that an active correspondence was carried 
on between the men of Ulster and the court of Bruce. 
Alarmed for the safety of his Irish doimnion% he do- Mai. 
spatched the escheator, the lord Ufford, with instructions ^^* 
to treat with the native chieftains, the tenants of the 
crown, and the corporations of the jHnoughs;^ but, he- 
€)re tbat nobleman could execute his commission, 
Edward Bruce, the brother of the king oi Scots, with May 
•n army oisix thousand men, had landed in the neigh- 25. 
bourhood of Carrickfergus. He was immediately joined 
by the 0*Nials, who directed his march. They burnt June 
Dundalk : the greater part of Louth was laid do- 2^* 
aolate ; and at Atherdee the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, who had crowded into the church, perished 
in the flames. But the approach oi Butler the lord 
deputy $, and oi the earl of Ulster, warned the con 
federates to retnm. They retired to Conyers, left theii 

* Rym. V&. 47&. It la plain ftom Uie diffeienee betireea tbb letter am 
the usual ■ummons to vassals that none of the Irish chieftains had swon 
fNJty to him. He does not give the title of king to any } but that of du> 
to twenty-six. 

t Omiies reges minoris Seutiae de nostra matere Scotia sanguinis ori|rf 
»ein sn mp s erun t. liugoam nostram et condittonce nostras (|aodanunod 
retinentes. Irish memorial, apud Ford. xiL 3i. 

X Rym. iiL 510. It appears there were four towns, governed bymayort* 
Dublin. Waierftird, Cork, and Koss; and three royal burghs, with a rcev 
and bailiffs. Kilkenny. Drogheda. and Trim. The other towns in Irelani 
belonged to their res|iective lords. 

i 1 aUopt this term^as more fiuniliart the original title U jttttkteT]^ 

VOL. 111. 26 
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baauMB ilyiag in their camp, and making a short cur- 

C^«^«uit, fell on the rear of their pursuers. A fierce en- 

^^* counter took place: hut the English were dispersed, 

Bept. and Bruce, continuing his retreat, despatched the earl 

^^* of Moray to Scotland for reinforcements *. 

Daring this interval a new envoy arrived from 'Ed- 
ward, John de Hotham, afterwards bishop of Ely, in- 
vested with extraordinary powers, to reconcile the barons, 
' A.D. and to treat with the natives t. The dissenuons of the 
^^^^ barons had prevented them from uniting their forces: 
some of them were even accused of having invited the 
Scots ; seveml were privately suspected of corveqwnding 
with Bruce. With much difficulty Hotham formed an 
association among the tenants of the crown, who bound 
themselves under the penalty of forfeiture to aid each 
other to the utmost in their effints against the common 
^enemy $. With the chiefs of the natives he was less 
successfuL They detailed to him the history of their 
grievances, and complained that it was the policy of 
their oppressors to raise an insuperable barrier between 
them and the throne. They offered, howev^, to hold 
the lands, to which they laid claim, immediately of the 
king, provided they might enjoy the advantage of the 
English laws, or to make him the umpire between 
themselves and his barons, and to submit to such de- 
marcation of their respective possessions as he in his 
wisdom should deem just To these proposals they 
never received, probably did not wait to receive, an 
answer $; for Bruce had now obtained a reinforcement 
Jan. from Scotland: he penetrated as far as Kildare, de- 
^^- feated the English at Arscol in that county, and as he 
Feb. returned, obtained a second victory at Kenlys in Meath. 
l^« His presence animated the Irish of Leinster. The 
OTooles, O'Briens, O'Carrols, and Archbolds, were 
instantly in arms: Arklow, Newcastle, and Bree, were 

* Annul. Hib. aniid Camd. ann. 1315. f Rym. Ui 438. 

t ttym. iii 54?. AaaaL Hib. ana. 1515. i Apud Ford. xiL SI. 
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^ j^jammd ud irkh, a dftt ce d urto the mom tmtthnn eooa- 
ISn.ties ; and the citixens of DaUin wer« oomp^M lo Imra 
Jan. the suhttiht for their own protectton. But the Soots» 
^* mprepared to beniege the place, ravaged the country. 
Har. They suoeeesively enetmped at Leixhp, Naaai and 
^^ CSallen ; and at last penetrated as fiur as the vicinity of 
Limeriek. But it was the depth of winter: numben 
pehshed through want, fatigue, and the inclemency ef 
the season ; and the English had assembled an army 
lUr. at Kilkenny to intereept their return. With difficult 
31* the Braces eluded the vigilance of the enemy, and re- 
-lay tired by Cashel, Kildare, and Trim, into XJl^. It is 
I. not easy to assign the reason of this romantic expe- 
dition, undertaken at such a season, and without any 
prospect of permanent conquest. To the Scots it was 
more destructive than a defeat; and Robert Bruce, 
dissatisied with his Irish expedition, hastened back 
to his native dominions *. 

But notwithstanding the severe defeats, which the 
natives had suffered, the flame of patriotism was kept 
alive by the exhortations of many among the deigy. 
The English government complained of their conduct 
to the papal court ; and John XXII. commissioned the 
ardibishops of Dublin and Cashel to admonish those 
who ibmented the rebellion, and to excommunicate afi 
who should persist in their disobedience. This com* 
mission created a deep sensation among the septs. A 
justification of their conduct was ngned by O'Nial 
and the majority of the chieftains ; and the memorkd 
was transmitted to the cardinals Josoelin and Fiesehi, 
legates in Scotland, to be forwarded through them to 
tiie pontiff. This important instrument begins by 
stating, that during forty centuries Ireland had been 
governed by its own monarchs of the race of Milestu% 
tUlthe year 1170, when Adrian IV. an Englishman, 
conferred against all manner of right the sovereignty 

• AnnsL Hih. ana. 1316, 1317. 
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of the iaUuid ttt Hemy IL the muidtnr of St ThoBiai» 
whom» for that very crime» he ought rather to have de« 
prived of his own crown*; that since that period per* 
petual warfare had raged between the Irish and English, 
to the destruction of at least fifty thousand individuals 
on each side ; and that the latter had gradually esta- 
blished their dominion over the fairest portion of the 
island, while the former were still compelled to fight 
for the bogs and mountains, the only possessions which 
remained to them in their native land. After this 
introduction, it argues that the original grant is become 
void, because none of the conditions on which it was 
made have been fulfilled. Henry had promised for 
himself and his successors to protect the church, and 
yet they had despoiled it of one half of its possessions ; 
to establish good laws, and they had enacted others 
repugnant to every notion of justice t ; to extirpate the 
vices of the natives, and they had introduced among 
them a race of men more wicked than existed in any 
other country upon earth; men whose rapacity was 
insatiable ; who employed indifferently force or treacher|r 
to eflfect their purposes ; and who publicly taught that 
the murder of an Irishman was not a crime $. It was 
to free themselves frcan the oppression of these tyrants 
that they had taken up arms: they were not rebels to 



* VI9 BMy eieate Um turn thouwmd vean ai ,..„. 

of their kings : bnt it is sioKuUr tiftat they were not aware of the ana- 
duoB^ai in malUiig Adrian lhr« after ttaa 1 
thouffh be died twelve years before it 

fThel " ^ 



■ attribated A the sneceaeion 

_ . , , were not aware of the ana- 

BMklng Adrian lb« after the awder of the afeUukof « 

ed twelve jears before it 

I laws of which they ehleily oompfariiied ate, }. That though the 
Ua|*s oottsta wcMopen to every man, whe braofht^ ui aotion aaaioet an 
Irishman, yet, if a native were the plaintiff, the very fact of his birth was 
allowed to be an effeetnat bar to hto claini: 3. That if an IrMiman was 
■inffdered. whirtevet were his ranli im the cbundi or slate, do eoiut would 
undertake to pontsh the murderer : 3. That no widow, if she i»ere a na- 
tive, was admitted t» the ehiim of dower : and, 4. That the last wiUs of the 
natives were declared void, and their uoperty dispo s ed of according to 
the will of their lords. Ford.xiL28. 

t In eapaort of this charge thevptedneeiMgia itaHw i of treae h et y a—i 
murder. Ford. sU. 29, 30. We should, however, recollect that they aia 
the accnsations of an enemy. Three of them are m en t ioned in die annals, 
bot without any notice either of the causes, or the real autbora. Aunah 
adann.lS77. lS8S.ld0ft. 
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the kmg of England, for they had nerer sworn iMty 
to him : they were firemen waging mortal war against 
their foes ; and for their own protection they had 
chosen Edward de Brucp, earl of Carrick, for thdr 
sovereign. They concluded with expressing a hope 
that the pontiff would approve of their conduct, and 
would forbid the king of England and his subjects to 
molest them for the future *. This memorial apposes 
to have made a deep impression on the mind of John, 
who both wrote to the kingt, and commissioned his 
legates to speak to him in favour of the Irish. Urged 
by their repeated remonstrances Edward attempted to 
justify himself by declaring, that if they had been op- 
pressed, it was without his knowledge, and contrary to 
his intention ; and promised that he would take them 
under his protection, and make it his care that they 
should be treated with lenity and justice {. 
A. D. This promise was hardly given before the war in Ire- 
1318 land was terminated. Sir* Roger Mortimer had been in- 
trusted with the government, and during the year of 
liis administration* though it was not distinguisKed by 
any signal victory, he had gradually confirmed the su- 
periority of the English. Ihe barons accused of favour- 
ing the Scots, particularly 'the Lacies, were attainted ; 
the earl of Ulster, who had been imprisoned by the 
officious loyalty of the citizens of Dublin, was released ; 
and the O'Briens and Archbolds were received to the 
king*s peace. ThemenofConnaught by their dissensions 
aided the cause of their enemies ; and no less than eight 
thousand of them are said to have perished in civil war. 
Soon after the departure of Mortimer, Edward Bruce 
advanced to the neighbourhood of Dundalk. He was 
^^ met by John lord Birmingham, and fell in battle with 
the greater part of his forces* His quarters were sent* 
as ^ose of a traitor, to the four principal towns ; and 
his head was presented by the conqueror to Edward, 

• See Fordun^ziL 8^-89. 

t Bulkr. torn. L Jou. XXII. oonit. K t Ryin- UL 727. 738. 
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from whom be received the dignity and emohimentg a. aw 
of earl of Louth*. With Bruce fell the hopes of th0l3l9, 
Irish patriots : the ascendancy of the English was re- "^^ 
stored; and the ancient system of depiedation and 
revenge nniversally revived. The king's attention, had, a. »• 
however, been directed to the state of Ireland hy a petition 1318 
presented to him in parliament, statmg that, to establish ^^** 
tranqnillity, it was requisite to abolish charters of par- 
don for murders perpetrated by Englishmen, and that 
the natives, admitted to the benefit of the English law, 
should fully enjoy the legal protection of life and limb. 
Both points were granted : and it was afterwards pro- 
vided that no royal officer should acquire lands within 
the extent of his jurisdiction, or levy purveyance, unless 
it were in case of necessity, with the permission of the 
council, and under a writ from the chancery t. 

Not to intcfrrupt the chain of events, I have conducted 
the Irish war to its termination by the fidl of Edward 
Bruce : we may now revert to the concerns of England, 
where the people had forgotten the disastrous battle of 
Bannock-bum amid the more dreadfhl calamities which ' 
oppressed them. For three years they groaned under 
the two most direful scourges that can affiict the human 
race, pestilence and famine. The deficiency of the 
harvest in 1 3 14 had created an alarm; and the mer- 
chants of Newcastle, and probably those of the other ports, 
obtained the royal license to purchase corn in France, 
and import it into England. But the supply was s^i^^ 
scanty, that the king, at the request of parliament, ^ 
which assembled in February, fixed a maximum on the 
price of provisions. This measure was of no avail. In 
defiance of the statute the price of every article rapidly 
advanced : wheat, pease, and beans were sold at twenty^ 
shilliugs the quarter; and even the king's ftonily found 

• AaniO. Hlh. •no. 1318. Rym. Hi. W. New Rtib. & 397. "He wm 
■Uyn by hb ofmie wttftilneM, that wold not tary fbr Die ML wmmnj, UmI 
wetenlmoetatheDd.'* I^ CoU. ii. 5<7. 

fRol. PULL 386. ]lyley,S60,d7i. 
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it diffoiiAt on some oocaMoos to procure bread for tb» 
table. Uofertunately the Ibllowiag seuoa wae preter- 
Qftturaiiy wet end slonAy ; so that the more early cn^ 
Were damaged by the rain, the others never r^iened at 
«11, and before Christmas the scarcity of the preceding 
year had been doubled. To add to the calamity, a pesti- 
lential disease raged among the cattle ; and the want 
of nourishment, and the insAlubrity of the food, produced 
dysenteries «nd other epidemic disorders among thm 
A. D. people. The parliament, convinced by experience of its 
^^'^* error, repealed the maximum*; and the king, at the 
1^ 'suggestion of the citizens of London, suspended th* 
breweries, as a measure " without which not only the 
" indigent but the middle classes must inevitably hav* 
** perished through want of food." Still the prices con- 
tinued to advance ^tiU the quarter of wheat sold for tea 
times its usual value ; and the poor were reduced to 
feed on roots, horses, dogs, and the most loathsome ani- 
mals» Even instances are recorded, which for the 
honour of human nature we may hope to be untrue, of 
men eating the deed bodies- of their companions, and 
parents those of their children t. 

The continuance of the calamity had taught the most 
extravagant to economise their resources. Many ex* 
pelled from their castles the crowds of domestics and 
dependants, with whom they usually swarmed; and 
these unfortunate men, without the lawful means of 
support, were necessitated to live by the plunder of their 
former patrons, or of their inoffensive neighbours. Every 
county was infested with bands of robbers, whose des- 
perate rapacity was not to be checked by the terrors or 
the punishments of the law. The inhalntants were 
forced to combine for their own protection ; association 
was opposed to association; summary vengeance waa 
inflicted by each party; and the whole country pre* 

• Rot Pari i. aSt. 

t WftU. 19;. 106. Troki-idT. Moo. ^Talms. ie& . 
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when tliey lived in apparent harmonf, their real ani- 
mosity was only smothered for the occasion ; and the 
most trifling accident, a lawsuit or a private quarrel, 
would rekindle it into more than its former fhry. Each 
accused the other of a clandestine alliance with the 
king of Scots. Lancaster pretended that hy intercept- 
ing a messenger he had obtained possession of the ori- 
ginal instrument signed by Edward himself. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that any one could be deceived by so 
palpable a falsehood. The royalists retorted the charge, 
and clothed their assertions with so much probability, 
* that the earl thought it necessary to offer wager ofbattle 
to any man who should dare to renew the accusation. 

If the king of Scotland relied on these dissensions for 
the security of his own kingdom, when he saQed to the 
assistance of his brother in Ireland, his hopes were not 
disappointed. Edward hastened to York; made the 
necessary preparations, and summoned his military 
tenants to meet at Newcastle : but the great barons dis- 
obeyed; and by their disobedience the golden oppor- 
tunity was lost. Yet the king lingered for some months 
in the north'; and the plan of invasion was exchanged 
for a few predatory incursions, which generally ended 
in the discomfiture of the aggressors. He returned 

A.B. to the south to receive the two cardinals Joscelin 

1317.d'Ossat and Luca de Fieschi, the legates of John XXII., 
who had lately ascended the papal throne ; and hoped 
to distinguish the commencement of his pontificate by 
terminating the destructive war, which had now raged 
for more than ten years between England and Scotland. 
The legates brought with them letters of exhortation to 
each prince, and a bull in which the pope of his own 
authority proclaimed a truce to last for two years, as a 

July preparatory step to a permanent peace. Edward, hav- 

1^ ing consulted a great council, submitted respectfully to 

a mandate, which it is probable that he had secretly 

procured; and the royal orders for the suspension of 

•^ hostihties were immediately issued. The cardinals sent 
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to request a safe conduct from Bruce, who had now 
returned to his dominions, and waited at Durham fbr 
his answer*. After much difficulty and many affected Sept 
delays, the messengers were admitted into the royal 1* 
presence. Bruce listened with apparent respect to the 
exhortation from the pontiff, hut refused to open the 
letters from the legates, because they were addressed 
to " The noble lord, Robert de Brus, the ruler of Scot- 
•• land." The messengers observed, that while a con- 
troversy was pending, it became not the holy see to give 
to either of the parties a title, which might prejudice the 
right of the other. *• But you give me," replied Bruce, 
'* a title which prejudices my right. I am a king, and 
*' acknowledged for a king by foreign powers. I can 
'* receive no letters which are not directed to me as a 
•* king, nor can I give an answer to your request till ■ 
" I have consulted my parliament. You shall hear from 
•• me after the feast of St. Michael t." The legates re- 
turned to London, and long after the appointed time 
received an answer, signed by Bruce, his earls and 
barons, and stating that till he was acknowledged king 
of Scotland he should decline entering Into any nego- 
tiation either with them or their messengers %, Morti- 
fied by this refusal, they published with due solemnity 

* Thev went to Darham in company with the \pnl Henry Beanmoot 
and hit brother Lonis, bishop elect of Durham. Betweea Ruthyford and 
Ferry-hill, about six leagues from Darlington, they were suddenly at- 
tacked by a band of robbers* who had concealed themselves in the wood 
of Asshe. TIm cardinals lost all their property, but were allowed to co 
Ibrward: the Beaumoatswero retained in captivity till they had paid 
exorbitant ransoms. Rvm. iiL663. 666. 669t Ang. Sao. 1.738. Gilbert 
de Middletuu. the captain of the robbers, on account of the arrest of his 
cousin Adam de Swinbum, had called to his standard a number of oat- 
laws and adventurers, and plundered with impunity the oonntias of 
Northumberland and Durham. He was afterwards taken in the castle ot 
Mitford by treachery, and suffered the death of a trait<Hr in London. 
Scale Chron. in Let Coll. it 54& PaxL Writs, ii. App.. p. 118. Abbirev. 
VlaciU 3S9. rot. 118. Middleton's chattels wero valued at £3615 ISf. 4tf.» 
his lands at jfSS U 4d. per annum. Ibid. « 

tRym.Ui.661.663. . . 

t Ibid. 798. The object of this bull has been mistofcen liv lord Hallea. 
It empowers the cardinals to continue the process, though their legatioa 
had eapiied. It oontains historical particulars, not to be fimiM dw- 
when. 
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the poftX trace in London, and oiderad Adam Neirton» 
guardian of the friars minors in Berwick, to notify its 
publication to the Scots. Newton executed his eom- 
mission with some art He obtained a safe conduct to 
Old Cambus, where the Scots were employed in making 
1^ preparations for the siege of BerwidL. Bruce refused 
to see him, or to receive his letters ; hut he took the 
opportunity to proclaim the truce widi a loud voice in 
the midst of the multitude which surrounded him. He 
was instantly ordered to depart ; his petition for a pass- 
port was refused ; and before he had gone fst he was 
amed by four men, who robbed him of his letters, strip- 
ped him to the skin, and bade him farewell. The friar 
however pursued his way to Berwick, and. ^ried in 
having fulfilled the object of his mission *. 
^,0, In defiance of the papal truce the Scots persevered in 
1318. their attempt to reduce Berwick. It was not probable 
Mar. that they could make mnch progress in the d^th of 
^' winter: but the citizens harboured a traitor of the name 
of Spalding, who entered into a conrespondence with 
the enemy, and betrayed to them the post where he kept 
guard. The town was taken by surprise ; and after a 
few days the castle surrendered t. "Die fall of Berwick 
was followed by the reduction of Wark, Harbottle, and 
May.Mitford : Northallerton, Boroughbridge, Scarborough, 
and Skipton, v{ere burnt ; and Ripon would have ex- 
perienced the same fote, had it not been redeemed by 
Jul J. the payment of a thousand marks. Irritated by these 
proceedings, the cardinals solemnly declared that Bruce/ 
and his associates had incurred the 'sentence of exeom* 
munication, previously fulminated against those who 
Auf^ should violate the truce; and taking leave of Edward, 
25. returned to the papal court at Avignon}. 
A. Dw It was evident that Bruce owed the success which had 
1319. so long attended his arms, not to any superior prowess 
or skill, l>ut to the dissension which continued to rage 

•Byai.e8a79a tW«U.lU. Moor.fM. IU^3C* 

tBym. 707. 799. 800. 858. 
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between E#w«fd and Ins bnrons. The king was em- 
l^oyed in an endless struggle to free himself from the 
restraints imposed on him by the ordainers : the barons, 
boond to each other by oaths and pledges, sou^t to 
overcome his obstinacy by refusing to join him in the 
field, or to attend on him in parliament ; and the re* . 
tainers on both sides, animated with the hostility of their 
leaders, indulged in acts of mutual aggression. But the 
•loss of Berwick opened the eyes both of Edward and of hit 
opponents to the disastrous consequences of their quarreL 
The chancellor, by order of the king, repeatedly visited 
the earl of Lancaster ; by mutual consent commissioners 
were appointed; and at last in a meeting at Leek a 
l^n of reconciliation was adopted. In consequence &Ai»» 
parliament was hdd in York, in which it was enacted 9. 
that the ordinances should b^' maintained in their pris* Oct. 
tine fbrm without any qualification ; all offences on ^* 
both sides were forgiven ; to the great officers of state 
were added as members of the council certain peers, of 
whom two bishops, one earl, and one baron, with a 
baron or banneret, the representative of Lancaster, 
should in rotation wait on the king; of the grants made 
by him many were reduced in amount, on the ground 
that the remuneration given exceeded in value the ser- 
vice received ; and several members of the royal house* 
hold, under the pretext of incapacity or peculation, were 
removed from their respective appointments*. There ^b. 
ean be little doubt that in these proceedings more atten-1819. 
tion was paid to the interests of party than to the claims 
of justice : but .by mutual concession harmony was 
restored ; Lancaster and his friends were mollified by the May 
recent acquiescence and apparent sincerity of the king ; ^* 
and the barons without distinction of party attended him 
in parliament at York, and from York accompanied him July 
with their retainers as far as Berwick. That town was ^* 
immediately invested by the army, and defended by the 

» Rut. Fnrl. Anno IS E<hr. II. P«rt Write, a App. 1SS-8S, 
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Stewart of Scotland with a numerous garrixm. Kruoo 
hastened to raise the siege : hut despairing of success, 
^^ despatched fifteen thousand men under Randolf and 
Douglas to surprise the*queen Isahella at York, and to 
ravage the country. They failed in the first object : Ymt 
^^ ^ their devastations were so extensive, that the archbishop, 
^P* at the head of the posse of the county, ventured to oppose 
them at Boroughbridge. He was defeated ; and three 
hundred clergymen, ten times that number of laym^i» 
fell by the sword, or perished in the river. The disas* 
trous intelligence soon reached the camp before Ber- 
wick, and the former dissensions were revived. The 
barons of the south proposed to continue the siege : but 
Lancaster with his friends departed; and Edward, 
weakened by^their absence, made a fruitless attempt to 
intercept the Scots in their return. Wearied out with 
repeated Allures, he began to wish for peace ; while hit 
adversary was not less anxious to be reconciled with the 
court of Rome. The first proposal for a negotiation 
came from Scotland: the demand of the regal title was 
A. n. waived ; and a truce for two years was concluded be- 
^^^^'tween ** Edward king of England and sir Robert de 
"' " Brus for himself and his adherents*." 

This suspension of hostilities Was employed by the 
king of Scotland m an attempt to make his peace with 
Apr. the holy see. A parliament was assembled at Aber- 
^« brothick, and a common letter, signed by eight earls and 
thirty-one barons in the name of the commonalty of 
Scotland, was sent by the royal messengers to the pon- 
tic. This instrument stated that the Scots had settled 
in the north of Britain about twelve hundred years aitw 
the passage of the red sea, and had been converted to 
the &ith by the preaching of the apostle St. Andrew ; 
that they had always enjoyed their independence till 
Edward I. had seized the opportunity to impose on 
them the yoke of England, at a moment when their 

•PluLWriti,ii.58S.5. Walf.llS. Fard.xU.87. Bym. iii. 80& SOIL 
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tfaione was vacant ; that they had since heen freed from 
the Bnglish yoke by Robert de Brus, whom the divine 
providence, the le^al sucressicn which they were deter- 
mined to maintain, and their due and unanimous con- 
sent had raised to the throne : but that, were he to aban- 
don them, they would treat him as an enemy, would 
choose another kmg, and defy the whole power of Eng- 
land as long as a hundred Scots remained alive. Liberty 
was their object ; and liberty, no good man would wish 
to survive. Having thus in the most forcible language 
declared their resolutic^. they request the pontiff to em- 
ploy his influence with the king of England, and advise 
him to be content with his own dominions, which once 
were deemed sufficiently ample for seven kings ; and to 
leave to the Scots their own barren soil, the most remote 
of habitable lands, but which was dear to them, because 
it was their own, and which it was their only object to 
possess in peace. They then conclude in these words :-^ 
** Should, however, your holiness give too credulous an 
** ear to the reports of our enemies, and persist in favour- 
'* ingthe pretensions of the Ent^lish, we shall hold you 
** responsible befjre God i'or the loss of lives, the perdi- 
" tion of souls, and every other calamity which must 
" arise from the continuance of the war between the two 
** nations. As far as oyr duty binds us, we are your 
•* obsequious children : to you, as to the vicegerent ot 
** God, we shall yield that obedience which is due : but 
^ to God, as the Supreme Judge, we commit the protee- 
** tion of our cause. We cast all our care upoh him, 
** confident that he will enable us to ' do valiantly, and 
•* will tread down all our enemies *.* '* 

This letter convinced the pontiff that the cause of 
Edward was desperate. He treated the envoys with 
kindness, and at their request consented to suspend the 
process against the king of Scotland for twelve months 

• Ford. xiiL SI 3. Andenon, Diplom. Scot Tab. UL 
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mad afterwards for an addltianal half yeur. To tttekiii^ 
(^England he wrote a letter of advice, and eamestljf 
aborted him to improve the present opportunity, and 
8^ eonelade a use^l and lasting peaee. Edward assented : 
*^' commissioners from the pope and king of France were 
appointed to attend the congress ; and hopes were con<- 
lldently entertained of a favourable result. But the con- 
fnrences, if any were held, proceeded slowly : the king 
of England was too much occupied with the rebellion of 
his barons to attend to other concerns ; and Bniee ex- 
pected to obtain better terms by f iding the rebels than 
by treaty with the sovereign *.** 

It was the singular fate of Edward that either he 
eould not live without an unworthy favourite, <Hr oonld 
not admit another to his friendship without woonding 
A.]>. the arrogance of his barons. Lancaster had formerly 
1318. obtruded on the king one of his own followers to fill the 
A.D. office of chamberlain. The young man, whose name 
]321«was Hugh Spenser, by his talents and assiduity soon 
acquired the esteem of his sovereign : the disposal of the 
Toyal favours was by decrees intrusted to bis discretion ; 
and his marriage with a daughter of the late earl of 
Gloucester gave him |X)sses.sion of the giceater portion 
of the county of Glnm organ. His growing opulenee 
awakened the jealousy of his lormer superiors. He was 
described as hai%^hty, covetous, and ambitious ; epithets, 
which in the mouths of those who applied them, may 
perhaps only prove, that, as he had devoted himself to 
the service, he hod been rewarded hy the gratitude, of 
his prince. It chanced that John de Mowbray had 
taken possession, without asking the royal license, of an 
estate belonging to his wife's father, and contiguous to 
the lands of the favourite. He pretended that he had 
oidy availed himself of the liberty of the marches; 
Spenser maintained that for the omission the fief was 
by law forfeited to the crown. The lords of the marches 

• Rym. ill 846. 848. 837. 884 891. 
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iimnediatelf associated for the defence of their oommovi 
rights. Edward forbade them to commit any breach of Mar 
the peace, and commanded their leader, the earl of ^ 
Hereford, to attend the council. But he required that Apr. 
the frrourite should be previously committed to the 23, 
custody of the earl of Lancaster, till the next parliament ; 
and on the king's refusal, placed himself at the head of 
the marchers, who with eight hundred men at arms, 
five hundred hobblers, and ten thousand footmen,^*! 
entered the lands of the favourite, reduced his ten ^* 
castles, and burnt, destroyed, or carried off all the pro- 
perty on his twenty-three manors. After this exploit 
they marched into Yorkshire, and claimed the protec- 
tion of Liancaster, the fomenter and patron of every Ac- 
tion. An indenture, binding the parties to prosecute Jaaa 
the two Sponsors, father and son, till they should fall 28. 
into their hands, or be driven into banishment, and to 
maintain the quarrel to the honour of God and holy 
church, and the profit of the king and his family, was 
signed on the one part by the earl of Hereford and 
the Ionia of the marches^ on the other by the earl of 
Lancaster and thirty-four barons and knights. The 
dldvr Spenser, whose fate was thus connected with that 
0.* his son, was one of the most powerful barons, far 
advanced in age, whose only crime seems to have been 
his near relationship to the favourite, and his influence 
in the king's council. Lancaster led the confederates 
towards the capital, allowing them to live at fiee quar- 
ters on their march, and to plunder the estates belong- j^ng, 
ing to the elder Spenser *. From St. Alban's he sent 2» 

* I will Add the esiinuite of Uieir loswt delivered to parliament hy tbe 
two SpeMers. that the reader may form usme idea of what etmatituted the 
wealth of a nobleman at these time*. 

TkM tAdtr Spen»er.—Hii crop in the bam, and that on the ground: 
S8.000 sheep; 1000 oxen and heifer* ; ISOO cows, with their oalvet for two 

Je»rs I 40 mares ; 160 eart-horses ; 2000 pigs ; 300 |j(oats; 40 tnns of wine ; 
01 flitehes of bacon ; 80 caicasses of beef } 600 of mutton in the larder ; 
10 tuns of eider; arms an^ armour for 800 men. 

'TAtfvoMi^er.— 40 mares, with their issue of two years; 11 stallfcme; 
IKI hdlbrs; iOO oaen ; SOO euws, with their calves to two years; 10,000 
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a message to Edward, requiring the banishment of the 
ikther and son, and an act of indemnity for the coif- 
federate barons. The king replied with spirit, that the 
elder Spenser was beyond the sea employed in his 
service, the younger with his fleet, guarding the cinque 
ports; that he would never punish the accused before 
they had an opportunity of answering their accusers ; 
and that it was contrary to the obligation of his corona- 
tion-oath to pardon men who disturbed the tranquillity 
of his kingdom *. 

The parliament was now sitting at Westminster ; and 
Lancaster advancing to London, cantoned his followers 
in the neighbourhood of Holbom and ClerkenwelL The 
confederates *spent a fortnight in secret consultations. 
Aiw. At length they proceeded to Westminster, filled the hall 
'^* with armed men, and, without informing the king of 
their intentions, ordered a paper to be read. It was an 
act of accusation against the Speusers, consisting of eleven 
eountst, and charging them with usurping the royal 
power, estranging the king from the great lords, ap- 

■Wgp ; 400 pin; arms and annoar fbr SOO men ; hit crop on the fround; 
TCOTiakmi wthU castle*, at corn. wine, honey, salt, salt meat, and salt 
Ish > the KMrts of his tenants, amoanting to 1000/^ and the uebu das to 
him to the amunnt of 3000/. See Rot. Pari. iii. 361—363. 

• Wals. 113. lU. Moor. 59& Ad. Marim. ft5. 

t The first eoant recited a writini; made tnr the yonaner Spenser, aad 
oonoeived to (each trpasoa As it is curions, 1 will translate it. " H(Mnag« 

* and oaths <^ allefflaaee regurd the crown more than the king's person, 
** and bind more to the crown than tt) the person ; and this appears fima 

* the fkct. that before the crown descends to an^jr one. no homage Is doe to 
** any person. Hence in the case that the king is not guided by reason in 

* exercising the rights of tlie crown, his lieges are bound by their oath to 
** the erown, to bring bnck the king and tlie state of the emwn by reason, 
** otherwise the oath would nut be kept. The question then remains how 
** tlie king is to be brought back : by suit of law, or by force ? By suit of 

' law no man can do it ; for he can have no other judt^ but those ap* 

* pointed by the king : aud of course, if the will of the king be nut con- 

* formable to reason, the error will be mnintained and confirmed. It fol- 

* lows then, that, to keep the oath of allegiance, when the king will not 
** redres* griev a nees. aud do away what is bad for the people and danger- 
** ous for the crown, it must lie done away by force : for by their oath^ both 
** the king is bound to govern his people, and his lieges are also bound 
" to govern in aid of him, and ltL<« default." Statntes of Realm. IBSL Bot 
Pari. iii. 863. The barons at the very m(mient were acting on this principle, 
nor did they condemn it as treasonable. The offence with which they charged 
the younger Spenser was, that he had employed It treasonably to ** aocroneh ** 
the sovereign power to hiipself. On one occasion, finding the king obstinate, 
he had composed this writing, and with tlie aid of two other persmu had used 
it, to terrify his soveceign into submlssiou. — Ibid. 
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pointing judges, who did not know the law, advising un-> 
constitutional measures, and requiring fines from all 
persons who solicited grants fh)m the crown ; and con- 
cluded with these words: ** Therefore we, peers of the 
•• land, earls and harons, in the presence of our lord the 
** king, do award, that Hugh le Despenser the son, and 
^ Hugh le Despenser the &ther, be disherited for ever, 
** and banished from the kingdom of England, never to 
** return, unless it be by assent of the king, and by assent 
'* of the prelates, earls, and barons, in parliament duly 
** summoned; and that they quit the realm by the port 
** of Dover before the next feast of St John the Baptist ; 
** and that if they remain in England after that day, or 
** ever return, they be dealt with as enemies of the king 
** and kingdom/* Against this sentence the prelates 
protested in writing: but the king and the barons of his 
party, intimidated by the armed men in attendance, gave 
their assent ; the banishment of the two Sponsors was 
duly entered on the rolls ; and a general pardon was 
granted to the earl and his associates, for all trespasses An^i 
committed by them or their followers since the month 20. 
of February *. 

The king felt the indignity which had been offered to 
his authority, and two months did not elapse before he had 
the opportunity of revenging it The queen, on her way q^ 
to Canterbury, proposed to lodge during the night in the ij, 
royal castle of Ledes. The custody of the castle had 
been intrusted by Edward to the lord Badlesmere, a man 
who had lately betrayed to the confederates the secrets 
of his master, and by their means had obtained a special 
pardon for his transgressions t. He was absent ; but Oec* 
the lady Badlesmere refused admission to the queen ; 1^« 
and during the altercation several of the royal attendants 
were killed. Isabella complained loudly of this insult : 
the chivalrous feelings of the nation were aroused ; and 
the king found himself in a condition to demand and 

• SUluiM. 181. Bot ParL L 364. Pari. Writs* U. App. 183-7. 
t R) m. Ui. 890. ParL Writs, u. 163. 
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ei^ree redress. Badlesmere avowed the act of his wife^ 
and the lords of the marches advanced to his assistance, 

Oct* but Edward took the castle, hanged Colepepper the go* 
31« vemor and eleven of his knights, sent the others to dif- 
ferent prinons, and confined in the Tower the lady fia- 
dlesmere and her female attendants *. 

This act of vigour infused new life, into the king's 
Ariends. Many came forward with the offer of their ser- 
vices; and the two Spensers successively returned to 
Bngland. The younger, in obedience, to the law, sur- 
rendered himself a prisoner ; but at the same time pre- 
sented a petition that the judgment against him might 
be reversed, 1. Because he bad been neither appealed in 
court, nor allowed to answer : 2. Because the whole pro- 
cess had been contrary to the form of the great charter ^ 
and, 3. Because he had been condemned by men whot, 
in defiance of the king's writ, had come to parliament 
with arms in their hands. Edward referred the petition 
to the consideration of the prelates, who were then as- 
^ tembled in convocation, and requested their advice. 
They replied that they had always protested against the 
award as contrary to law, and therefore prayed that it 
might be repealed : the four earls of Kent, Richmond, 
Pembroke, and Arundel, declaring that they had as- 
sented to it through fear, joined in the petition of the 
prelates ; and the king, supported by their opinion, gladly 

Dec took the favourite and his lather under the royal protec- 
8. tion, till a parliament should assemble to repeal the 
award enacted against them t. 

The popularity of the earl of Lancaster had been for 
tome time on the decline. It was evident that the suc- 
cess of the Scots in their destructive inroads was owing 
to the pertinacity with which he had opposed all the 
measures of government. Men believed that, had he not 
so precipitately left the army before Berwick, the-place 

• Rym. iii. 897. 898. WaU 114. 11& Moot, Sd$. TioUl. SS. L^ 

Co.i i. 'i7a 

i Rot. ParL uL 36S, S6a Rym. Ul 907. 
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Biiist h«Y(» iallen, iind fhat his departure h*d been pur- 
diased by Bruce with a present of forty thousand poundsw 
These charges may have been invented by his enemies : 
but after the reduction of the castle of Ledes, his trai- 
torous intelligence with the Scots becomes evident from 
the original documents, which are still extant He im- 1^« 
mediately summoned all the barons of his party to meet ^^* 
him in council at Doncaster ; and soon afterwards sent 
an emissary, Richard de Topcliffe^ to confer with Douglas 
in the castle of Jedburgh. In a ibrtnight the truce ex- Dee. 
pired: the Scots under Randolf and Douglas burst into 7. 
Northumberland, and Topcliile resumed his negotiation ^^ 
at Coibridge. It was at length concluded that the king ^^ 
ef Scots, Randolf and Douglas, with their forces, should 1322. 
join the earls of Lancaster and Hereford on an appointed Jan. 
day ; should live and die with them in their quarrel ; 1^ 
should protect their friends and injure their enemies ; 
but on no account should lay claim to any conquest 
within the kingdom of England ; and that on the other 
part the earls should never give their aid in any expedi- 
tion against Scotland, but should do their best that 
Bruce should enjoy his dominions in peace *. In the 
mean time the king, aware of these proceedings, had 
collected his forces : the lords of the marches had Jan. 
taken Gloucester, but on his approach they fled to the 1^* 
earl of Lancaster ; who, though warned of the conse- 
quences by the king, took them under his protection. Feb. 
The royal castle of Tickhill was instantly besieged by the ^ 
united army of the confederates. It resisted their at- 
tempts till the arrival of Edward ; when the insurgents 
took possession of Burton-upon-Trent, and for three days 
defended the bridge over the river. But the royalists Mar. 
passed by a ford, and Lancaster, having set fire to the 10. 
town, hastily retired into Yorkshire. At Tontefract he 
wrote in his own name, and in the names of Hereford 
and his associates, to the king of Scots t, and then cun- 

• Rym. 907. 9S4. 938. Pari. WriU, U. App. 193. 6. j R}in. iU. 9^7. 
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tiniied hU retreat with seven hundred cavalry, in thm 
hope of meeting the army of his allies. At Borough- 
hndge his progress was arrested by sfr Simon Ward, 
and sir Andrew Harclay, the governors of York and 
Carlisle, who had collected a strong force on the opposite 
^^^'bank of the river. Hereford attempted to make his 
16. yj^^y ^y^j. ^Y^^ bridge, but was slain by a Welshman sta- 
tioned below, who through a crevice thrust his lanc« 
into the bowels of the earL Lancaster had led his men ^ 
to a ford, but they were repulsed by the archers on the 
opposite bank. He oiBfered a bribe to Harclay, whidi 
was refused ; and then solicited a truce till the following 
morning. A &int ray of hope still cheered his spirits. 
It was possible that the Scots might arrive during the 
night. But this h€f^ was disappointed: at day-break 
his fate was apparent ; and on receiving a summons to 
yield, he retired into the chapel, and looking on the cru- 
cifix, exclaimed, '*6ood Lord, I render myself to thee« 
'* and put me into thy mercy." The captors conducted 
him by water to York, and thence to the castle of Pon- 
tefract *. In general, when our kings had obtained the 
mastery over their refractory barons, they had been con- 
tent with the feudal punishments of forfeiture and exile : 
but such lenity accorded not with the poUcy or the re- 
sentment of Edward. He could not forget the blood of 
Gaveston, and the indignities which he had su£fered in 
person : and experience had taught him that he must 
crush the presumption, or submit to be a mere puppet 
in the hands of his adversaries. A more favourable 
moment he could not expect ; for their traitorous con- 
nexion with the Scottish king had deprived them of the 
sympathy of the nation. The earl of Lancaster as the 
Har. head of the party was selected for the first victim. He 
^ was brought before the king, six earls, and the royal 

• Rvm. ill. 927. 931. 934. 937-940. Knyjjhton. 2540. LeL ColL U. 464. 
It was at PontefVact that on the return of Edward from the aiege of Ber> 
wick tlie earl and his men came out of tlie castle, and Jeered the king as 
hi* passed hv. Acclamaverunt in ipsumregem vilissime et oontemptibiliteb 
Rym.Ui.9a^ Wabi. lie. 
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iNuront : of his guilt there could he no douht ; he was 
told that it was useless to speak in his defence, and was 
eondemned to he drawn, hanged, and heheaded. In con- 
sideration of his royal descent, Edward forgave the 
more ignominious purt of the punisHment, hut the spec- 
tators and ministers of justice were careful to display 
their loyalty hy heapmg indignities on their unfortunate 
▼ictim. As he was led to execution on a grey pony 
without a hridle, with his confessor, a friar-preacher, l^ 
his side, they pdted him with mud, and taunted him 
with the title of king Arthur, the name which he had 
assumed in his correspondence with the Scots *. *' King 
** of heaven,*' he cried, ^ grant me mercy, for the king 
** of earth hath forsaken me.*' The cavalcade stopped 
on an eminence without the town, and the earl knelt 
down with his &oe to the east But he was ordered to 
turn to the north, that he might look towards his friends ; 
and while he remained in that posture his head was 
struck off by an executioner from London t. 

In the skirmish at Boroughbridge only four persons 
of note had fallen with the earl of Hereford : in the com- 
pauy of Lancaster one hundred and one knights and 
fourteen bannerets were made prisoners. A few, who 
had not yet readied their confederates, came in, and 
surrendered ; and about half a dozen fled beyond the sea. 
The king had now the whole party at his mercy. A se- 
lection wjeis made. All the bannerets and fourteen of 
\ the knights taken in open war were condemned and 
executed : a few of the others, amongst whom were the 
two Mortimers, uncle and son, received judgment of 
death, which was commuted for perpetual imprisonment ; 
the more wealthy of the rest compounded for their estates, 
and gave security for their behaviour ; and the others 
swore allegiance, and were discharged " for charity and 
••the love of God t." 



• Rym.UL996. 
" Rym. iii. 9:26. S 
ColL U. 464, 46i. 474. From Uiew authtriiies it app««n thai ai theii 



t Rym. Ui. W6. 936. JParl^WriU. it App. 200— 2l5i 23?. 262. W»U. 116. 
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Fron PontefhMt Bdwavd repaired tn trimnph to Tor^ 
wbere the psrliament ha4 a8seml>led. All the memhers 
were, or pretended to be, royalkts ; and every measure 
* proposed by the crown was earried without oppodtkm. 
The '^ ordinances'' underwent a rigorous examinatioiu 
Same were confirmed as beneficial to the nation : the 
rest were declared unconstitutional, and trenching on 
If ay ^le prerogative of the crown. To prevent any Aiture 
19. attempts, similar to those of the ** ordaiBors*" it was 
enacted, that thenc^rth no provisions made by ^ 
king's subjects* acting under any commission whatso- 
ever, should be of force, if they affected the r^;hts of Hbe 
•overeiga ; and that aU laws respecting ^ the estate of 
** the crown, or of the realm and people, must be treated, 
** accorded, and established in parliament by tiie king; 
*' by and with the assent of the prelates* earls, barons. 
May *^ and commonalty of the realm." At the same time 
^* the petitions of the Spensers were heard md granted ; 
and the award against them was ordered to be struck 
out of the rolls, as contrary to the king's oath, and the 
provisions of Magna Charta. The father was created 
earl of Winchester, and received several of the forfeited 
estates as a compensation for his losses *. The son re- 
covered his former ascendancy : but ifbtead of im>fiting' 
by the fiite of Gaveston, he gloried to tread in the Ibot- 
steps of that favourite, and by his ostentation and arro* 
gance prepared the way for his own murder, and that of 
liis royal benefoetor* 

The victory which Edward had gained over his do* 
mestie enemies inspired him with tne hope of wiping 
away the disgrace of Bannock-bum, and of re-establii^ 
ing his superiority over the kingdom of Scotland. Witib 

But vas manifest, they were condemned by the jiidgec without triaL To 
Hnnidate their partisans, they were sent to different places for execution: 
but in no instance do we read of tlie revolting practice of emU>WttUiag aad 
qnarterinff. The bodies were left hangini; un tlie gibliet , 

• Brady. 140— 146. Stat of Realm. 185—190. To this narUamentSi 
members were -summoned as renreseututivets of south, and other S4 aa 
rppresentstivet of north Wales (tiew Kym. ii. p. 484.) } and again in 1326L 
IIIML640. 
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IUb fkm be assembled tbe most numerous army that 
lag^Hid had seen fbr many years. But its apparent 
strength prored its real weakness ; and the impossibility 
of supplying proTisions for such a multitude of men dis- 
appointed the hopes of the king and the nation. The Aug. 
Soots as they retired swept the country before them : *^ 
the English could neither overtake the flying enemy 
nor subsist in a desert ; and Edward, after advancing as 
hat as the Forth, was compelled to return without per- 
Jbrming one splendid action, or achieving a single con- 
quest Nor was this the only disgrace. Having ap-Sept. 
pointed guar^ans of the marches and disbanded his 1^ 
army, he remained in security in Yorkshire. But the 
Boots had formed a plan to surprise him. Riding day Oct* 
and night, they suddenly appeared before the abbey of ^^ 
Bihmd, where the king lay, made an attack on the knights 
who accompanied him, and took Henry de Sully a French 
nobleman, and John de Bretagne, earl of Richmond. 
Edward fled with precipitation to York. The Scots fol- 
lowed, remained till evening at the gates defying the 
garrison ; and in their return ravaged the country with* 
out opposition \ 

It was generally believed that this inroad of the Scots 
must have been effected with the connivance of some 
one holding a command on the borders ; and the royal 
suspicion was soon fixed on Harclay, who for his services 
at Borougbbridge had been rewarded with the earldom 
of Carlisle, and made warden of the western marches. 
It was discovered that he had been engaged in a nego- 
tiation with the king of Scotland : when Edward invited 
him to his court at York, he refused to obey; and ^ . ,. • 
Henry Fitz-Hugh soon afterwards arrested him by com- 1323; 
mand of the king. He was accused of having bound Mar. 
himself by writing and oath to maintain Bruce and his 3« 

• W«l«. 117. Moor. 596. Barb. 385-391— Ford. xUL 4. To aid himr 
Ib this rxpedttion the merchants, not the parliament, gptnted him aa ad* 
cUtkaal duty on the expwtation of wool and hide* to la«fc for on* yea^ 
PAtL Write. iLApp.SS» 

TOL. in. 28 
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heirs on the tlurone of Seodand; of having agreed to 
name conjointly with that prince twelve persona, who 
should regulate the concerns of the two kingdoms ; and 
of having induced many others to swear to the ohser- 
vance of this treaty. If this were true, we may conclude 
that Harclay's elevation had impaired his understand- 
ing, or that he had consented to hecome the agent of 
the Lancastrian faction, which* though it languished in 
a state ^of depression, had not abandoned the hope of 
revenge. He was degraded, and suffered in all its rigour 
the punishment of a traitor *• 

At 4ength the destructive war, which with a few 
pauses had continued three-and-twenty years, and had 
repeatedly involved one half of Scotland, and the northern 
counties of England, in bloodshed and misery, began to 
draw to a close. Bruce was sensible that his kingdom 
required a long interval of tranquillity to repair the havoc 
of so many campaigns ; and experience had taught £dr 
ward to doubt the ultimate success of any attempt to 
May enforce his claim of Auperiority. The proposal was made 
^* hy the Scots : Bruce consented to waive his title in the 
treaty; and a suspension of arms was concluded for 

• Rym. HI 983.988. 994. 999, 1000. The jndgment was in sabstanea 
as follows; Whereas our lord the kinffi ou account of the loyalty which he 
thought he had observed in you, Aodxew Haiclay, made you eaurl of Car- 
lisle, and with his own hand girded you with the sword, and gave you a 
A« of the eouuty, wHh castles, towns, lands, and teuemenU, to support the 
estate of an earl') and yet you have traitorously, falsely, and maliduusly 
' cone to Robert Bruce to maintain him in op|K>siiiou to the will of the 
king, this court doth nward that you shall be degrade<l, and lose the title 
of earl fur yourself and your heirs for ever ; and that you shall Ims uoKkded 
of your sword, ami that your spurs of gold shall be struck from your heels. 
And whereas you, Andrew, the liege mau of our lord tlie kinj;, cootrarv to 
your homage, faiih, and allegiance, have traitorously gone to Rob^ 
krnce. the mortal enemy of uur lord the Icing, &c.. this court doth award 
thajt for the same treason you shuil be drawn, hanged, and behead*^— 4hat 
yonr heart, Itowels* and entrails, from wliicii these traitorous thoughts 
iproceeded. shall be plueked out, and burnt to ashes, and the ashes be 
scattered in the wind, and that your body shall be divided into qoarter^ 
and sent to Carlisle. Newcastle, York, and iiihri^sbury, and your head 
•hall be placed on London bridge for an example, that others may learn 
not to commit such treasons against their liege lord. Rym. 9^39. ParL 
Writs, it App. S6!2. Here bowelUug and quartering are raentioued. but 
tiie reader will observe that they were not to take place whilst the vktioi 
was ttill alive, bat after deeapUiUioa. « 
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Ihirteen years between the two nations, to remain in 
force till the end of that term, even in the event of the 
death of one, or of both of the contracting parties*. 

At peace with foreign nations, and with his own sub- 
jects, Edward might now hope to enjoy that tranquiUity 
to which he had so long been a stranger. But the Lan- 
castrian party was not extinct, nor without the hope of 
rising from its ashes. Among the people at large, and 
especially among the clergy, there existed a strong feeling 
in its favour. Men looked on the earl and his followers 
as the champions of their liberties ; they revered those 
who had suffered, as martyrs ; they circulated reports of 
miraculous cures wrought through their intercession. 
Edward and his ministers were aware of this popularity 
of their adversaries, and the sudden appearance of armed 
bands in several counties, the audacious surprisal of the 
castle of Wallingford by a knight of the name of Walton, 
and the discovery of an assoeiatiou to murder the elder 
Spenser, alarmed and sharpened their jealousy. They 
succeeded in preventing an attempt to liberate from 
prison some of the knights taken at Boroughbridge : yet 
one captive, Roger lord Mortimer of Wigmore, the man 
whose activity and resentment they most feared, had 
the good fortune to effect his escape. He had twice been 
convicted of treason, and twice owed his life to the cle- 
mency of the king. Wearied with his confinement t, 
he corrupted the fidelity of Girard de Asplaye, one of Xvuu 
the officers in the Tower, who, in an entertainment which 2. 
he gave to the wardens, infused a soporiferous drug into 
their drink. While they slept Mortimer made his way 
through the wall of his chamber into the kitchen of the 
palace adjoming : a ladder of ropes aided him to mount 
and descend several walls ; and a boat on the edge of 
the water conveyed him across the Thames. There he 
fbund his servants and horses, rode to the coast of 

• Rym. 1022. 1028. 
t Paekf ngtOQ tayt he had received inrurmation that he would be ex«» 
Mted. LeL CoU. ii 467. 
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K aa pg ha e, and embaridng in a ship which vas pie- 
paied for him, escaped to France. Edward, ignorant of 
his motionBi issued different writs fbr his apprehension • 
Mortimer entered into the service of Charles de Valois, 
and in a short time wreaked his vengeance on the prince, 
who had abstained from taking his life, when it was for- 
feited to the law *. 

Charles le bel had now succeeded his brother Philip 
le long on the throne of France. Of the real object 
o( this prince in his subsequent quarrel ¥dth the king 
of England, it is impossible to form a correct notion : 
this only is evident, that he sought pretexts fbr hos- 
tilities) and rejected with disdain the most equitable 
offers. He complained that Edward had n&t attended 
at his coronation, nor done him homage for Guienne ; 
and that his town of St. Sardos had been unlawfully 
destroyed by the seneschal of that duchy. The king 
replied that he had never been summoned to do homage ; 
that the town of St. Sardos was notoriously within his 
own territories; that he was ignorant of the conduct 
of his seneschal, but, if that officer had done wrong, 
he should answer for it in the court of the duchy. Ac 
the same time he offered to do homage at an appointed 
day, if the French army were to be recalled fk-om 
Guienne ; and to refer the subject of their quarrel to 
the equity of the peers of France, or the arbitration of 
A. D- the pope. But Charles was inexorable : his army over- 
™jTan the Agenois; and it was only by the surrender of 
22, ' Reoles, the last fortress in that province, that Edmund 
earl of Kent, and brother to Edward, could purchase 
a truce for a few months t. 

During this interval the pontiff employed all his in- 
fluence to restore peace between the two kings. Ed- 
ward, though he had made preparations for an expe- 
dition to Guienne, professed himself ready to make every 

• Abbrev. Platit p. 34a rot 37. Rym. W. 7* 9. Sa S8. Kny^bfc. 25431 
Moor.SM. Bliindcv84. 
f Bym. iT. 90. 95, 100« Wall. ISO, ISl. 
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•Mrifiee ooBsi^eiit with his honour: Charles, on the 
oimtrary, ^wke c^ nothing but conquest, and haughtily 
revised to Usten to any proposals. Jt was, however, 
.artfully suggested to the papal envoys, that if the queen 
^of England would visit the French court, the king 
might grant to the solicitations of a sister what he would 
withhold ^m an indifferent negotiator*. Edward 
fell into die snare: Isabella proceeded to France with a.h. 
a splendid retinue ; and a treaty was concluded, which 1325, 
will remind the reader of the deception practised in ^7 
the last reign with respect to the same duchy. The ^* 
troops of Charles were to retire into his own territories, 
those of Edward to the neighbourhood of Bayonne; 
possession of Guienne was then to be given to the king 
of France, who would name a seneschal unexceptionable 
to both parties, and restore the province to Edward as 
soon as he had done homage, but would retain the 
Ageno» till his rigi4; had been decided l^ the peers of 
France, and, ii their award were not in his favour, 
till he had received compensation for the expenses of 
the wart. When this ignominious treaty was com- 
municated to Edward, an answer was required in the 
course of the week : his council, anxious to avoid the 
blame, declined to give him advice on a sulgect which 
demanded the decision of his parliament ; and the king, 
after some days, reluctantly approved of the conditions 
which had been stipulated by his wife. He now b^;an July 
his journey to France to do homage at Beauvais, but SO* 
was detained at Dover by sickness, and sent a mes-Ang, 
sffliger to Charles to account for his delay $. Whether 2C 
the dark plot which soon astonished the nations of 
Europe had already been formed, we have not the 
means of knowing: but an answer was returned, that 
if Edward would transfer the possession of Guienne and 
Ponfhieu to his son, Charles, at the pn^er of Isabdla, 

• RYin.W.140. 
t Ryn, iv. ISa-iea. FtoL Writs. U. 730. • | Ryn. hr. 1631 
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would receive the homage of the young prince on the 
■ame terms on which he had consented to receive that 
of the father. The oflfor, though it hore a suspidioos 
aspect* was accepted : the necessary resignations wewe 
made; and the young Edward, a hoy of twdve years 
of age, after promising his fiither to hasten his return, 
and not to marry during his ahsence, sailed with a 
.Sept. splendid retinue to the French coast '". But to the 

14. general astonishment, though the ceremony was speedily 
perfcnrmed, week after week passed away, and neither 
mother nor son appeared inclined to revisit England. 
Mortimer had joined Isahella at Paris : he was made 
the chief officer of her household; and it was soon 
puhlicly reported that the daughter of France and 
queen of England had abandoned her husband to be- 
come the mistress of a rebel and exile t, 

Edward would probably have borne without regret 
the absence of a faithless wife : but his only son was 
in her company ; and her court had become the great 
resort of his enemies. He repeatedly ordered her to 
return, and was repeatedly disobeyed. His letters to 
the king and peers of France, to the pope, to his " dame,*' . 
and his ** fur son," are still extant ; and completely 
disprove the pretext by which she sought to justify her 
absence, her apprehensions fh>m the hostility of Hugh 
I^<^ Spenser. The king affirms that such fears are a mere 

^* pretence; that she had never betrayed the least sus- 
picion of Spenser in England ; that at her departure 
she had taken leave of him as a friend, and during her 
Absence had written to him letters of compliment and 
esteem ; that since her marriage she had always been 
treated with honour and kindness; and that if he him- 
• self had sometimes *' spoken to her words of chastise- 
** ment," it was always in secret, and because she had 
deserved it by her follies {. Her designs, however, 

• Kym. W. 163. 165. 168. ♦ Wal^ IM. 

t Rym. iv. 180. 194. 900. 310. For the gratiftcatlmi of tbecurkmt, I thM: 
translate tome of the letters which paswd on this occasion. I*'. Letter 
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began to unfold themselTes. Ledes of troops were 
made in her name: the barons of the Lancastrian 
Ikctionwere requested to join her at her arrival in 
England ; reports the most dishonourable to the king 
were circulated both at home and abroad ; and order* 
were transmitted from the young prince to the lords 

IhHn the qnepB to the archUshnp'of Gii«tf*rhnYy: * Moat reverend Jkther 
** in Qod, we liave c&reftiUy perused t\ue letter by which vou nniuire ne to 
** retnrn to the ctimpany of nur must dear and dread lord and fnend; aikf 
** aMUK na that sinr Hugh Spenser ia not ottr enemy, but even, as yon nj, 
** wishes our tfuodk At this we marvel much: for neither you nor any one 
" of soond mrad can belief that we would abandon the company of our 
** said lord without good and reasooable eavse. and nnlesa h were to 
** escape the danger of our life, and throuich fear of the said Hugh, who 
** has the government of oar said lord and of Ills whole kingdom, and who 
** would dishonour us to the best of his power, as we are certain and know 
** flrom experience, though we dissembled to escape the danger. Truly 
** there is nothing we desire so much after God ana onr salvation as to be 
** in tlie eompany of our said lord, and to live and die in the same. Wo 
" therefore beg of you to excuse us; for in no manner can we return to the 
'* eompany a# oar said ford, wKhonI putting our life in danger, on whidi 
** account we are in greater grief tlian we can express.** At F^ris» Wed- 
nesday after (Jaudteraas ( Apol, Ad. Orleton, 2/6). 3^. The king to tho 
^ueen : ** Dame-^Several times both befiire the homai:* and since, we 
** have ordered you to return to us immediately, and without any excuse. 
** Bat before theliomageyon excused yonrself, because your presenoe wae 
" necessary for the prosecution of our concerns: and now you have sent 
" OS word that you will not come, through the danger and fear of Hngh 

* Spenser; at which we ranrvef with alt our nright ; tfte more so, 
" atnee both you and he treated each other in so fHendly a manner before 
" us, and even at your departure you gave him promises, signs, and 
** pvoufa^ of ceitaio fHendshi|», aati afierwanrds sent him the kindest letters* 
" and that not long aga, which letters he has shewn ta us. And truhr. 
** dame, we know, and so do yoii. that he has always piucured for you all 
" the hoBoor in Us power y and that since yon came imo oar company, no 
" evil or (Usgrace has ever been done to you; unless perhaps sometime* 
" through your own fktrit (if you will but remember) we have spoken to 
** you, at we ought, words of chastisement in secret, without any other ae- 

' verity. Neither ought yon, as well on account ot God and the laws of 
«* holy ehordi, as oar honour and yoar own. for any earthly reason to 

* transgress oor cooimands. much less to avoid oar eompany. Therefoae 

* we command and charge you, that laying aside all feigned reasons and 

* ezeoMs, you come to us Immadhitely in all haste.** At Westminster, 
Dec 1st— ^. From the king to the pnuoe. After ordering him to return* 
and to refose his assent to any marriage, the king adds the following post- 
•cript ; ** Edward, feir son. tboogh you are of tender ase, take these ouv 
«* commands tenderly to heart, and oerform them humbly and quickly, aa 
** yon wish to escape our aufrer and heavy indignation, and love your owa 

* nroAt and honour. And follow no advice contrary to the will of yoar 

* father, as the wise king Solomon teaches you, and send us word hnme* 
** diately what you mean to do ; knowing thU.that if we find yon hereafter 

* disobedient to our wHI. we will take care that you shall feel it to the last 
'* day of vour life, and that other sons shall learn fVom yoar azaBiplt bM 
- k> disobey tlMir loid and fiiiber.*' (Rym. iv. 18L 31S.> 
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of Guiemie, in oppo«ition to those which Edward had 
glivea as adraiaistmtor for his son. Among the king's 
envoys to the court of France* the hish(^ of Exeter, a 
minister of irreproachahle integrity, was peculiarly 
ohnoxious to the party; «nd an attempt to take his 

.^^ life compelled him to return to England. He was fol- 
lowed hy the majority of those who had composed the 
retinue of the queen and prince, and who were now 
dismissed that ^ey might not he employed as spies 
on her proceedings. At the same time the king of 
France, to distract the attention, or multiply &e per- 
plexities of the English government, sent hodies of 
troops to make inrcwds into Guienne. Edward was 

Jan. fully aware of his danger. He ordered the retailers 

^ of false news to he arrested, and all suspicious letters 

1^' to or from foreign parts to he seized : he wrote again 

and in stronger terms to his son and the king of France ; 

June and he at last declared war against the latter for the 
12. invasion of Guienne, and the detention of his wife and 

July of the presumptive heir of his crown*. Charles, who 
6. still affected to he ignorant of th*e dishonour of his sister, 
was at last induced, hy a letter of severe hut merited 
reproach fix>m the pope, to dismiss her from Paris : hut 
he had secretly prepared an asylum for her in the court 
of his vassal, William count of Hainault. Here all her 
plans were matured under the direction of Mortimer. 
She signed a contract of marriage hetween her son 
Edward and Philippathe second daughter of the count ; 
a hody of more than two thousand men at arms under 
John de Hainault was placed at her disposal ; all the 
exiles of the Lancastrian fMStion crowded round her 

Sept person; and on the twenty-fourth of September she 
24. landed with her followers at Orwell in Suffolk t. 

We are told that the original projector of the invasion 
was Adam Orleton bishop of Hereford, who had been 

•mym.W.l8ai93. 196.906.S09.811.S13.S18. - 
fMoor,«98. Wal«.123. Ryin.iv.a31. Aveibtuy,4. 
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deeply engaged in Lancaster's oonspiiacj, and had lost 
his temporalities as the punishment of his treason ^* ' 
This wary and experienced politician founded his hopes 
of success on the probable co-operation of the two par- 
ties, which had hitherto divided the nation. He was 
secure of the aid of his former friends. A revolutioa 
alone could restore them to their estates, oi Aimish 
them with the means of revenge. The rojralists, though 
attached to the king, were dissatisfied with the asoen- 
daQcy of his fiivourite ; and every true knight must 
deem it a duty to reconcile with her husband a young 
queen, who had been driven from the court by the in- 
solence of an upstart. The ulterior designs of the con- 
spirators were carefully concealed; and the apparent 
integrity of their professions seduced many from their 
allegiance. Of the envoys whom Edward had sent 
to France, his brother the earl of Kent, his cousin the 
earl of Richmond, the lord Beaumont, and the bishop 
of Norwich, joined Isabella: though his* fleet, (so wett 
was he informed of the queen's intention), had been 
ordered to assemble at Orwell three days befcre the 
arrival of the enemy, it was perfidiously directed to a 
different port ; and even Robert de Watteville, who had 
been despatched to oppose the invaders, ranged Ins 
forces under the banners of the queen and her son. 
The unfortunate monarch knew not whom to trust; 
and afraid to summon the military tenants of the crown, 
commanded the commissioners of array to come to his 
aid with the men of the neighbouring counties ; ordered ^^ 
all who should be found in the invading army, with the ^St^ 
exception of his wife, his son, and his broUier, to be 
treated as enemies ; and offered a free pardon, with a 
reward of one thousand pounds, for the head of Mor- 
timer t. 
Isabdla, at her landing, (and it aflfords a strong pre- 

•Moor. 586,507. R7m.iT.Si7. f Rym. iv. iSS. SO. 99a SST. 
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.toonrilM wertt notwitlMMit lirandation,) was genenJJtjT 
ktikd Mib« deliv«rfr of tbeeoantry. The Lancastrian 
kfda liailMMd to nMl her ; tlie primate supplied her 
vith a sum of money to pay her Iblhmers; and the 
k^a other bm«kev, t^ earl of Noriblk, with thiree 
hiikifa, lepaiied to her eamp. Letters were imme 
dialely wnlten to the retoamin^^ prelates and barons to 
attuie them to her parly* hy the exposition of her views, 
and an exaggeimted statement of her present Ibroe, and 
of the sooeouTB whieh she expected from her brother 
tt» Fiepdi king. But at WaSlingibrd proposah were 
heard, whiA ateinned the real authors of the expedition. 
The new eomeia prolbssed themselTes hostile to the 
Spenmfi> Iwat talked ef restoring the queen to her hn^ 
hand, and of eomj^etKng him to gorem by the advice 
ef hia parliament. Hie principal among them were 
inmediatdy su mmoned to a council, in which Orieton, 
hy the command o( Isabella, accused the passionate 
«ad revengeM te m pe r of Edward, detailed several real 
er pmteaded inetaaoee of his brutal conduct to the queen, 
and aolemnly issertod Aat in the present cireumstauces 
•ho eeuM. not i^urn to his society without evident dan- 
Oet gv to. har lifis*. At tii» same time it was determined 
IX to issue a proclamalion, which, while it pointed the pub- 
lie hatred against the Ikvourite, was studiously silent 
with respect to the intended system of government. It 
itoted that the queen, the prince, and the eart of Kent, 
Vice eeme to five the natien from the usurped tyranny 
ef Hugh Spenser, who had disinherited the crown of 
itori^ilB, difwived the charch of its possessions, irritoted 
the king against his queen and his son, attainted, mur- 
dwed, or exiled tiie great men of the realm, robbed 
widows and orphans of their property, and a^ieved 
th(» people hy unlawM exactions. iThey, therefore^ 

t Ar«loi» A4. Ozlet. 976& Her pretendwl fcanofTMeiiee from tlw 
UBf w«n belieTed, and bave been repeated by moit of oar hiitpfiwMi 
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imfwtd ike mmM^butoe of emef gpood Muf k>]Nil ««Nfeet» 
MthejT Ikad no other objoet in mw but the edvwxtBge 
ef ^le ciniTch and of the leelm. In additaMi» the mBi»* 
sirie% who distributed thiftprachanaiion, w«re isMliiieted 
to i^orm the people that the pope had exeommiimieaied 
an who ihonldbeMranBeagainit the queen; hadahaohed 
tiM khig^ ifaisab from lObeir allegianee, and had cent 
two oardinids to give to Aa undertaking the aanetion 
of the apoitolic see \ 

At the queen's appreaeh towwda the ciq>ital Edward* 
aa a bat reeonrcot threw himaelf on the ley^ty and pity 
of ^le otttaeoa. Their answer was coM hut ialeUigibto. 
The priv^gea of the eitj would not» they observed, 
permit them to £»Uow the king^ into the fields but th^ 
would shut tiieir gatea af^iast the loieignera, and would 
OB ell oecaaioQa pay due respeoi to their sovereign* his 
queen, and hie son, Edward unonediately d^^ted Oct. 
with the two 8penter«» the ehanceUer Baldoch» and a 2. 
lender retmue ; and toon after his iepartiiie the 
populace roaob murdered Waller 8ta|>ledaiit the bishop ^ 
of Exeter, teek fercible possessioai of the Tower, and 
liberated the prisoners. The ^gitive monarch haa- 
tened to the marohee of Walea, where lay Ihe estates ^^^ 
of bin Ihvoarke. Bristol was given to the custody of ^* 
the elder Spenser, earl of Wtnoheater; and at Ca«rfllly 
an attempt was made to raise the. men <^ Qhwwnrgan. q^ 
But the W^shmen weiw equally ladlffMiant to the 191 
dislressef their lord, and of their aeverei^; attd Bet- q^ 
WMdwi^hiaftiwiiritetoeksyp^BgfDtLundy, asmal 26. 
ide in the month of the Brntol channel, vdueh had 
been previeodiy IbrtUled, and plentiAiUy stored with 
provisiem't'. 

The quee« wna net slow to pursue her ftigithne een- 
sert. Aft she passed ttaragb Oxford, she oommandad 
Orleten to prea^ Mbre Urn imiwnsity. The bishop 
asiected for his text that passage in Geneai% <* I will 

tABff.8M.L3iS. WaSTiiilSii Moor, 69S-S00. R7Hi.iT.i8l. 
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** fmt enmitj^between thee and the woman, and be t w e en 
*' thy seed and her seed. She shall bruise thy head.** 
These words he applied to Isabella and the Sponsors; 
but many thought that they discovered in the sermoa 
Oct. ^^^ "^ prophetic allusions to the &te which alter- 
^, wards befel the unfortunate Edward. From Oxford 
she hastened to Bristol ; and the earl of ^Winchester, 
unable to master the disaffection of the burghers, 
suiiendered the town and castle on the third day. His 
grey hairs (he had passed his ninetieth year) were 
not respected by his enemies; and he was accused 
before sir William Trussel, one of &e exiles raised by 
Isabella to the office of judge, of havii^ assumed an 
undue influence over the lung, exercised the royal 
power, widened the breach between the wvereiga uid 
the people, and advised the execution of the earl of Lan- 
caster. In these tumultuous times the liberty of de- 
fence was seldom allowed to a political ^isoner, but 
the notoriety of the ihcts charged in the indictaient 
was assumed as a justification of the sentence which 
immediately followed. The earl was drawn from the 
court to the place of execution, where his enemies 
glutted their revenge with the sig^t of his sufferings. 
He was embowellcd alive: his lK>dy was afterwards 
hung on a gibbet £>r £>ur days, and then cut into pieces 
and thrown to the dogs *. 

At Bristol it was ascertained that Edward had put to 
sea ; and a proclamation was immediately made throu|^ 
the town, summoning him to return and resume the 
government. This &rce was preparatory to an im- 
portant decision of the prelates and barons in the queen's 
Oct interest. Assuming the powers of parliament, they 
S8, resolved that by the king's absence the realm had been 
left without a ruler; and therefore appdntedthe "duke 
of Acquitaine*' guardian (^the kingdom in tjio name and 
by the right of his father t. Edward's evil f<nrtune par* 

•Ap61oi|.Ad.OitotS7«S. Wak. I8S. LeL C(dLfi.488. 
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MMd him by sea as well as land. He was unable to 
xeach the isle of Lundy ; and after contending for some 
days with a strong westerly wind, he landed at Swansea, Nor. 
retired to Neath, and sought to elude the search of his 1^* 
enemies by concealing himself in different places be- 
tween that monastery and the castle of CaerJBUy, held Nor* 
by his partisan, John de Felton. At length, Henry 17. 
earl of Leicester, who had lately taken the title of his Nor* 
attainted brother the earl of Lancaster, corrupted the It* 
fidelity of the natives, and got possession of Spenser 
and Baldock, who were secreted in the woods near the 
castle of Lantressan. Edward, it is said, immediately 
came forward, and voluntarily surrendered to his cousin, 
by whom he was sent to tlra strong fortress of Kenil- 
worth. His fate Was postponed to answer the purposes 
of his wife: the other captives were sacrificed without 
mercy to the resentment of their enemies. Baldock, 
as a clergyman, was confined first in the prison of the 
bishop of Hereford, and afterwards in that of Newgate, 
where he sank under the rigours of his captivity ; Spen- Kov. 
ser was arraigned at Hereford before the same judge, 24» 
whose hands were still reeking with the blood of his 
father. The offences laid to his charge form the best 
proof of his innocence. According to Trussel he had 
been the cause of every calamity which had befallen 
the kingdom since his return from banishment, of the 
failure of the king's expedition into Scotland, and of 
the success of the Scottish incursions into England. 
He had not only persecuted the earl of Lancaster and 
his adherents to death, but when God had demonstrated 
the virtue of that nobleman by the supernatural cures 
wrought at his tomb, he had placed guards to prevent 
the alfiux of the people, and to suppress the knowledge 
oi the miracles** he had constantly fomented the dis- 

* It was pretended that miracles had been wrought at his tomb, and on 
tii^ hill where he was beheaded. In consequence a guard of ftmrteen 
Ben at arms was appmnted to prevent all access to the place. LeL ColU 
tL 466L Soon after the eonmaUon of the young king a lettm wu writtear 
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ttntlm betiPtem EdiNu!^ and his oomart; kftd hiftd 
tiiiiiini to nyrder tkw quaen and the ^nee Wbiw 
ihttj w«re in Fiance ; and at their return had oonTeyed 
•may the king and the n^al teeasures agauMt the pro* 
VMKMu of the great charter. ** Therefore," eo«tin«iea 
thk upright judge, "do all the good m«i of this reahn* 
^loMor and greater, poor and rich, «ward with eom* 
** man aaeent that you« Hugh Spenser, aa a robh^c, 
'* traitor, aad ouUaw, be drawn, hanged, embow^bd, 
** beheaded, aad quartered. Away Uien, tndtor: go, 
*'tecei?e the reward of your tyranny, wicked and at** 
^tainted traitcurr He waa drawn in a black gown 
with the anna of his fitmily rerersed, and a wreath of 
nettiea on hii head, and was hanged on a gallows fiffy 
fbet h%h, amidst the acclamations aad ecoik &t ih§ 
populaee. A few yards below him suffered Simon de . 
Reading, a &lthfiil servant, who had always adhered 
to the fortunes of his master. Besides these the earl 
of Arundel and two other gentlemen were beheaded* 
They had remained neutral during the invasion, but 
were aocused of having consented to the death of the 
, earl of Lancaster. In the opinion of the public, their 
chief crime was the contiguity of their possessions to 
those of the queen*s fkvourite, to whom they were 
granted*. 
From Herefbrd Isabella with Mortimer and her son 
^ proceeded by slow journeys to meet the parliament at 
A. D. Westminster. The session was opened by a long speech 
1327. f^^om iigjx crafty politician, the bisbop of Hereford. The 
^f^ removal of the Sponsors firom the person of the king, 
the only ostensible object of the party, had now been 
eflbcted, and it was natural to ask why Edward, in 
whose name the parliament had been summoned t, was 

at the reaaett of the commons lo Mtliamrat to the pope, to ask for the 
eanonixation of Lancaster, and <^his Mend, Robert arehbishop c»f Canter- 
bury. The request was not noticed. Rvm. W. SS& Rot Pari ii. 7. 

• Knyyht. 8546-854S. Moor. SM. Wala. 12& UL ColL ii. 468. 

t The first wriu had been tested by the prince as goanUan of the veatet 
but this s a ppoeed Edward to be abeeol, and ether writs^ pntosaii^ ihs 
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Oil Veslofod to the ^xereise of tike royal tuiUidril^ T$ 
^kfMtd %hh difficulty, he t)aiiited in Strong eelettts tlM 
▼itadietive disposition which it suited him to tts^ribe H 
the ^]^tive monarch, and solemnly declared ^Mt to 
liberate htm noW would hO to exjpose to certi^A deatl 
the pHncess, "who hy her wisdom and courage had M 
lately freed the realm from the tyranny of the royal 
five^rites. He therefore requested them to retire^ imd 
lo return the next day, prepared to answer this iiil<^ 
partant i|uestion, whether it were hotter that the ftU;her 
ftiiould retain the crown, or that the son should reigA 
in the plaoe of his father. At the appointed hour the Jan* 
ball was filled with the most riotoua of the citizens of ^ 
Lehdon» whose shouts and menaces were heard in Um 
room occupied by the parliament Not a voice was 
nusttd in the king's (kvour. His greatest friends thought 
it a proof of courage to remain silent. The young £d« 
ward wu declared king by acclamation, and presented 
in that capacity to the approbation of the populace* 
The temporal peers with many of the prelates publidy 
swore fealty to the new sovereign : the archbishop of 
York, and the bishops of London, Rochester, and Car- 
lisle, though summoned by the justiciaries, had the 
resolution to refUse *. 

These irregular proceedings had probably been pmv 
sued to extort from the members an assent, from which 
they could not afterwards recede. Though the prince 
was declared king, his father had neither resigned, uoi^ 
heen deposed. To remedy the defect, a bill of six artides ^^ 
was exliibited against Edward by Stratfinrd, bishop of ^^ 
Winchester, charghig him with indolenee, incapacity* 
the loss of the crown of Scotland, the violation of the 
eoronation oath, oppression of the church, and cruelty 
to the barons. In the presence of the young prince 
seated on the throne these charges were read and ap>« 

meetiiiir of pnriinmrat. were iuiied Iptte reg#. though he wae in tmhtr a 
prieooftt. P^LWriit,lL330. 

• iU«.8M.L367. 
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proved; and it was reioWed that the reign of Edward 
of Carnarvon had ceased, and that the sceptre should 
be intrusted to the hands of his son, Edward of Windsor. 
When this resolution was reported to the quesn, she 
acted a part which could deceive no one. With the most 
violent expressions of grief, she lamented the misfor- 
tune of her hushand, declared that the parliament had 
exceeded its legitimate powers, and exhorted her son to 
reftise a crown which belonged to his &thw. To silenoa 
her pretendad scruples, a deputation was appointed eon* 
abting of prelates, earls, barons, knights, citizens and 
burgesses. They were instructed to proceed to Kenil- 
worth, to give notice to Edward of the election of hia 
son, to procure from him a voluntary resignation oi the 
erown, and, if he refused, to give him back their homage, 
Jan. and to act as circumstances might suggest. The bish^ 
^ of Winchester and Lincoln, a secret and an q>en enemy, 
were the first who arrived. They employed flnrgumenta» 
and promises, and threats to obtain the consent of the 
unfortunate king ; spoke of the greatness of mind he 
would display, and of the reward he would deserve, by 
renouncin<^ the crown to restore peace to his peqile ; 
promised him in the event of his compliance the enjoy- 
ment of a princely revenue and establishment; and 
threatened, if he refused, not only to depose him, but 
to pass by his son, and choose a sovereign from another 
fiunily. When they had sufficiently worked on bis hopes 
and fears, they led him, dressed in a plain black gown, 
into the room in which the deputation had been arranged 
to receive him. At the sight of Orleton his mortal 
enemy, who advanced to address him, he started back, 
and sank to the ground, but in a short time recovered 
sufficiently to attend to the speech of that prelate. His 
answer has been differently reported by his friends and 
opponents. According to the former he replied that no 
act of his could be deemed free, as long as he remained 
a prisoner ; but that he i^ould endeavour to bear pa- 
tiently whatever might happen. By the latter we are 
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told that he txpressed his sorroir for having given sueh 
provocation to his people ; suhmitted to vrhit he could 
not avert ; and thanked the parliament for having con* 
tinned the crown in his fiimily. Sir William Trussel 
immediately addressed him in these words : ** I, William 
** TrusseU procurator of the earls, harons, and others, 
** having for this full and sufBcient power, do render and 
** give iMck to you Edward, once king of England, the 
« homage and {salty of the persons named in my pro- 
" curacy ; and acquit and discharge them thereof in 
** the hest manner that law and custom will give. And 
** I now make protestation in their name that they will 
** no longer he in your fealty or allegiance, nor claim to 
** hold any thing of you as king, but will account you 
** hereafter as a private person, without any manner of 
** royal dignity." The distressing ceremony was closed 
by the act of sir Thomas Blount, the steward of the 
household, who, as was always done at the king's death» 
broke his staff of office, and declared that all persons 
engaged in the royal service were discharged *. 

In three days the deputation returned from Kenil- Jam 
worth, and the next morning the accession of the new 24. 
sovereign, who was in his fourteenth year, was proclaimed 
by the heralds in the following unusual form : " Whereas 
** sir Edward late king of England, of his own good will, 
** and with the common advice and assent of the prelates, 
' earls, barons, and other nobles, and all the common- 
** alty of the realm, has put himself out of the govem- 
*' ment of the realm, and has granted and willed that 
" the government of the said realm should come to sir 
** Edward, his eldest son and heir, and that he should 
** govern Uie kingdom, and should be crowned king, on 
*' which account all the lords have done him homage ; 
** we cry and publish the peace of our said lord sir £d- 
^ ward the son, and on his part strictly command and 
** enjoin, under pain and perfl of disherison, and loss of 

•Moor, 600, 601. W«]i.li9. Kiiyght85l9. Twiidtii, S560. 
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* lifb and member, tli&t no one break tlie peaee of onr 
** said lord the king ; ibr he is, and will be ready to do 
** justice to an and each of the said kingdom, both to the 
** little and the great, in all things, and against all men. 
^ And if any one have a claim against another, let him 
•* proceed by way of action, and not by Yiolenee or force.** 
The same assertion, that the late king had resigned of 
Feb. his own free will with the consent of his parHament 

^ was unblushingly repeated at the coronation of the yoong 
prince •• 

Edward of Carnarvon (for so we must now eaQ him) 
was destined to add one to the long catalogue of princes, 
to whom the loss of a crown has been but the prelude 
to the loss of life. The attention of the earl of Lancas- 
ter to alleviate the sufferings of his captive did not accord 
with the views of the queen and her paramour. He was 
given to the custody of sir John de Maltravers, a man 
who. by his former sufferings, had proved his attach- 
ment to the party. To conceal the place of Edward's 
residence, he successively transferred the prisoner from 
ApU fCenilworth to Corfo, Bristol, and Berkeley, and by the 

^ indignities which were offered to him, and the severities 
which were inflicted, laboured to deprive him of his rea- 
son or to shorten his life. It was in vain that the deposed 
monarch solicited an interview with his wife, or to be 
indulged with the company of his children. Isabella 
had not the courage to face the husband whom she had 
so cruelly injured, nor would she trust her sons in the 
presence of their father. Though in possession of the 
sovereign power, she was still harassed with the most 
gloomy apprehensions. In several parts of the kingdom 
associations were known to exist for the avowed purpose 
of liberating the captive : her scandalous connexion with. 
Mortimer was publicly noticed by the clergy in their 
sermons ; and there was reason to fear that the church 
might eompel her by censures to eohabit with her eon- 

•B7iB.iT. 243-94$. 
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■tot To pieT«ht the last die lutd teeoiirse tD hto liilial 
expedtoit As her son led an axmy against the Seot% 
die called an assembly of prelates and barons at Stam* 
ford, laid before them her pretended reasons for d^adin^ Aanl 
the sanguinary vengeance oi her husband, and prevailed &• 
. on them to declare Uiat, even if she desired it, they would 
not permit her to return to the society oi Edward of 
Carnarvon *» 

Thomas lord Berkeley, the owner of Berkeley eastl^ 
%as now joined with sir J<^n Maltravers in the com-» 
Inission of guarding the captive monarch. It chanced SepC 
that the former was detained at his manor oi Bradley by 21 
a dangerous malady, during which the duty of watching 
the king devolved on two of his officers, Thomas Gour* 
ney, and William Ogle. One night, while he was under 
their charge, the inmates of the castle were aliumied by 
the shrieks Ivhich issued from his apartment : the next 
morning the neighbouring gentry, with the ckisens ai 
Bristol, were invited to behdd his dead body. Extern 
nally it exhibited no marks of violence: but the distor- 
tion of the features betrayed the horrible agonies in 
which he had expired ; and it was confidently whispered 
that his death had been procured by the forcible intro* 
duction of a red-hot iron into the bowels. No fiirther 
investigation was made ; and the corpse was privately 
interred in the abbey church oi St Peter in Glouee»- 
tert. 

• Apol. Ad Orlet. 276^. Rym. iv. 304 Moor, 601. 

t Rot P«rL it. 52. 54. Rym. iv. 313. Knyght. 2551'. Minim. 70. 71. 
Moor. 603. Moor ascrilMM the king's death to the contriTance of Ohrleton, 
bat the charge is probably groundless, ms he had been for some montha 
oal of tiM kittgdom on an embassy to the papal court (Rym. ir. S7SX 
where he was deprived of bis bishiopric, bnt at length proeored in in 
Dkace the see of Worcester ( Ang. Sac i. 533> On Moor's aothority also it 
nas been said that the aetnal murderers were Maltravbrs and Ooumey ; 
but, though Maltrayers was condemned by the same parliament whieh 
eondemnea the murdorerst it was for a diflerent crime, which fivms a pr«> 
sumption that he was innocent of this (Rot Pari, it 53). According to 
the judgment of the house of peers in 1330, Martimer commanded (he con- 
fessed It before his death, ibid. 6S), Gourney and Ogle perpetrated, th« 
murder. Mortimer suffered death; ih^ other two had fled out of the king, 
dom ; bnt a reward of lOM. was offered for the apprehension, or of 100 
marks Un tlie head, of Gourney, and another reward of 100 madu 
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The first Edward had been in dispositiim a tyrant. At 
«ft«n as he dared, he had trampled on the liberties, oc 
invaded the property of his subjects ; and yet he died in 
bis bed, respected by his barons, and admired by bis con- 
temporaries. His son, the second Edward, was of a less 
impious character : no acts of injustice or oppression- 
were imputed to him by his greatest enemies ; yet he 
was deposed from the throne, and murdered in a priscm. 
Of this difference between the lot of the &ther and the 
son the solution must be sought in the manners and 
character of the age. They both reigned over proud and 
llMtious nobles, jealous of their own liberties, but re* 
gardless of the liberties of others ; and who, though they 
respected the arbitrary sway of a monarch as haughty 
and violent as themselves, despised the milder and more 
equitable administration of his successor. That sue- 
<9essor, naturally easy and indolent, fond of the pleasures 
of the table and the amusements (^ the chase, willing^ 
devolved on others the cares and labours of government. 
Butin an age unacquainted with the more modem ex- 
pedient of a responsible minister, the barons considered 
the elevation of the favourite as their own depression, 
his power as the infringement of their rights. The result 
was what we have seen, a series of associations, having 
fbr their primary object the removal of evil counsellors, 
as they were called, from the person of the prince, but 
(Ijadually invading the legitimate rights of the crown, 
and terminating in the dethronement and assasanation 



for the Apprehension, and of 40/. ft>r the head, of Ogle (Rot Pari. ii. 64)i 
What became of Ogie, I know not j Gonmay fled into Smdn, and wag 
apprehended by the magiBtratea of Burgos. See note (D), at the end. 
With respect to Lord Berkeley, he was tried at his own demand belbre a 
lory of knights, and acqaitted. The king, howerer, ordered him to ba 
pot under the custody of sir Ralph Nerille tiU the next parUaaaent, 
fbr having placed officers of a bad character near the person of Ms 
fcther (Rot. ParL U. 57). But in that parliament, at the request off 
the lords, he was permitted to be at large, till the truth could be learned 
Arom Goumay, who uuu ttill olivet but not yet anired ttom Spain. (Rot. 
Pari. IL 62.) From these words, it is probable that Ogle died befDve th* 
eai)tar« of Qouraay. 
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i»ftlMfo?enign. FOTthe part wfaidb iMbella acted in 
this tragedy no apolc^ can be fraBied. The ^qpre- 
he&tioQs ai danger to her life, under which she attempted 
to conceal her real purposes, were of too flimsy a texture 
to blind the most devoted of her partisans : nor could she 
palliate her adulterous connexion with Mortimer by re- 
torting on her husband the charge of conjugal infide- 
lity *. In a few years her crime was punished with the 
faneral execration of mankind. She saw her paramour 
expire on a gibbet, and spent the remainder of her lifii 
in disgrace and obscurity. * 

I must not close this account of £dward*s reign with- 
out noticing the abolition of the knights templars. That 
celebrated order was established in 1 1 1 8 by the patriarch 
of Jerusalem, and originally consisted of nine poor 

"^ knights, who liTod in community near the site of the an* 
eient temple, and to<^ on tliemselves the voluntary ob- 
ligation of watehing the roads in the neighbourhood of 
t^ city, and of protecting the pilgrims from the insulte 
of robbers and infidels t. By degrees their number was 
surprisingly augmented : they were the foremost in every 
actiim of danger : their military services excited the gra- 
titude of Christendom ; and in every nation legacies were 

^ annually left, and lands successively bestowed on the 

templars. But wealth and power generated a spirit of 

arrogance and independence which exasperated both the 

eivil and ecclesiastical authorities. As long indeed as 

the knights were usefUlly employed against the infidels 

their enemies were silent : but after their expulsion fh>m 

the holy land, they indulged in indolence and luxury* 

and reports the most prejudicial to the reputation of the 

ordor began to be circulated and credited. Philip le bel ^j^ 

had repeatedly denounced it to the pope Clement V. ; 1907 

and 8t last, impatient of delay, ordered all the knights ^^ 

in his dominions to be arrested, and on examination oh* 

* Moor, 601. 

t WiU. Try. xiL 7. 
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tiiiMd frtlil flltttty *«mtodofl<^f Ui« mcMt iiMNJkiiig Arid 
inikmous pnctlte^ Cleoietit was diatalisftod iri£ Ihi 
preeipitetloe of the king: but to Htay the ptoeeodittgi 
would have bettn to proclaim himself the protoetot of 
guilt, and he therefore reserved the fiiture proseeutioA 
of the inquiry to tiie apostolic see. In ^different bulli 
addressed to the sovereigns of Christendom he detailed 
the charges brought against the order, of profligacy, ido* 
latry, and apostaey ; requested that the knights in tiieit 
fespeetite territories might be placed in oonftnement; 
and appointed judges to inquire into their guilt or inn«H 
n^ eenee \ In Bngland and Ireland they were all appro- 
j^ bended on the same day, and kept in safo but Imoor^ 
141. ikble custody t. The process against them lasted for 
three years ; and, if it be fiiir to judge from the infer* 
mations taken in England, however we may condemn a 
fbw individuals, we must certainly acquit the order {« 
The result of the inquiries mado in the different countriei 
was laid before the ^lontiff in the council of Vienna ; 
and sfter much deliberation he published a bull, sup* 
pressing the Institute, not by way of a judicial sentene« 
/uju establishing its guilt, but by the plenitude oi his power,^ 
1312. and as a measure of expediency rather thim of justice f^ 
^^' That the property of the tompkurs might be Atill pre- • 
^ served for the purposes for which it had been originally 
27^en, it was determined to transfbr it to the knights 
Aug. hospitallers: but, when the papal bull* containing thle 
1. ordinance, arrived in England, Edward suspenddl iia 
execution for more than a year; and, if he at last ai« 
sented, it was not till he had made a prot est a t ion that 

• Rym. iti. 30. 301, 

f On^ of (he kliif*a clerks wm seat to tlM Mhevlf of eeth eMttt|r iltfi0^ 
an Order tir him to take a eeruin nonber of good and lawftU men. and 
with them to sirt>ar to execute the sealed orders which the bearef shoaM 
deliver to him. These were then opened, and auUMHiaed the arrest of tbt 
tempUrs. Rvm. iiL 34. 43. 

1 The whole process mny be seen in Wflkins. iL32S— 400. 

I Non per modum difllnittva senteatia, cam cam inper hoe seenndoi 
'nanbitioaem. et processus super his habitos non poeeemus tfm de Jui% 
•M per Tiam provuiionia seu oidinatk>nis apostoUca. Rym. UL 323. 
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be did it for objeett of national utility, and without aban- a« v. 
dotting bis own right or the right of any of his subjects \^^^ 
to the possessions in question *. Eleven years later he 24I* 
consulted the judges, who replied that by the law of the 
land all the possessions of the templars had reverted as 
escheats to the lords of the fees; and immediately an a.d. 
act of parliament was passed, assigning them to thehos- 1^^ 
pitallers, for the same purposes f9r which they had been 
originally bestowed on the templars t. 



•Mm. Ui. 4S1. 4i7. TiM kiu had «d«nd thattfM BMtor ot «hs 
ttBupUn in England should he aUowed two thUlittn per day* the olher 
fcnifhtt frar p«n«e pet dav for lihib luppoirt oat of Uietr former ptOfMlf* 



B9akUi.at7:^84t.47L 
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NoA (A.) p. 88. 

John during the Interdict^ 

Is mBj periiaps be supposed that a prhioe of John's ohano- 
tar, during an interdict, and under sentence oi exoommnnioa- 
ti<m, would pay little attention to religious obsearranoeB. But 
the Botulus lifisae of his fourteenth year, whidi of course if 
eonfined to payments made by his order, presents many prooft 
of the c<mtrary. In 1218 he had reigned thirteen years ; and 
-we find him, in 1214, at the moundy, on Thursday before 
Easter, giving the sum of thirteen pennies to each of thirteen 
poor persons ; and on the next day, Qood Friday, offering the 
same sum at the kissing of the cross, with the addition of dght 
pennies for the knights (probably eight) who accompanied 
nim. He often sent small presents to convents of nuns in d]»- 
tress ; but his fi&TOurite charity was to give a dinner of bread, 
beer, and flesh or fish, to a certain number of poor peoj^ 
On the fourteenth of September, the feast of the fbcaltation of 
the Cross, a festival of great veneration among the Crusaders, 
he gave a dinner to one hundred poor, for the soul of his 
bro&er ^chard ; and on October 8rd to the same number, fer 
the soul of his fi&ther king Henry. He did the same as often 
as he broke the weekly fest of Friday by taking two meals, or 
infiringed, by hunting or hawking, the solonnity of a fkst-day 
or of a festivaL There are also entries in which he gives din- 
ners to twenty, thirty or fifty poor persons, because some of 
his officers had not observed tiie abstinence of the Wednesday, 
probably because they had been employed in his service. See 
the Boll, p€uHm* 

Note (B.) p. 40. 
John*$ Orant of Feudal Superiority to the Pope, 

In most narratives of this transaction so many errors are 
ibund that I may be allowed to state the naked fects, as they 
exist iu authentic documents still extant 

On the assurance by the English envoys that John was now 
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imdf to submit to the pleasure of the pontiff; Lmoooit d»- 
qoatohed to England* on March Ist, 1218, two meaaengerit 
Master Pandulph, a subdeaoon, and Brother Durand, a fHar* 
both officers in his household. Their private instruotitms, and 
the oonoessions required of John» may be seen in the New 
Bymer, L 109. 

Of Durand we hear nothing more. But on May 7th John 
came to £weU» a house of the Knights Templars, near Boyer, 
and the next day sent to Pandulph a letter by the yery mes- 
senger who had brought him a letter from Puidulph. — Bot. 
Missa Ann! Be^ xiy. p. 208. Pandulph had probably ai- 
med on the omK)site coast, and waited &r permission to land 
in England^ Two or three days later he joined the king al 
Ewell. 

On May 13th, John aooepted, and subscribed without modi- 
fication, aU the conditions required by Innocent. There mm 
nothing in them, nor in the private instructions of the papal 
dUYoy , that alluded to any demand of feudal suparioriiy. Bet 
Kew Bymer, i. 108, 109. 

On May 14th, as if the object of Pandulph's miadon was 
now accomplished, three messoiggers wwe sent to the continent 
on the king's business — in nuncium regis ; one was aj^inted 
Vy the king, one by Pandulph, and one by the bishop of Norw 
wioh. They took with them letters to the king of France, and 
to the exiled bishops, informing them of Jcdrn's pacification 
with the pope. — Compare Bot Misso, p. 264, with the certifi- 
cation in New Bymer, p. 112. ^ 

On the next day. May 16th, the English monarch put intt 
the hands of Pandulph the celebrated charter, with which the 
leader is already acquainted. By this he rendered himself 
and his heirs by his wife feudatories of the Boman church, foot 
the kingdoms of England and Ireland, by the yearly payment 
of 1000 marks, but reserved at the same time to himself all 
the rights and prerogatives of the crown. He then took the 
oath of fealty to Innocent, after the form recited at the fbot oi 
the charter, the same fbrm which was in common use. But 
homage he did not do, — in fitct, he could not do it, beca u se 
homage required the presence of tiie lord himself, or some one 
duly authorixed to recdve it. Now Pandulph had no such 
authority, on which account John made a promise of homage 
whenever he might have a personal interview with the pontiff : 
si coram eo esse poterimus. — Bym. till. Neither did he on 
that occasion pay the rent of 1000 marks ; it was paid, as the 
leader will see, about five months later. 

Intelligence of this transaction seems to have reached Bome 
about the aid of June. Lmocent now thought it expedient to 
send to England another envoy of higher rank than Pyid* S 
Tox.. m. 30 
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iMid wHSi iDore ei^teiiflhre poiren ; and to this officii MBjypontted^ 
«ii July 8th, Nicholas, bishi^ of Tusculam, with the ntle nad 
^M^iot^ of apostolic legftte.---Bjm. L 116. On S^pt Idfeh 
John flent ofdeits from Yorkshire to the eari of Esses:, to pro- 
vide iribips for the possa^ of tiie legate, wheneTer Pandulph 
might require them. — Bot Lit Oares, 151. 165. On Uib 
U&Ol he returned to the capital to meet him ; and on October 
Ztd hctk repaired together to 6t Panl's. there, as if all that 
Im^ passed before weire void, John put into the hands of thB 
legate a dutrte^ of recognition, an exact counterpart of that 
Whidi he had i^Hneriy given to Pandidph. fie tiien todk the 
oath of fealty, the very sane ioath which he had tikai in ttBb 
preeeaoe of Pandnl]^ ; alterwards he performed homage, nttt 
to Pandnlph, but to the legate, as the representative of tnftOs- 
oent — per manns py»di(% legati, loco et vice ipsins domini 
Paplte reeipientis ; and last of all he paid into the hands o^ tl^ 
le^tte IQOO mariEs, the stipulatad not for tfa« current yetlt'^ 
no oebsa hujus praMentis et primi anni miUe marchaA 6ttt- 
lingorum per manum prsedicti l^ati ecdesifio Boman^ft l^eVSdJ^ 
timufl. — Bym. L 115. About the end of August, bcfote the 
•rrivid of the legate, the bishop of Norwich, with two iteabtl- 
iftteft^ were on their way to Home, as ambassadors ttotn M 
king. '^ fiot Lit Clans. 149. We hear nothing more nt l)iM& 
be^on <he latter pait of October, when th^ obtain from Itthd- 
oent several letters to the people of England, Wales iild ttt^ 
laadj Mid to the king of Scotland, announcing his Irdd6h6ttia- 
tion with John, and his intention to support the rights of hlft 
ffsudatoly. On November 4th he subscribes, with ^ l)i^ car- 
dinals then in Bome, a letter to the king, accepting, th tlk% 
Bame of the Roman church, the donation which Johh had 
knade by his charter, given to Pandulph on the 15th of May. 
— Bym. L 117. Probably no intelligence had then reached 
hini of the proceedings at St Paul's on the 8rd of October ; 
iMit OB April 2l8t of the next year, when the l^ate's mifisioik 
was t^rmmated, the pope and cardinals signed another lettet 
of acceptance, similar to the former, with &is only exception^ 
that the charter given to the bishop of Tusculum on October 
8rd was substituted in it for that given to Pandulph on May 
15th. -^ Bym. L 119. Hence I conceive that the feudal law- 
^en had discovered some defect in the proceedings between 
John and Pandulph. 

Here it may be remarked, that the grant and acceptance az^ 
treated in the original papers not as a national, but a personal 
transaction. John binds himself and the heirs of his body by 
his wife ; and the pope signifies his acceptance, not to John 
»nd his successors generally, but to John and tiie heirs of hit 
body by his wilk 
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Of t^ three ^ings proBoeed, h<m»^ ftaltj ami ^etx)^ 
Mbt, hoBiftge if«8 perlbrmed bf John 0^7, of 1^ our kings , 
ftalt^ mtm sworn l^ none hat John uid his son Benry, wImb 
tiM hMi» WM ten years old, sad nader the can of tho legate 
Gwalo ; the rmt was sometimes paid and someliBes eyaM, 
tUi k iras aftec^tdy reftund, as wiU be seea in tin history of 
tte reign of Bdward IIL c. IL 

iTho fbr^^g statement, drawn from anthenfao soaroea* 
lAioWB 1h>W little credit is due to Matth^ Paris, and alse to 
WendoTW, wkoM mtk Paris copies and oceasionaiiy interpo* 
lates. The munAfm of b«A these writers abonttd in orrors. 
They till vs that the 16th of May, on which the prooeediag 
with Paiidnlph ooeomd, was ths tigU of ths Asoensi<m, where* 
as the Ascension ftfl that year on the 28rd of May. They ari 
▼ery ML at the transactions between the king and Pandnlj^^ 
hat know nothing, at least say nothing, of ^e more impoitant 
proceedings between tha kiii^ and legate. They pretend ta 
giye tts copies of the charter granted 1^ John ; but imperlbot 
and fldsified copks, which haTC led them and their readers 
into error. They a£Gurm that John did homage to Pandu^h* 
y«t giT« as the fSftm of homage the oath of ftaliy. Paris, nMnre- 
OTer (bnt t» this he has not the autiu^ty of WcndoYor), da* 
scribes Pandnlph, after tho homage, reoeiYing tiie mon^, and 
tramplhig it in his pride wnd&t tbott though, as the reader hat 
leen, the money was not paid till several months afterwards. 

I may add that the tittes of tho sereral instruments in RymfiT 
seem to have been copied out of Paris» and wre equally calou* 
hUed to mislead Ihe reader. They are evidnntly contradieted 
t^ tho contoits of the documents to which they are prefixed. 
mm tho certificate of the king's absolutbn (Bym. 112) is no 
certificate ; he was not absolYed till several months aflwwards, 
and the instrumttit itself contains not a word on the subject 
There occurs in it a clerical tarror. By the omissioh of a word* 
John is said to have done homage by oath and charter, where* 
as he only promised by his diarter to do it 



NofflB (C.) T. 188. 

HavMLgt ^ Alexander in 1278. 

It has been pretended that Alexander did not do hoBiSge 
nneonditionally on this oocason, but that to impose upon poa* 
terily the enti^ in the Close Bolls was fidsified by the order» 
or with the approbation, of Edward. (AJloi, Vindication ot 
the Ind^Mndence of Scotland, 15. 87.) The su]^>osed ihlsyi* 
oatkni consists in this, that purt of the original entry has bestt 
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mied, tnd cm the ensure luts been snbedtated the fi^wing 
pMsage : ** £t Ulud (homagium) ^ fecit in hoc verba. Ege 
*' Alex. Bex Soot devenio ligius homo dni Edwardi R^ An^ 
** oontra omnes gentes. £t idem Bex Angl. h<Hnagtam tjfosh^ 
**dem R; Scot reoepit" 

In ordinary oases, all that could be inferred from such eras- 
ore and substitution would be that the clerk, in making the 
orii^nal entry, ^ad conamUed an error, which on detectimi 
had been erased and rectified. Why should it not be so in the 
present case ? What is there in this oorrecti<m that should in- 
duce us to stamp it with the churge of fidsification and ddibe* 
rate forgery ? It is answered, that according to the inferma- 
tlim given to the pope by the Scots, Alexander, when he did 
h<»nage fer the lands in Tynedale and at Penrith, publicly 

C' Msted that his homage was not fer the kingdom of Soot- 
, fer which he owed no fealty to the king of England (New 
Bym. 907) : wh^ice it is insinuated that the original entry 
contuned a notice of such protestation, which has since beoi 
erased, that a profession of liege homage might be substituted 
in its place. 

Now this reasoning presupposes two things ; first, that the 
represmtation of the Soots to Bonifece was correct ; secondly, 
that the homage of which they spoke was that h<miage which 
the record professes to describe. But 1°. If th£y deny that 
Alexander cUd homage for his kingdom, Edward in his answer 
to the pope as positively aaasria it *' Patri nostro pro regno 
*< Sootiffi, et postea nobis, homagium fecit" (New Bym. 9^.) 
The negation on the one part is neutralized by the affirmatioa 
on the oth^. 2°. What proof is there that the h<Mnage of 
which the pope speaks was the same homage to which the 
rec<»rd refers ? Alexander did homage to Edward twice, first 
at the coronation of that monarch in the seccmd year c^ his 
rdgn, and afterwards in his parliament at Westminster, in 
the sixth year of his rdgn. Now, the Close Boll has preserved 
the record of the latter homage ; the letter of the pontiff refers, 
in all probability, to the former ; fer, without the perfeimanoe 
of homage to the new monarch fer the lands in England, those 
lands and their profits would have be^ sedzed by the crown. 

But we can go still further, and show that the homage in 
the letter of the pope is not the homage in the record, and that' 
the record in its corrected ferm is a feithfhl representation of 
what actually took place. Fortunatdy a letter has been pre- 
served, from Edwanl to the chancellor and Otto de Grandison, 
of the date of Ist March, 1278, in which he informs tiiem, as 
ft matter of joyful intelligence, that the king of Soots had of- 
fered to do lK>mage without any condition annexed ^ it, that 
i- ' 'Edward) had i^pointed for that purpose *-^ ' ^ 
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ft ibrteight ftfter lfioli»elmM» uid that he exp e cto d them to h$ 
present, and to witneee it. ** £t dilectos frater et fidelie noa* 
**ter Alexander, Bex Soocise iUustrie, hiis tempcMrilms per 
*' SU06 toleinpnee nuncios, qnos ad noe tranamieit^ homagium 
« emuD. nobis debitom nobis ab»qv€ eonditione altpta optnlit 
«' et tetendit, &c." (New Bym. L 554.) As early as the 12th 
of June Edward published an ordA to all his baiUfb and oS^ 
oen to attend npon the king of Scots and his retinoe, at his 
leqnisition, whenerer he passed through their respeotiye baili- 
wics, ibr fiye months, ftom three weeks before Michaelmas till 
the pnrifioation (Ibid. 554) ; and on the 15th of S^tember 
another order to the same, ei^jmning them to prerent any un- 
due rise in the price of provisions in the markets of those 
pUoes through which the king of Soots should pass. (IbkL 
5^) At length Edward was gratified. Alexander arriyedy 
attended the parliament, and, according to his promise, per- 
i()rmed iKnaage on the appointed day. 

Hence it is plain that Alexander came to do homage simply, 
absque, eonditione aliqua, therelbre not with the protestations 
and reserrations detailed m the letter of Bonifiice, but to do it 
exactly in the manner related in the record, by becoming the 
liege man of Edward against all manner of men, without salTO 
or reseryation. The agreemoat of the entry on the erasure in 
eyery point with the preyious announcement of the king in his 
letter to his two mmisters is a sdfilcient refutation of tfaa 
charge of forgery. 

I may add that this form of unc<mditional homage appears 
In reality to haye beoi a compromise between Edwiurd and his 
brother-in-law. If it did not state that the homage was done 
for the crown of Scotland, it did not state that it was done for 
anything else. It was not, howeyer, sufficient to include that 
oiown ; and therefore the record proceeds to state that Edward 
receiyed it, " saying his right and claim to homage for the 
<« kingdom of Scotland, when it shall please him to bring it 
<* forward." (Ibid. 568.) With this statement existing oa 
the record, that he had not recdyed homage formally for the 
crown of Scotland, how could he posdbly falsify the preceding 
lines to persuade Aiture ages that he had ? 



Note (D.) p. 84a 

The Death of Thonuu de Chwrnay. 

em» the last editioQ of this woric, Mr. Hunter has dl»* 
eoyered, amcmg the oompotuses rendered into the exchequer la 
t^ yean 1882 and ld88» the ohaiget madt by two of tbt 
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Vkigt M tiam g w wko kid bMm toiple^ to l»riiig Qmumikf 
to Jmglaiid ; and has pabBdied themi mth yakutbU renukvlBt« 
Ib AvohflM^iogia, v^ xxvii Thfite barges, tferevgb eonteed 
to Batters ^aooooiit, oassaHy discloBe several iBtOToatbigpar- 
tkdtars, apd amf to eorrect tin anrerB <^ aar aneMit hiatoii^ 

AMU 

Wa kan firaa tiia Foe^l^ «bM^ rir Join Minrtitt de I«7«us 
okamberiaBi to Alpbenso XI, Idbg of CaatUe, baTing dia* 
covered Qouniay-, proenped his eonaaiitlal to pnaon at BtNPgos^ 
and sent a BMesengw wttk ttioiMelligeiioe to EdwMd. It lias 
agreed tliat Leysa slumld reoMTO the proa^sed reiwMd of SOQf. 
OB tlio d^Yoiy- ijf ih» frhtsmvp to the eifil attthmilles of tta 
town oi Bayosae. The oei»oil gave to tiio meesenger a gra- 
toity of 3^.» aad sent to Alphoaso and ike laagistratee <^Baxv 
goo a i*eqiiest tliat GourBay mighi bo jodiciaiy iatenrogatod, 
and aa offidal copy of lub aBSwers ra^bt bo giToi to the "Rag 
Hfih enToy, before the lattv took tlio prisoBer in dMffgeb Mew 
^ymer, p. 821. 

That oBToy, a sergeaat-af-anBe, ealled Egiditis do If^aoaiii 
(Giles SjMin), loft Engiaad, as appears Arom his bSI c^ es- 
penses^ fm 11th Jbbo, 1391. In Castila he iras detiMned Its 
noBths, Iblloir^ the oonrt i& ks ftoqaeat Bygra^MH ftom. 
]^bMO to plaeo, aad negotiatiag at ono tkao with ^m h^g, at 
BBothor with the ehanibcHiaiBk At length aU cUffiealtiea wm 
flnrmouBted. He went to Bayoane to reeeiyo tiie 8001;, whioli 
he had engaged to pay at Pampeluna ; and a qpeeial nMSsen*- 
ger was del^tohed from BBghmd, to reeeiTO Ae pnsoner trom 
tihe Hiagistrates of Bayonne, ob his arriY^ in ^at towB (Feb. 
18, 1882). R;^. 882. But at Parajseliina, Giles was hfr- 
iniaed thai GomrBay was Bot ftrthoMaiBg, b«t had Biiade hii 
eseape OBt of prisoB. Afteir a long aad fruitless Biax<di, ha 
Tehmied to Englaad ob ^e I7ih of Jane, 1882L Vdob a i<»- 
^kfw of these oironmstoBcea, it appears to me ^at Mm otter 
party, interested kt tiio salMy of Goimiay, had been bidMBiig 
aga^st the Bbgfirii monaroh, and ihtik the S^MniMd lUuid n 
at last more profitable to eoBBiye at ^e esoi^ thaa to o^ 
•eat to the deHvery of the prlscmer. 

But the murderer was nowhere saibw Befevathe end of lie 
year he was discoTored in Naples, and committed to prison at 
the suit of a William do GomwalL Edward sent from Eng- 
land a Yorkshire knight*, ear WSliann do Twei^, to whom he 
was immediately deliyered b^ Bobert, king of SSdly. Twenge 
freighted a small ship Ibr Aigaet Mortos*. landed at that port» 
or more probably at Marsdlles (for he hired a guide to o<»i- 
dnct them trom MarswHee to Bayoua— da lifaymB: naqiie 
BayevM^AxohsML xxrii 2d8)^ and had passed the te«ai 
«f FMrpigaaQ, wlMft th^r iMie icr«8tod bjr the hiks of ft laibt 
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merohAnt, who, baTing been robbed by English secilon, had ob* 
tained a license from his soyereign to reimburse himsdf by 
seiung the goods or persons of En^^ish subjects. From th£i 
vn^lefUHUit situation they were reliered by the inttrrentioB of 
Alphonso iy«, king of Arragon, who oommissieBed one of Id* 
oflfoers to oonduct them in saftty throog^ his dominions. 
Having crossed the Pyrenees, they readied Sordes, and sailed 
down the river to Bayonne. 

But Goumay'r health wa» mow in a dangerous state. Whil* 
he was yet on the road, we find a charge of thirty-nine florin* 
ht medidBes fer him, and for medical attendance. Soon after 
his arriyal we meet with another charge of fifty-two florins 
under the same, head, and this i» feUowed by a tlnrd charge 
of twenly-eeven florins fi>r liie conveyance of Us dead body, in 
ft boat, firom Bayonne to Bordeaux. Thence the knight pro- 
oeeds with it to Sandwich, and, learning that the king is in 
Scotland, puts to sea again, and iJteCvenr Ins charge at Berwick. 

We are told by Moor, who is repeated by Wahnngham, thai 
Goumay was decapitated at sea, to prevent him from compro- 
mifidng certain great personages by his testimony, — Bfessili- 
ane ftigitiores clanculo, post trienniiim cognitus, oaptus, et 
versus Angfiam reductus poefaara pro mentis recepturus, in 
mari fait deoapitatus, ne ibrte magistros et magnos prelates ei 
quamplures ahos de regno sibi suum no fiui monwisse, et in £1- 
nd sibi suum assensum praebuisse. — Moor, 608. From the 
preceding narrative, it is evident that Moor's account cannot 
be accurate ; yet no one wiH be surprised that such a report 
should find credit at the time, who recoDects how necessary it 
was to the saft»ty of many distinguished persons that he should 
never come to ]uigland alive, and oonmders, in adcfition, th* 
apparent mystery which attended the landing of hia dead 
body. 
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